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HOW CARNIVAL IS KEPT. 


Way for his Gracious Highness of fun and frolic! All 
hail, Prince Carnival ! Thou, under whose light and happy 
rule all is brightness and festivity. 
ice and snow of rugged Alpine lands or under the fair blue 
sky of dreamy Italy, thy advent is joyously welcomed. 
The crumbling relics of imperious Rome salute thee and 
bid you hail. 
claim to rule, and bids Prince Carnival to ascend the throne. 
Nor is the New World forgotten. 
Southern skies the festive prince governs in regal splendor, 
What though his reign be fleeting, it is none the less merry, 
mad or joyous. 

It would be indeed hard to say how this gay, mischievous 
monarch came to rule. His title to the throne none dares 
dispute ; it goes so far back into the dim past that the 
wisest genealogist can but shake his head and confess him- 
self at fault. 

The Carnival is, without doubt, a relic of the great festi- 
vals that were held long before the Christian Era, in honor 
of the Springtime. Among the peoples of Northern Europe 
the Yule-feast was the greatest celebration of the year. In 


the South, the Bacchanalia and Lupercalia were, it is sup- | 


posed, the origin of this custom, which the early Christians 
changed and modified to suit the purer teachings of the 
new faith. It is strange the great resemblance even the 
Roman carnival of to-day bears to the Saturnalia and the 
feast of the Cybele of past ages, when, according to Livy, 
the richest draperies were hung from the windows and bal- 
conies, and masquerading took place in the streets; the 
people disguising themselves as best they could. 

In Germany it is the custom to make presents of bou- 
quets or nosegays, of greens, or of garlands. In some parts 
the rnle of planting a tree, generally fir-trees, before the 
dwellings. This, authorities on the subject state, resembles 
the Thyrsus of the Bacchanals. Also the flogging of 
women, which, during the ages, was one of the features of 
the carnival ; this being the customary treatment of women 
met during the Lupercalia. 

The great carnivals of the Middle Ages were held in Paris, 
Rome, Venice and in the large cities of Germany. To a 
great extent they were military festivals, at which the king 
or conqueror of the day rode, crowned with laurel and sur- 
rounded by his warriors, amid the shouts of a welcoming 
people. Caged and chained wild beasts from African forests 
divided the admiration of the wondering crowds, with the 
pale, weary, and often wounded, slaves and prisoners of 
war, that followed their captors with bowed heads and éom- 
pressed lips, to grace the triumph of their foes. 

The word carnival is from the Latin curo, flesh, and vale, 
farewell—‘“‘ farewell to flesh ’— the meaning being that the 
festivities are a bidding adieu to feasting and pleasure at 
the beginning of the Lenten season. 

During the Middle Ages the carnival was principally 
observed by rich banquets, and the consumption of great 
quantities of wine, at festivities organized for that special 
purpose. The fast of forty days that follows, known as 
Lent, was ordered by Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome, in the 
early part of the second century. So it will be seen that 
the carnival proper is an Italian institution, but one which 
has been adopted in other particularly Catholic lands, as a 
festival preceding the forty days of fasting and devotion. 

Shrove Tuesday, or Pancake Tuesday, the fastnacht of the 
Germans, has always been celebrated in English-speaking 
countries, and in years gone by was kept with great festivi- 
ties and rejoicing. 

The different days of the carnival received special names, 
the first Sunday being called “ Fat” or ‘Greasy ” Sunday, 


Whether it be amid the | 


Gay, glittering Paris forgets a while all who | 


‘*Blue Monday,” supposed to be the day of the fools’ con- 


| Secration ; and so on during the eleven days that King Car- 


nival reigned. 

The different celebrations of note of late years—for in 
many countries the custom has to a very great extent dicd 
out, either through indifference or political or social 


| troubles—are confined to Italy, France, some parts of Ger- 


many and the United States. The customs and regulations 
of each land govern, to a great extent, the nature and 


| length of the festivities ; so much so that, in order to get 


Under the warmth of | 


any correct idea of the different celebrations, it is necessary 


| to examine each in detail. 


| generally in the hands of a few trade societies, 
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The carnival time is observed all over France, every town 
and village having its celebration. In Paris, for the five 
or six weeks preceding Lent, a series of grand masked Nalls 
are given, to which the public are admitted ; these gre: t 
balls being first organized and introduced under the rule 
of the Regent Duke of Orleans, of festive memory. The 
great carnival days are the Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
preceding Ash Wednesday, and what is known as the Mi 
Caréme, or Mid-Lent Thursday. These days, in certain 
quarters of Paris, call out all kinds of fun, frolic and enjoy- 
ment. There are generally several grand street parades— 
hundreds of horsemen throng the streets, gayly dressed. 
The great feature of the carnival in Paris, and, in fact, all 
over France, is the procession of Boouf Gras—the fat ox— 
which generally takes place either on the Sunday or Mon- 
day. The ox is always one of the great Norman breed, of 
immense size, the prize animal of the year being generally 
selected. Decked with flowers, or covered with rich tapes- 
try and wreathed with laurels, the stately animal is drawn 
on a large flat, surrounded with butchers, and preceded ly 
a large band of musicians. Four of the tallest butchers, 
dressed in tights and jackets, and bearing large battleaxes, 
guard the royal animal on its course. In former years the 
ox carried a boy, richly and fantastically dressed, wearing 
a bright blue scarf or shawl streaming from his shoulders, 
and bearing in his hands a sceptre and sword. This was 
Roi des Bouchers—the King of the Butchers. For years 
past his Majesty of the Ox has been unseated, and now fol- 
lows in a richly gilt car, the envied and admired of all the 
boys and girls in the city. 

Of late years, the street displays during the carnival days 
in Paris have become smaller, the procession being now 
There is 
not very much masking in the streets, all the fun being 
reserved for the great public masked balls that wind up the 
festive season. 

Let us look in at the Bal de l’Opera, which takes place 
Shrove Tuesday night. A brilliantly lit theatre—one of 
the finest in the world—thronged so that it is almost impos- 
sible to elbow your way through the crowd of merry mask- 
ers. All Paris seems here to-night. Fairies, devils, har- 
lequins, bishops, beggars, Yankees, Turks—every imagina- 
ble face, form and character, meet your sight. Within 
the walls, and dancing to the strains of Offenbach or Strauss, 
are dukes, counts, ministers, cabmen, students, waiters 
from the cafés and members of the Senate. All who can 
purchase a ticket are free to enter, kick their heels and be 
as merry as they can. The theatres are just out, for sec ! 
here come some of the best known actresses, brilliant in 
their lace and diamonds. That little fairy in blue and 
white, with flaxen hair, is Mademoiselle ——, of the ——, 
who sings like an angel and spends money like the ——, 
as an admirer of hers was heard to mutter, as she glides 
past in the arms of Prince Bismarck. Around the outer 
circle of the platform hundreds promenade, in every variety 
of plenitude and scarcity of costume. The popping of 
champagne bottles recalls to mind a brisk skirmish beyond 
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the ramparts not many years ago. Louder and louder 
sounds the music. Faster and faster grows the dance. 
People of mild manners and still quieter habits look on 
the scene with wondering eyes, and betake themselves 
to the cloak-room. On goes the revel. The lights seem 
to grow the brighter as the hours go fleeting by. The 
band seems to possess more than human energy ; for as 
wild galop follows the scarce less rapid waltz, the whirling 
dancers fly around the great hall in mad confusion. 

There is another addition to the throng. This time it is 
a detail from the detective force, to watch over the strange 
antics of the students from the University and Quartier 
Latin, and their gay companions, the mesdames of the 
boulevards, 

At last the finale is signaled. The last dance on the pro- 
yramme is announced. It is the ‘‘ Galop d’Enfers.” There 
isapause. Ina moment the wild strains break out, and 
the hall is one scene of mad confusion. On plunge the 
half-delirious dancers. The can-can, in all its exaggerated 
forms, breaks out; and amid the howling of the students 
and the cries of their fair companions, the police interfere, 
the hall is cleared, the lights put out, and the gayly yet 
disorderly dressed crowds of maskers are hurried into the 
cold streets. The carnival is at an end. 

Outside, what achange! All is dark. See! over near 
yonder corner a figure is crouched. ‘The light of the 
lamps falls on her pallid face. Close pressed to her breast 
she holds her sleeping child with her encircling arm. Her 
other hand is on the bell-pull of the apothecary’s shop—to 
bag, perhaps, for something to preserve her almost worn- 
out life. Clothed in rags, the bitter wind pierces her shat- 
tered frame. Yet in her ears rings the merry music of the 
revel. Hark! there are approaching footsteps and joyous 
voices—three festive maskers returning from the ball. 
Little they dream, as they dance along the street with 
arms linked, the sad contrast the apothecary’s light reveals 
—sunshine and shadow. Happy for them if they could 
buat turn and soberly look upon and learn this sad lesson 
of the night ! : 

In Italy the carnival is celebrated in many of the great 
cities, the festivities in Venice, in former years, being 
remarkable for their great splendor. At the present time 
the celebration in Rome is the greatest, perhaps, in the 
world, as it lasts during the eleven days preceding Ash 
Wednesday ; although, properly speaking, but eight days 
are given up to the festival, the two Sundays and Friday 
not being included, on religious grounds. 

The celebration of the carnival is confined to the Corso 
aud the streets immediately surrounding. In this way 
business is not interfered with. The Corso is very near a 
mile long, and very narrow—in no place does its width 
exceed forty feet. Along its entire length it is lined with 
lofty houses with projecting balconies, from which can be 
obtained a view of almost the entire course. Where per- 
manent balconies are wanting, platforms are erected, on 
which are ranged seats, which are let for a given sum. 
Owing to the narrowness of the course, the people in the 
balconies and stands are brought within speaking distance, 
and quite close enough to pelt each other with, and 
exchange, comfits, candy, flowers and sweetmeats, 

During the carnival time the Corso is densely crowded 
with people and carriages. The balconies, stands, ete., 
are beautifully draped with silk, cotton and cloth of vari- 
ous colors,, the favorite being red, yellow and blue. Flags, 
banners and streamers of the same colors float in the air, 
Looking along the line of houses on either side, the baleo- 
aiss are filled with gayly dressed parties of ladies. On 
cither side of the Corso, and close to the houses, two lines 
of carriages move in opposite directions, filled with gay 


parties of pleasure-seekers.. Crowds of people on foot 
mingle with the carriages, large numbers being dressed in 
all kinds of queer and fantastic costumes, Nearly all wear 
masks, 

For weeks preceding the carnival season immense quan- 
tities of flowers of all kinds are brought into the city, and 
at the numerous stands along the streets bouquets of the 
rarest hothouse flowers or bunches of wild reeds or grasses, 
any of which a purchaser may select to suit his taste. The 
comfits, or confelti, used by all, rich and poor, are called 
confelti de gesso, and are made of plaster or lime. When 
thrown they break into fine dust, and cover the person 
with a white powder. 

The favorite characters with the Romans are punchinel- 
los, harlequins and pantaloons. ‘These faces form the 
great majority of the masks on the Corso, Many of the 
maskers carry inflated balloons or bladders tied on the top 
of light canes, with which they strike right and left, amid 
the showers of lime-dust, shrieks of fear and roars of 
laughter, 

At two o'clock cach day during the carnival, the great 
bell of the capitol gives the signal for the fun to commence, 
which continues until darkness sets in. One of the princi- 
pal streets near the Corso, and which crowds throng dur- 
ing the carnival hours, is the Via Tarpeia. Here the scene 
is at all times brilliant : minstrels, harlequins, and a queer 
character peculiar to Rome, called the Pagliataccio—a sort 
of clown, dressed all in white, even to the mask, parade the 
streets with colored lights and horns that make the most 
unearthly noises. 

As the procession passes along, the occupants of the 
houses try and disperse it with showers of confetti fruit, 
the assailed party returning the attack with good interest ; 
every trick and play that it is possible to conceive is car- 
ried out by the merry maskers, but all within the strictest 
bounds of good order and decency. 

The great feature of the Roman Carnival is the daily race 
by spirited horses without riders; this takes place in the 
Corso. In years gone by, the animals used were Barbary 
horses, remarkable for their fleetness and wildness. In the 
Piazza del Popolo, which forms one end of the Corso, a 
barrier is formed, to which the horses are led, guarded by 
mounted soldiers. Each horse is held by a groom until 
the moment of starting. This quarter is surrounded by 
boxes to which are admitted the leading citizens and the 
managers of the race. The horses wear goads strapped to 
their backs and sides, from which project sharp iron points ; 
these drive the animals almost wild with pain, and frantic 
to escape from the torment. 

A few minutes before five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
signal is given to clear the track ; the carriages are drawn 
into the side streets, and the people fall back to the line of 
the houses ; guards are stationed all along the line, to keep 
back the crowd and prevent accidents. At the signal from 
acannon the barrier is removed, and the tortured animals 
plunge madly down the Corso, which is about a mile in 
length. At the other end are stationed the judges—at the 
Repriesa de Barberi, near the Venetian Palace, which is 
the goal. The scene during the race is one of mad excite- 
ment; the horses dash along amid the screams and shouts 
of the spectators, for there is generally very heavy betting 
as to the winning animal—the Roman people losing no 
opportunity to indulge in a little gambling. 

In former years, it was the custom to simply withdraw 
the carriages to the sides of the Corso; this made the 
course so narrow that the horses dashed themselves against 
the wheels, and were not unfrequently instantly killed. 
The Prize a Pallj for the winning horse used to be a rich 
piece of velvet or tapestry, which, in former times, was 
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THE CARNIVAL IN ROME.— THE RACE IN THE CORSO—BRINGING UP THE HORSES. 


given at the expense of the Jews, 
who, in ages gone by, were 
obliged to race over the Corso 
for the pleasure of their Chris- 
tian friends. 

There are three great festive 
or public masked balls in Rome 
during the carnival; they are 
held at the Teatro Alberto, the 
pit and stage of which are con- 
verted into a great dancing 
platform. As a general rule, 
the company is anything but 
select, and while there is an 
immense amount of fun and 
enjoyment, there is none of the 
brilliancy and chic of the great 
carnival balls of Paris. The 
Roman Carnival of to-day is the 
almost perfect reproduction of 
the annual feast of the Cybele ; 


THE RACE OF THE BARBARY HORSES IN THE CORSO, ROME, 
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there are the same decorations, 
music, masking and buffoonery. 
The celebration of the carnival 
is much the same all over Italy ; 
the festivities of Rome of course 
being carried out with much 
greater success than in the 
smaller cities ; although at one 
time carnival week in Venice and 
other Southern cities was re- 
markable all over the world for 
the beauty and richness of the 
decorations, and gayety of the 
festival. 

Passing from under the blue 
skies and golden sunshine of 
beautiful Italy, and penetrating 
into the depths of the Bavarian 
Alps, we still find that Prince 
Carnival is, amid the snow and 
ice, royally welcomed. The band 
of maskers, generally fifty in 
number, led by the music of 
pipers, visit the country all 
around — knights, clowns, old 


THE RACE OF THE BARBARY HORSES IN THE CORSO—BEFORE THE START. 


Father Time, with his hour- 
glass and scythe ; old witches 
riding on brooms, pilgrims, 
Turks, and monks, form a 
motley procession. 

Every one that comes the 
way has to suffer through the 
jokes and pranks of the merry 
maskers. The great effort is 
to keep the names of the mask- 
ers a secret and to surround 
the houses it is proposed to 
visit before the inmates receive 
any knowledge of wheat is 
coming. When the door is 
opened in response to the loud 
demand for admittance, there 
ensues a scene of fright for the 
women, hearty laughter for the 
men, and terror and dismay 1c? 
the children, who scamper into 
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all hiding-places to escape the giants, devils and fairies of 
rollicking Prince Carnival. 

The people of the Bavarian Alps are a quiet, indolent 
race, cattle-rearing forming almost the only occupation of 
the inhabitants in the slopes and foot of the Alps. Higher 
up, amid the great pines, and encircled by the deep gorges of 
their native mountains, they live in a world of their own— 
a world peopled with all the legends and superstitions of |, 
such a wild 
land. Further 
south, in the 
Tyrol, the car- 
nival time is 
kept in some- 
what the same 
manner. Early 
in the morn- 
ings, a fantas- 
tically dressed 
band of musi- 
travels 
from farm to 
farm and 
from house to 
house, wear- 
ing the true 
Alpine hat 
wreathed with 
laurel, feathers 
and flowers— 
they solemnly 
advance like so 
many red war- 
riors on the 
warpath. Each 
man contrives 
to fasten as 
many cow and 
sheep bells as 
he possibly 
can to a lea- 
thern belt 
which is fas- 
tened round '| 
his waist. The 
leader, armed 
with a long 
driving - whip, 
chases every 
one that comes 
in the way. At 
each house 
that a visit is 
paid refresh- 
iments are pro- 
vided. The 
choicest songs 
of the band 
are given, and 
after a parting enp the singers move on. In the evening 
there is a general gathering of all in the village for danc- 
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ing 3 end while the youths and maidens join in the national 


danee, the old folks look on, remembering a time when 


they too’ welcomed Prince Carnival with as light hearts | 


and bright hopes as those now before them. 

While each year the Carnival festivals seem to grow less 
elaborate and enthusiastic in the Old World, in America, 
Prince Carnival is welcomed with truly regal splendor and 
rejoicings, The great festival of the Mardi Gras in New 


THE CARNIVAL IN ROME—SCENE IN THE VIA TARPEIA. 


Orleans grows each year ; its brilliant ecstumes, quaint 
and fantastic figures, bright lights and festive music, offer 
an attraction that rich and poor, high and low, fail to 
resist. 

The natural warmth of character of the Southern people 
is attracted to such grand spectacular pageants, which in 
colder climes and less favored spots would be looked upon 
with little more than a passing interest. No city in the 
world is per- 
haps __ better 
adapted for 
grand street 
displays than 
New Orleans. 
Canal Street 
in that city 
seemsspecially 
well adapted 
to processions, 
being very 
wide ; and all 
the buildings 
having large 
projecting bal- 
conies that 
afford ample 
opportunity 
for decoration 
of every de- 
scription, and 
an excellent 
location from 
which the pa- 
rade of Prince 
Carnival and 
his followers 
can be witness- 
ed at length. 
As a general 
rule, the wea- 
ther at this 
season in the 
Crescent City 
is simply beau- 
tiful, a bright, 
clear atmos- 
phere during 
the day, and 
soft, balmy 
nights, afford 
an opportuni- 
ty for charac- 
ter - dvessing 
that could not 
be thought ef 
in colder or 
more uncertain 
climates. 

There are 
two great processions in New Orleans, and in no better way 
can an idea be given of the grandeur of the celebration 
than by describing the last Mardi Gras festival in that 
city, of March 6th, last year. For days preceding the cele- 
bration, not only the people of the city but thousands from 
the surrounding country make extensive preparations. 
The streets along which the procession is to take place are 
gayly dressed with all descriptions of flags, banners, and 
decorations. The balconies of the houses are draped with 
bright-colored cloths. Thousands throng the streets, 
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baleonies, windows, and house-tops to witness the display ; | followed ‘Circe and her Victims,” ‘‘ The Harpies,” ‘‘ Mo- 


for, in the midst of all the preparations for the carnival, it 
is unknown who the organizers are, who is to assume the 
characters of the Prince and his merry companions ; all 
such information being kept a profound secret very natu- 
rally excites a considerable amount of gossip and specula- 
tion. From time to time as the festival draws near, rumors 
reach the public of the different characters that are to be 
assumed in the parade ; but until the signal gun proclaims 


the arrival of the merry Prince and his gay companions, it | 


is impossible to tell what the parade is likely to be. 

At the moment of the Prince’s landing, for he generally 
comes from some unknown quarter, everything about his 
whereabout being kept a profound secret, there is a gene- 
ral ringing of bells, shrieking of steamboat, factory and 
railroad whistles ; and amid the booming of cannon, and 
the cheering of thousands, the festive prince takes his place 


amid his courtiers and attendants of a day, the signal is | 


given and the processicn starts. 

Last year the day parade was an illustration of the Tro- 
jan war, the prince assuming the character of Agamemnon, 
with a caricature of the mythology of the Greeks and 
Romans. It was one of the most superb parades that ever 
took place in New Orleans, and was remarkable for the 
costly elaboration of the difterent ‘sets ” and “‘ floats,” and 
the beauty and richness of the costumes. 

First came Agamemnon, in his chariot of state, and 
drawn by eight magnificent milk-white horses, each horse 
being led by a mailed warrior, followed by Silenus on the 
back of a rather dilapidated mule. He wore an old plug 
hat, wreathed in laurel, and carried a bottle in his right 
hand. 

Next appeared the mighty ‘ Jupiter” amid the light- 
nings, and astride of a large eagle with outstretched wings. 
In the following float, seated in her car drawn by three 
peacocks, came “ Juno,” wand in hand, and richly costumed 
in truly royal robes. ‘‘ Neptune,” the jolly old Secretary 
of the Navy, standing, trident in hand, and drawn in his 
shell by three sea-horses driven by a mermaid dressed as a 
festive Jack tar, and surrounded by nautical decorations, 

On float four came ‘‘ Minerva,” with her helmet, blue spec- 
tacles and owl; her companions, ‘‘ Astronomer,” ‘‘ Chem- 
ist” and ‘* Bookworm,” being deeply engaged in their 
several callings. ‘‘ Apollo and the Muses” followed, the 
god leading a band of dancing and singing maidens, violin 
in hand ; crowded around were the Nine Muses, splendidly 
arrayed. Next came ‘' Venus,” Cupid and Hymen driving 
the swans ; the fair Goddess of Love being accompanied by 
Euphrosyne, Thalia and Agalia. 4 

On float seven appeared the mighty ‘‘ Mars,” God of War, 
with an immense cannon, and surrounded by soldiers hold- 
ing swords, spears and torches, and dressed in ancient 
armor. Close followed ‘‘ Diana,” the Goddess of the Chase, 
standing on a crescent, hunting-horn in hand, and a bow 
and arrows slung over her shoulder ; the horses of her float 
being led by attendants costumed as gamekeepers. 

‘* Mercury ” came next, dressed as a young swell of the 
period, minus the pants, but, cigar in mouth, coolly watch- 
ing the admiring crowds, 

** Bacchus,” in a chariot drawn by wild beasts, and ac- 
companied by a faun, satyr and wine merchant, drinking 
wine from a barrel, was the next to be weleomed, and was 
followed by ‘Saturn and Vulcan,” with old Father Time ; 
the gods hard at work at anvil and furnace, making horse- 
shoes. 

“Janus and the Months,” ‘‘olus and the Winds,” 
“Vesta and the Virgins,” ‘‘Comus and Krewe” and the 
**Sirens ” came next in regular order; each remarkable for 
the splendid dressing and posing of the characters. On 


mus,” ‘* The Furies” and ‘‘The Fates.” After which ap- 
peared ‘‘Charon and the Passengers to Hell.” This was, 
in make-up, one of the best satires in the entire pageant. 
It represented an old dugout, on board of which were, and 
bound for the “dark continent,” a lady of fashion, carpet- 
bag in hand : a barber and judge—a colored gentleman who 
was constantly objecting to the passage with an umbrella— 
a tramp and a Western desperado. 

Next came “ Pluto,” ‘“‘ Judges in Hell,” ‘‘ Punishment in 
Hell,” ‘‘Demi-gods,” ‘‘Paris and Helen,” the ‘*Trojan 
Horse,” and, last, of a ‘‘ Regia Fortune,” or the wheel of 
fortune. This was the famous Metamorphoses of Ovid 
earried out by the ‘‘ Mystik Krewe of Comus.” 

Bringing up the procession was an immense crowd of 
merry maskers, fifty of whom dragged along an old fire- 
engine, and were dressed as the most dilapidated-looking 
tramps. 

Grand as the day pageant is, it still is nothing to the 
night celebration, which, when passing through Canal 
Street, brilliantly lit and decorated, is a scene, once wit- 
nessed, not soon forgotten. One of the strangest fea- 
tures of the last night celebration was, that one of the princi- 
pal features in the procession was a terrible-looking figure 
of the plague, placed at the head of the column, which 
threatened destruction, death and misery to all. The fear- 
ful sufferings of the fair city since then, through the ray- 
ages of the yellow fever, show that the warnings of the 
mocking figure have been more than fearfully realized. 

We will take our station, say, in front of the St. Charles 
Theatre—one of the best spots in the city to witness the 
grand display. As far as the eye can reach, the streets are 
brilliantly illuminated, decorated, and thronged with peo- 
ple. Nearly all are masked and dressed in fantastic cos- 
tumes. Carriages are drawn up along the line of the side- 
walk on either side, and are filled with cheering, laughing 
and talking oceupants. In the distance sounds the gay 
music of the coming procession. 

Lét us watch, now. There is a bright glare of light at 
the end of the broad street. The shrill notes of the bugles 
and rattle of the drums come loud to the ears. A thon- 
sand torches flare and wave in advance of His Majesty and 
his festive crowd. Here they come! There is the Prince 
Comus, dressed in white and crimson, and riding a pure 
white Arabian steed. On follow gods and goddesses— 
Hercules clothed in his lion’s skin, the legend of the 
Golden Fleece—all the splendor, richness and detail of the 
morning. Men carrying long poles on their shoulders, on 
which are attached lamps, walk outside the procession. 
Now the general part comes on. There is the boeuf gras 
of France ; two gigantic bottles of wine and bundles of 
cigars ; big fishes, enormous vegetables, knives and forks ; 
beer cans and spoons that reach to the second story win- 
dows ; illuminated signs—everything tht the human brain 
can devise or copy, is represented hore to-night, and passes 
under the gaze of the shouting, cheering, enthusiastic mul- 
titudes, from baleony, housetop and sidewalk. The entire 
length of Canal Street is lit up. As the procession moves 
past a certain point it dissolves, only to appear in minia- 
ture at the numerous balls and entertainments that are 
given during the night. 

The grand masked bills open to the public are very 
brilliant affairs, and some, being given by the leading soci- 
eties of the city, are very select; care being taken in the 
distribution of the tickets. 

As if by magic, next day, the city assumes its ordinary 
look. The merry Prince and his frolicking crew leave no 
more tangible evidence of their presence than the pleasant 
remembrance of the day before. He disappears from the 
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city over which he ruled for a day as secretly as he cam>. 
Who he was, no one knows. All the public is sure of is 
tnat a strange and mysterious organizition exists in their 
midst, known as the ‘‘ Mystik Krewe of Comus.” They 
are the friends of the Prince, and to them, it seems, alone 
does he reveal the secrets of his coming and going. They 
are a close set, and their pass seems to bo “ Mum,” of 
which a considerable quantity is consumed. 

The attempt to introduce a great public carnival proces: 
sion in New York 2ic not meet with the success that was 
anticipated for suca an undertaking. This was due to sev- 
eral circumstances, the principal of which was, that the 
monster procession and ball at Gilmore’s Garden was gotten 
up as a sp2culation for the benefit of a few individuals. 
This is not the case in New Orleans, where the money sub- 
scribed and collected for the Mardi Gras festival is liberally 
spent in prolucing probably one of the grandest pageants 
now to be witnessed in any part of the world. 

The cold in New York during the carnival season is, per- 
haps, the greatest drawback to the success of any out-of- 
door festival; but although we are behind New Orleans 
and other localities in this respect, in having no street 
display, still the grand public entertainments given, 
known as the Arion, and other carnival balls, cannot, in 
any part of the globe, be surpassed for beauty, richness 
and grandeur. 

The grand Childven’s Carnival Ball given at the Academy 
of Music last year was one of the handsomest spectacles 
ever seen in New York. The Academy was brilliantly 
illuminated, and decorated with the choicest evergreens 
and flowers. Hundreds of children, in every conceivable 
costume, thronged the spacious dancing platform, which 
was made level with the stage. At the appointed hour the 
stage curtain slowly rose, revealing a charmin zs scene—the 
Republican Court in miniature ; General and Lady Wash- 
ington, surrounded by the continental guard, giving a 
public reception. After all had made their bow, the music 
commenced ; the General lel Lady Wasbington forward ; 
the ladies of the court, with their attendants, formed into 
lines, and the stately minuet was danced with a grace 
and precision that would make the beanx and belles of 
the olden time pale with envy. 

‘*The Four Seasons” was next presented, after which the 
feature of the evening was announced--the arrival of the 
“Snow Queen.” A bright, blue-eyed, golden-haired little 
girl, wand in hand, and surrounded by snow elves, slowly 
danced to the head of the maskers ; and as she danced amid 
the scattering of flowers, the merry elves, completely hid 
in their white hoods and shron 1s, capersd around their 
queen, 

Above all towered Prince Carnival, in a large crystal gob- 
let of immense size, crowned vith a fool’s cap and sur- 
rounded with flowers. Gvouw 2d around on every side 
stood fairies, princes, bears, Yankees, fools, nuns, Turks. 
Seen from the boxes, it was one of the most charming 
sights ever witnessed. 

At the sound of a bell al! again disappeared, the curtain 
to rise again on a chapter from the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” 
entitled ‘‘ Alhemia, the Queen of Beauty and Pearl of the 
Orient.” After a grand tableau, the masked ball com- 
mencel, at which hundreds of children joined, the little 
people keeping up the festivity until tired nature claimed 
repose, 

Such are the celebrations of the carnival the world over, 
beginning far away back, when the rude races of Europe 
used to offer sacrifices to some special deity at this season ; 
revived again under the Gauls and Romans, to afford pleas- 
ure to kings or pride to conquerors ; taken up by the early 
Christians, and adopted by them as a season of festivity 
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and rejoicing. Through many changes the celebration of 
the carnival has come down to the present day with the 
peculiar festivities of each land, but ruled North, South, 
Kast and West, in the Old World and the New, by the 
same genial, mirth-loving spirit, who, for a day, obliges 
all to forget their sorrows and troubles, and join with him 
in merry-making. Long live Prince Carnival, all should 
say alike, both young and old. May he return each year 
as youthful and festive as of old, to gladden our hearts and 
force a laugh at his mischievous pranks. 


A TALE OF THE CARNIVAL. 


‘‘ Sue is fatal as a dose of prussic acid, or a Borgia.” 

** My dear Gustave, much learning hath made thee mad.” 

‘No; I know what I say. You have read your Haw- 
thorne’s story of Rappacini’s daughter ? The very air about 
her was deadly. Whoever loved her— 


*Breathed the air of a costly death, 
Brimmed with delirious draughts of warmest life.” 


I have watched this young woman, and I find a baleful 
glitter in her blue eyes; and—did you see that lock of 
Lucretia Borgia’s hair which they preserve at Milan ?” 

‘* No.” 

“Glittering yellow hair, like threads of sunshine. I 
never see”’—here he dropped his voice a little, and the 
name was lost—‘‘ with those rich ripples of golden hair, 
without thinking of it. I have watched her, I say, and 
seen the fatal doom overtake her lovers.” 

‘*She does not poison them, of course ?” 

‘*No; the days of the successful Borgias are past. Now, 
you need not sneer. 

‘‘There was my friend, Ned Clive, studied with me at 
Berlin—a sensitive, delicate fellow, full of romance, with 
a tender heart like a girl’s—some girls’, I mean. How she 
led him on—and she was only seventeen then—till he for- 
got all besides, and thought the world well lost if he won 
her. Disappointment just blasted him. Death did not 
seem bitter to him when it came. ‘That hope which had 
been more than life had failed him, so he died. Then 
there was another passionate fellow who blew his brains 
out; and that young Italian boy that the lady mother took 
as a beautiful plaything—of course he was presumptuous 
enough to love the Circe too, and he was sent adrift. I 
never saw him, but all think he has happened on some evil 
fate. He was reported drowned. Poor Angelo !” 

A delicate-handed, pale, blonde-haired Englishman, who 
made the third of the trio, now opened his eyes sleepily, 
and slowly ejaculated : 

‘‘A poor case you’ve made of it, Gustave. By Jove! 
one consumptive youth, and a mad, hot-headed fool, who 
would have had his brains blown out in a duel if he had 
not saved the trouble by doing it himself. Eh—I don’t 
think I told you before, but Iam engaged to this young 
lady.” 

The two stared a moment at their friend. They had all 
been classmates at Berlin, and were sworn allies. The 
American broke the silence first, by singing, in a serio- 
comic style— 

‘““We have been friends together — 
Shall a light word part us now ?” 


‘Contrary, quite,” responded the Englishman, stroking 
his long, straw-colored mustaches with his dainty hands ; 
‘‘only no light words about the future Lady Fairfax, if 
you please.” 

‘‘ Upon my word, Algernon,” burst in Gustave, frankly, 
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‘*all I said was for your sake. I saw you were yielding a They had all been sitting in a café in Rome. They had 
little to the conquering charms, and I felt—no matter what. supposed themselves alone, for only the waiters were stand- 
I wish you joy. May all your hopes be realized.” | ing lazily about. 
“Thank you,” answered Algernon. ‘‘I rather think the A young man stood listening listlessly to the stir of 
lady will do me credit, and grace——” leaves and the plash of water, till the voices within reached 
“The old ancestral halls—to be sure.” his ear; then a quick flush rose to his handsome face, 
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A CARNIVAL SCENE IN VIENNA—A SAD CONTRAST, 


“And as to the mysterious fates, they only pursued the | which had been palc enough before, the dreamy eyes grew 
unsuccessful lovers—do you see ?” drawled the youth. ‘I | full of fire, and th» full lips crimsoned. He listened 
ride on the topmost crest of the wave of prosperity.” breathlessly for a name, then started, as if stung, when ho 

“Ah, yes ; nothing worse awaits you than matrimony,” | heard one, but stood silent again, and motionless as a 
exclaimed Gustave. statue, till the words “‘I am engaged to this lady.” Then 

And the three went out, the young English lord drawing | he started madly from the spot. No one heard the quick 
on his lavender kids with a meditative air, steps or rustling of the leaves as he threw himself on the 
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grass, and began to bathe his hot forehead, as if that cool, 
crystal stream could stay the fever of heart or brain. 

And he thought it would have been sweet if he had in- 
deed found that watery death in the cool sea-caves to which 
yumor had given him. Ah, how welcome would have been 
the chill embrace of the waves as they carried him away— 
away from the world and its fever of unrest and despair ! 
For this was Angelo ! 

Ah, the sea had not taken him to her bosom, and rocked 
him into forgetfulness of his passion in that cradle of the 
deep. And a strange chance had brought him here, to hear 
again of his jove—not that memory did not pursue him 
ever with maddening thoughts of the days when she had 
been fair and sweet to him, when a smile had rained down 
light on his life, and a touch of that fragrant golden hair 
had sent a thrill of fire through his veins. 

And one day Mrs. Ulrich had noted the love which trem- 
bled in every glance and word, and said some cold, plain 
words to him, and Mand had heard his passionate tale with 
a set, cold face, and he had gone out alone into the world 
to battle with life, and to conquer his own heart. 

He looked haggard now, poor Angelo !—yet his face was 
beautiful, with that deathless beauty that struggles, and 
poverty, even hunger itself, conld not quench, His clothes 
were shabby enough; yet there was a royalty in his air 
which made the waiters deferential as if he had worn state 
robes. They bowed to him now as he passed through, as 
if he had been a prince in disguise. 

And he went up to his mean little garret in the narrow 
Roman street to dream of the past, and grow frantic with 
the thought that Mand was near, and the wild desire of 
seeing her again worked like madness in his brain. He 
could not rest in the small, close room, which overlooked a 
deep courtyard like a well ; no air seemed to come to him, 
only a damp vapor like that from a churchyard vault. The 
old frescoes on the ceiling grew into diabolic shapes, and 
pointed mockingly at him. He went out in the streets 
again, which were still brilliantly lighted. 

He looked at the gay shops, full of masks and dominoes 


of black and crimson and every hue; at the fantastic cos- | 
tumes that hung about, and remembered that this was the | 


commencement of the carnival. 
*¢ And she will be here in one of these balconies,” he said. 
‘**Flowers will be showered upon her. She will madden 


every one with her beauty ; and I—I do not dare so mucha | 


as to touch the hem of her robe.” 

And then he thought of the old days when they were 
children together, and she had so delighted in listening to 
his description of the Roman carnival, and had made herself 
some fantastic costume, even then being full of girlish vani- 
ties, and twisted some old pearls in her yellow hair, and 
had fascinated him irresistibly through all. 

The festive aspect of the streets made his heart ache. It 
seemed as if all the world were on the eve of some great 
happiness. 
but himself. He walked through the gay Corso to the end, 
and then stood by the old Roman Forum. 

The great calm of nature seemed to steal into Angelo’s 
heart. The mighty past around him made his own griefs 
or joys appear so small ! 

“They suffered, they lived and died,” he said ; ‘‘ that is 
all, pacienza! Why can I not go away to-morrow, and 
make no sign ?” 

Why? Because fate was against him—because of the 
destiny that shapes our ends. Even as he thought this an 
elegant carriage drove up. The liveried servants open -d 
the door, a delicate young man stepped down and extended 
his dainty gloved hand. Ah, how the moonlight glittered 


on the yellow hair. on the dewy violet eyes and fresh crim- 


| man, but he did not move. 
| once more ; but he had not even the poor right of speak- 


| to Angelo. 


Every one had a place at this great joy-feast | 


son lips! Some light azure dress floated about her like a 
cloud. She wore a black lace shawl, thrown over her head 
in the Italian fashion, and her hair shone like gold through 
it. It was Maud Ulrich ! 

A light tremor, subtle as electric fire, went over the young 
He was near her ; he saw her 


ing the commonest words of greeting, or touching her hand. 

There were others in the carriage—a gay, chattering 
party come to see the Colosseum by moonlight ; but no on¢ 
noticed Angelo, who rose quietly, drawn by the old, irresist- 
ible fascination, and followed at a distance. 

‘* Where did the vestal virgins sit ?” cried one. 

“« The vestal virgins,” said Algernon, with his usual draw], 
‘sat on cinerary urns which they brought with them. 
And this is where the emperors came in.” 

They all sat down around the cross which is now planted 
in the centre of the arena once so profaned by contests 
between wild beasts and human beings. Great blocks of 
travertine lay here and there. Behind one of these Angelo 
leaned. 

“Do you know, we have only to kiss this cross to have 
an indulgence of fifty: years?” said one giddy miss 
‘Think of it! liberty to sin—how charming !” 

‘*Come—no harm in it,” said another. 

And she went up the steps, and kissed the cross, de 
voutly. The rest followed her example. 

“Come, Maud.” 

Maud lingered. 

“If one could get forgiveness of the past, now,” said 
Algernon, on whose arm she leaned, 

‘“Why ?” asked Maude, coldly. 

“*T have heard a list of your sins to-day,” he said. 
they haunt your sleep, my love ?” 

An imperceptible tremot passed over the girl’s frame ; 
but her face was still as if carven in stone. 

The others heard nothing, but they were drawing near 
The moon shone full on his face as they passed 
—that purely sculptured face. The eyes, dark, passionate, 
and full of contained fire, were fixed on the young girl. He 
forgot to draw back into the shadow. 

So Mand Ulrich, pondering on her lover's strange quer- 
tion, looked full in the face of one of the ghosts which 
sometimes haunted her. 

** Could I mistake that face ?” she thought, with a shud- 
der. Surely, surely, he was fathoms deep under the salt- 
sea wave. She had been told so. Bah! in Rome one might 
see hundreds of faces like that, perhaps. It was the rea] 
Italian type, and those great, sad eyes! No, it could not 
be Angelo ; but it reminded her disagreeably of him. 

**Do you know you started then as if you had seen a 
ghost ?” said Algernon, who had been looking critically 
and quietly into her face. ‘And that handsome Italian 
yonder.” 

*‘Come, Maud, we are shivering. The romance is quite 
a chilly one. Kiss the cross, like a good child, and let's 
go home.” 

Mand did not seem to wish to linger now. She went up 
the steps, while Algernon lingered below, declaring that he 
was one of those rare beings, much too good for this 
world, who had no sins to confess, and no indulgence to 
seek. 

But as Mand knelt there only for a second, she had un- 
expected company, for on the other side went up a figure 
wrapped in a dark cloak, and knelt at the same time. 

*‘Confound his impudence !” said Algernon, langnuidly, 
as they turned away. ‘It is that handsome Italian.” 

‘‘Hush ! he may understand English !” exclaimed Mand, 
who was really trembling. 
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“Well, have you anything to fear from him ?” asked 
Lord Fairfax, putting on the grand seignior air, which he 
rarely assumed. ‘By Jove! you are looking quite vul- 
garly frightened, Mand. If I thonght—still, one could not 
really fight him, you know. He may be a nobody, though 
he looks like a prince.” 

‘One of the ruined Borghese, perhaps,” said one of the 
varty. ‘‘I declare it’s quite romantic to have a mysteri- 
ous stranger haunting one, like Miriam’s model, quite,” 
lisped a young lady. 

But Maud was quiet on the way home ; and that night, 
when the maid had laid aside her brooch and robe, she 
threw herself back in a chair, saying : 

‘““Mamma, Angelo‘is here.” 

Fat Mrs. Ulrich started as if stung. 

“T declare that’s what one gets by being charitable. 
That boy’s exactly like a viper that stings the hand which 
warms it. Dear, dear, if I’d have known what was com- 
ing, with my foolish fancy for his black eyes.” 

“Well, what am I to do, mamma ?” 

“Do nothing.” 

“But do you think he will do nothing ? I tell you I 
real some fisry purpose in his eyes to-night. He will make 
a scene somewhere, and oh !—Algernon isso fastidious ; he 
is quite capable of giving me up if anything disagreeable 
happens.” 

“Well, Mand, you led him on. You were half in love 
with him, poor fellow; you can’t deny it. He has his 
wrongs.” 

Maud’s blue eyes grew dangerous. 

“And you can reproach me with this,” she cried, 
“who made me worldly, and careless of all but rank and 
wealth !” 

‘‘Nature endowed you richly in that way, my child,” 
said Mrs. Ulrich, with undisturbed repose, ‘‘ and necessity 
helped, as we have not money to keep up this style.” 

‘Unless I sell myself,” said Mand, bitterly, looking 
about at the richly furnished rooms, and the jewels she 
had laid off. ‘I don’t know that it pays. I don’t know.” 

‘*Why, you seem to have found some youthful romance 
along with Angelo to-night,” said the mother, with a sneer. 
“Perhaps you are ready to give up this miserable wealth 
and rank for which you have schemed so long, Good- 
night. You are tired now. We'll talk it over in the morn- 
ing.” 

‘*T must sleep to-night. I must not have a haggard face 
to-morrow,” thought Maud, ‘‘or Algernon will be disap- 
pointed. He expects me to be the belle of the carnival 
this year. I always have a part to play—to be charming — 
to entertain him, while he languidly leans back, and allows 
himself to be charmed. Well, some day the tables will be 
turned.” 

And Maud went to bed, thinking not of the carnival, nor 
its gay scenes, but of the dark figure which stole up the 
stone steps, and the lips that were pressed to the black 
cross at the same time with her own. 

‘He believes in it. He kissed it with fervor,” she 
thought. ‘Perhaps he is meditating some great sin. But 
no. He must be strangely altered, or he would not tread 
upon a worm ;” and at last she slept. 

All Rome seemed alive and abroad under the brilliant 
sunshine on the morrow. All along the Corso banners 
waved in the breeze- -with the gay orange and black of the 
Papal colors. Crimson window-cloths, with gilt fringe, 
were hung out in the palace windows. The balconies were 
covered with scarlet and yellow; the flag-poles adorned 
with wreaths and bouquets. At every corner was a bower 
of beauty and of bloom—great baskets of dewy roses, or 
purple violets, or white and scarlet japonicas, Boys car- 
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ried great stacks of bouquets, stuck in a sort of framework, 
high above their heads, Old women sat by their heavy 
baskets of confetti, or called on the passer-by to purchase. 
Those who sold fine wire masks to protect the face from 
these hard missiles drove a brisk business. 

The balconies filled up with ladies, in colored dominoes, 
or with simple wire masks over their faces. In these last 
it was easy to recognize a friend. So Angelo, watching 
the mad show with a sickening heart, soon saw Maud 
Ulrich’s shining yellow hair and baleful blue eyes. Beside 
her, taking a languid interest in the spectacle, sat Algernon 
Fairfax. 

“It is beautiful to see you grow enthusiastic, Maud, 
he was saying. ‘I thought you had attained that perfec- 
tion of good breeding which never allows one to grow 
excited. Do you really want to drive through that crowd 
to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes, really,” answered Maud, who was looking brilliantly 
flushed, and triumphant with the sensation her fair skin and 
yellow hair had already created among the dark-eyed chil- 
dren of the South. ‘We are in Rome, sir. That is one 
of its great pageants. I want to enjoy it to the utmost.” 

By this time the scene was growing too animated for 
quiet conversation. Maud had enough to do to catch the 
bouquets that leaped up into her hands. Once a dainty 
basket of mignonette and roses fell into her lap, and 
amid the flowers lay a tiny note. 

‘Ah! the beginning of a romance,” she said, with a half- 
smile, as she opened it. ‘‘Some hot-brained Italian has 
fallen a victim. I wonder if I have forgotten the ‘ bella 
lingua.’”’ 

No, she had not forgotten —neither the language nor 
the well-known handwriting. The smile faded from her 
face as she read : 


“IT must see you again, Maud, and speak to you. You loved 
me once, You see I am growing very bold: but despair always 
gives courage. I have no more to lose, therefore I risk nothing. 
I hear you are going to give yourself to the pale Englishman who 
is near you, with his girlish face. Oh, Maud, he can never love 
you as Ido! 

“You will see me once more for the sake of old times, Maud.- 
once, that I may say good-by to you for ever! Our last farewe: 
was in your mother’s presence. You were cold and hard because 
she was near. See me alone; say a kind word to me, and I wil 
go my way. Yours, ANGELO. ’ 


Algernon Fairfax did not happen to look at his betrothed, 
as, with flushed face, she glanced at this note, then crushed 
it angrily in her hand. In the crowd, one gazed at her 
with hungry eyes, and saw the little fragrant basket 
dropped carelessly from her hands. With a bitter laugh 
he turned away. 

‘* She despises my gift and my prayer,” he said ; ‘‘ she will 
not see me. Ah, let her look to it! I will see her some- 
how—somewhere—and then——” 

The charm of the pageant was gone for Maud, and she 
felt angry at herself that it was so—that such a poor wretch 
had power to disturb her peace, set all her proud nature ia 
rebellion. 

“‘T will not see him !” she decided. ‘To what ond? 
What do I*care for the old times when I was so foolish as 
to listen to his love ?” 

She grew so cynical and sharp that Algernon Fairfax 
opened his sleepy blue eyes in astonishment. 

‘Tt strikes me you are a-weary, a-weary, Maud, and 
‘like a tired child at a show.’ What has changed you so? 
A moment ago you were blooming and interested as a 
country-girl at her first play ; now you look disenchanted. 
Ts it not as I said ?—one grows tired of the same wreathed 
wagons full of masqueraders in blue and lavender, or pink 
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THE FAT OX IN THE MARDI GRAS PROCESSION, 


and white, or black and gold. Shall we wait till the horses ;} Day by day the crowd increased. The hail of confetli 
come, my love ?” | grew thicker ; the bouquets were shot up to the balconies 
| “Oh, yes, we will see it out,” Maud said, with an effort ; | in a perfect storm of flowers, while crowds of ragged boys 
“ for what else is one in Rome at the Carnival ?” waited to catch those which missed the mark, that they 


So they sat there till the guards cleared the Corso, and | might sell them over again. The whole Corso grew white 
the mad horses, let loose at the Piazza del Popolo, tore | with trampled con/feiti, and strewn with battered and worth- 
through the crowd like the wind. That was the signal for | less flowers. And every day Maud looked in that crowd, 


closing. | with an anxiety she could not forget, for a white face and a 
Angelo, looking from a side-street at the wild animals, | pair of dark, despairing eyes, which haunted her for ever. 
longed to throw himself under their feet, that the misera- | ‘‘ You did perfectly right, my love,” said her mother, on 


ble life might be trampled out of him for ever. the night of Lord Fairfax’s ball, as she was watching her 
The days of the carnival wore on. Each day the play grew | daughter's toilet. ‘‘ What possible use could there be in 
more fast and furious. Bears and lions walked about ami- | seeing him? I wish he were only the kind of person to 
i cably, arm-in-arm with gayly-dressed knights. Two devils, | be bought off; I would send him some money, and beg 
a.) in scarlet and black, lithe as snakes, darted here and there | him just to go away quietly. Let me see; does Algernon 
among the crowd, or discoursed to groups of laughing | insist on an early marriage ?” 
girls. | ** Asif he ever insisted on anything, mamma !” exclaimed 
Lord Dundreary, in straw hat and blue ribbon on his | the daughter, with scorn. 
flaxen hair, with the red-covered Murray under his arm, “I don’t know,” said the mother, thoughtfully. ‘In 
his plaid strapped on his back, and an opera-glass in his | my day it would have been thought a bad sign if the gen- 
hand, appeared, looking for lodgings, and haranguing the | tleman did not insist.” 
by-standers in broken French and English. ‘In your day people married for love,” answered Maud. 
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“That has gone out of fashion, you know; so you cannot 
be surprised if many other things are changed also.” 

‘Well, if we can only keep this mad lover quiet till we 
get out of Rome, he may lose sight of us then. How beau- 
tiful you look to-night! I thought the dress would be 
rather stiff for you, but you are a perfect queen in it. You 
only need the Fairfax diamonds now to complete it.” 


Maud cast a glance in the glass, and the picture that met 
her gaze brought a flush to her cheek and a triumphant | 


sparkle to her eye. She was dressed in the Louis XIV. 


style—a stiff white silk brocade, covered with bouquets of | 


richly hued flowers, looped up with real roses over a white 
satin lace-flounced petticoat. 
to the elbow, and some antique jewelry of her mother’s, 
set with turquoise and ruby and amethyst in quaintly 
wrought gold, matched well with the various colors of her 
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Her white arms were bare 


damask robe. 
Folds of soft, old yellow-tinged lace fell over the white 
arms and about the full white neck. Her bright hair was 


built up into a wonderful structure of puffs and curls, and 
powdered with some glittering stuff that flashed like dia- | 


mond-dust. 


Maud was quite satisfied. She wrapped the soft folds 


of her white plush cloak about her with a contented feel- | 
Surely 


ing, and her mother saw her depart with triumph. 
such beauty must light the languid fire of love in Alger- 
non’s heart. The wedding would soon come now; her 


daughter would take her proud stand among England's | 


nobles, and all would be well.” 


enchantment. The fountains sent up their diamond spray 
under colored lights ; the japonicas shone resplendent with 
crimson and white blossoms; marble statues gleamed 
among the trees; antique fragments of sarcophagi were 


built in the wall, and half hidden by ivy; lanterns of every 


hue hung above on the trees like unearthly fruit. And all 
about the grounds and through the lighted rooms strolled 
strange figures in all the fantastic costumes of the carnival— 
knights and peasants; Roman girls in their white head- 
dresses and scarlet bodices ; Albanians, Venetians and Nea- 
politans ; flower - girls and clowns ; cavalier and boor—all 
met on equal footing, aud cast aside, for the time, the con- 
ventionalities of society. No introduction was needed. 

“Are you quite sure of your guests ?” asked Maud, as 
she stood by Algernon's side. ‘‘Do you know who they 
are ?” 

**T think so,” he answered, carelessly, ‘Of course I 
gave the invited leave to bring a friend, and if any poor 
devil has got in ‘ unbeknownst,’ I hope he’ll have a good 
time of it.” 

Maud looked around on the splendor with a proud sen- 
sation. ‘All of this is mine and thine,” she thought, and 
her fancy traveled to the hour when she would share the 
honors of such pageants. Algernon had really been quite 
devoted. He had spoken twice of their marriage as an 
event soon to take place. He seemed scarcely able to quit 
her side, even to attend to his guests. ‘‘ All went merry as 
a marriage-bell.” 

But as she stood, somewhat weary with dancing, by one 
of the windows, a figure seemed to rise out of the shadow 
before her. She knew Angelo at once before he spoke, for 
he wore the same black cloak, and only a black mask hid 
his face. 


| hension at her companion, 


** At last,” he said, in a low voice; ‘now I can speak to 
you.” 

“* But not here,” answered Mand, looking at the people 
about her, and seeing that the interview was inevitable. 
* Wait ; I will come out to you.” 

Silently and unnoticed she went out into the garden, but 


| man had made up his mind to kill her. 


even there all was lit up so brilliantly, that it seemea 
scarcely less retired than the sv/on. 

‘Come this way,” said Angelo; ‘“‘I know the house 
well,” and he led the way up some steps to a little door 
half hidden with vines. ‘‘Here is a room where no one 
comes ; we can talk here undisturbed.” 

Maud looked imperiously at her old lover. 
light,” she said, haughtily. 

He went out and brought in one of the Chinese lanterns, 
She did not see that he locked the door at the same time. 

She walked up and down impatiently. ‘*I am weak and 
foolish to indulge you. What can you have to say to me ?” 

He had laid aside the black satin mask now, and his face 
looked strange in the colored light. ‘I have forced you to 
this, remember,” he said. ‘‘You refused my prayer. I 
felt tender to you in spite of all. I would have said good- 
by to you, and gone my way alone, as God is my witness, 
I excused you Maud ; I thought, ‘It is her mother who is 
hard and cold.’ But now I see the truth ; you are lu Lelle 
dame sans merci.” 

** And what then ?” asked Maud, coldly. 

**What then ?” answered Angelo, in a strange voice. 
‘*Why, then I am without pity either.” 

‘In this mood I see no good of prolonging the inter- 
view,” said Maud, going to the door. ‘Scoundrel! have 
you dared to lock it ?” 

‘* Yes, and this is the key,” answered the young man, as, 
with a strong throw, he sent it whirling through the open 


“ Bring a 


| window. 
The grounds about the old palace were like a scene of | 


* Are you mad ?” cried Maud, looking with real appre- 
*T can call—I can bring the 
servants, and have you arrested at once.” 

“*T believe Iam mad, sometimes,” said Angelo, pressing 
his hands to his forehead ; ‘‘ but memory remains. How 
kind and sweet you were once to me, Maud ! and I have 
heard how you have led others on to despair and death. It 
is righteous that you should have no more victims. This 


| smooth-faced Englishman shall not have you, Maud. You 


have banished me from your presence. You would not 
grant me one poor little interview ; so there came a green 
and gilded snake to me by night, and whispered some- 
thing. Would you like to know what it said ?” 

Maud was speechless with horror. She saw now that she 
was shut up with a madman, and her heart sank, and the 
blood seemed to freeze in her veins. 

“Tt said—listen !—it said, ‘You cannot live together, 
but you can die together’ !” 

Maud shuddered, and looked about for a bell-rope. Of 
course in this rubbish-room there was nothing of the kind. 
She had heard that one must not show fear to a maniac; 
so, pale and quiet, she stood and fixed her eyes upon 
him. 

‘Dear Angelo,” she said, in her most coaxing voice, ‘I 
see that you are sick. Come home with us. Come at once. 
We will tend you. Don’t you remember how we nursed 
you once through a fever, and you said my hands were 
always so cool on your forehead. My mother . 

“The she-wolf! Ah, yes,” cried Angelo, in a fury, 
**you can’t cheat me with fair words now; it’s too late. 
You led me on in the old days with that fair face and ten- 
der voice. Look around you now; don’t you see the 
ghosts of your victims? Ah, poor Clive, with his wan, 
young face, and one with the ghastly wound, Ah, wait! 
most reverend ghostships, .we will soon join you. We shall 
all be ghosts soon. How was it, Maud, we used to read, 
‘Locked in one another’s arms, and silent in a last 
embrace’ ?” ; 

Maud saw that the situation was desperate. This mad- 
If she cried aloud 


XUM 


it would be her last cry. 
above her, 

She tried to be calm. It would be something to find out 
his weapons. 

“Very well,” she said, as quietly as possible ; ‘how 
shall we die ?” 

‘* Wait,” answered Angelo, with an uncanny sparkle in 
his eyes. ‘‘ Do you hear anything unusual ?” 

Maud listened, but at first her fast-beating heart stifled 
all sound. She was so near, yet so far, from help. Then 
a strange murmur arose, and cries that grew sharper, as if 
with terror. : 

‘*My God !” she cried, ‘* is the house on fire ?” 

Her companion nodded. At the same time she saw the 
tongues of flame devouring the withered roses on the old 
tapestries. Angelo had quietly lit them with the gay paper 
lantern. 

‘* We'll go up in a chariot of fire!” he cried, in glee. 
“They will never notice us. I have given them work else- 
where, Cry—scream now—every one is screaming. You 
will not be heard. On a chariot of fire! Your smooth- 
faced Englishman never counted on these fireworks. By 
Bacchus, how brave it looks! Our bridal illumination— 
our joy-fires, Maud! Hurra !” 

Maud called aloud. She strove with frantic hands to 
pile the crumbling fragments of antiquity together, that 
she might climb to the high window. In vain she tore her 
delicate hands striving to move the great sarcophagus, for 
it was firm as a rock. 

‘Yes, that will hold our ashes,” cried Angelo, as he saw 
her working with it. ‘After life’s fitful fever we will 
sleep well.” 

The air began to grow hot, and the small window was so 
brilliantly illuminated that Maud thought the fire must be 
great. Within the rooms the flames were creeping slowly 
and surely over every inflammable thing. Death seemed 
growing nearer, with all the shouts and sounds of busy 
life about her. Were there ghosts in the room already, or 
was her brain heated strangely? Oh, young Clive with 
the wan, white face !—away—away! And this head with 
the ghastly, bleeding wound! Where was Algernon, that 
he did not miss and seek for his promised wife ? 

No, she could not die—life was too strong, too sweet ! 
At any rate, she could not stand and wait for death—wait 
till the flames scorched and shriveled all the fresh young 
beauty out of face and limb, till she would grow into a 
thing abhorred—to be shut away quickly from the sight—- 
in the grave ; and then—— 

The noise and cries seemed to come nearer ; and it was 
so, in trath. Algernon, who was quietly directing the 
men, saw the flames which illuminated the small window. 

The sounds gave Maud new strength. She piled up once 
more the fragments about with feverish haste. She could 
almost touch the heated panes, when they gave way once 
more, and she fell fainting amid the pile, along with the 
fluttering bits of blazing tapestry. The flames caught the 
delicate lace trimming of her dress, and ran over it like 
lightning. With the stiff brocade they crept more can- 
tiously; but Maud lay there ona sort of funeral pile, un- 
heeding, silent as death. Angelo cowered, half-frightened, 
in & corner, regarding his work. 

So they were found when the door was burst, and the 
men entered thé stifling room. They stooped over Mand 
to raise her, but Algernon motioned them away, He recog- 
nized the proud figure and once lovely face of his prom- 
ised bride, now marred by the fall and scarred with the 
fire. He saw, too, the cowering figure of the handsome 
Italian. 

‘“Take care of him,” he said, ‘‘I will see to the lady’; 


The one small window was high 
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and he thought bitterly, ‘‘ This must be also one of Maud’s 
victims, and the last.” 

Days after, Mand came out of the delirium of fever and 
opened her eyes on her mother’s face. For a moment she 
could not understand the deep pity of that look. Then the 
night of horror rushed over her. 

‘*Am TI disfigured ?” she asked. 

*“Never mind, 


‘*Bring me a glass.” 
Thank God you are alive, my child,” 
said Mrs. Ulrich, with real motherly tenderness, awakened 
by the danger in her tone. 

‘*Has Algernon seen me ?” she asked. 

**He brought you here. He found you.” 

‘Then all is over.” 

** He left you a note.” 

‘* He is gone, then—heartless.” 

‘We always knew he was heartless,” said the mother, 
consolingly. 

‘* And that insane wretch——” 

‘*Angelo is dead. He only lived two days after they 
found him.” 

‘* Why could EF not die, too ?” cried Maud, turning away. 
‘*Do not speak to me again, mother ; I must try to endure 
life.” 

And she lay for hours, re-living the past, and madly 
mutinous against God or fate. In vain. She was impe- 
tent to change aught. What was written in the book of 
fate was written. 

And so ended Maud Ulrich’s Carnival. But on the Corso 
the same gay scene went on: the same flower*wreathed car- 
riages and ships, the same bright faces in the balconies, 
the same rain of flowers and con/fdili, till the last night 
when the torches danced about like fireflies, and the street 
was light as day. Then, one by one the torches were 
blown out, and silence and darkness came on as they had 
come over the brightness of Maud Ulrich’s life. The car- 
nival was over. Her life’s carnival was over. The steady 
working days had come, and there was time still for 
romance and better aims. 


THE ORIENTAL DREAM OF PARADISE, 


Tue Eastern mind conceived a future of sensual happi- 
ness, and this feeling Mohammed developed, giving such a 
picture of elysium, with its houris and enjoyments, as made 
the Oriental intoxicated with hope. Earth could give but 
temporary, passing pleasure to the natural appetites, to the 
sense of beauty, to all that chirmed the senses. A heaven 
where there would be no limit to the enjoyment was to him 
a bourne for which no sacrifice could be too great. 

The opium fhat he smoked filled his mind with just such 
pictures, and the artist gives real, though shadowy, form 
to the dream of this Eastern functionary, risen from low 
degree by subserviency to a master’s whims, with hands 
doubtless sullied by many a stain of blood and greed. 
There is no fibre in his'base soul for any high or noble feel- 
ing ; no ambition for a good eminence here or hereafter. 

His whole gross, low nature is not more truly depicted 
than the phantoms that fill his mind and seem to take form 
in the smoke of his tchibook. 

Whatever energy there was in the Moslem races in their 
first military ardor, has been lost in the years. of peace, 
which leave them only nerveless, degraded, sensuous and 
cruel, 

The dream and dreamer must pass away. The lands 
ennobled by the earliest records of our race must soon be 
cleared of these voluptuaries, to give place to men of 
energy and intellect—men with noble aspirations here and 
hereafter. 
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QUEENIE’S KISS. 


Dr. GersHam threw himself wearily into the great arm- | 
chair in Mrs. Hyde's cozy sitting-room. He had just | 
returned from a professional visit, and a long ride in the | 
cold and wind had given him a severe headache. ‘The doc- 
tor was Mrs. Hyde’s boarder, but he had been so long in 
the family that he seemed like one of them. 

Queenie Brian, Mrs. Hyde’s niece, sat by the window, 
busy with some needlework. 

Queenie was a slender, brilliant little thing of seventeen, 
with short, boyish curls, and big, roguish brown eyes. 

On the death of her parents, years before, she had been 
adopted by her aunt. Queenie was wayward, willful and 
bewitching, ang ruled right royally in the little village of 
Wayland. Her 
cousins, Tom 
and Johnnie 
Hyde, were 
her devoted 
slaves, and 
she alternately 
petted and 
teased them. 
Only of Dr. 
Gersham was 
she shy; and 
sometimes he 
even was not 
quite safe 
from her wild 
pranks. But 
afterward he 
would invari- 
ably find a 
peace -offering 
in the shape 
of some favor- 
ite delicacy on 
the tea-tuble ; 
or, perhaps, 
his dressing- 
gown and slip- 
pers comfort- 
ably warmed 
and ready for 
him on his re- 
turn from a 
long, tedious 
ride. 

Ht is not to 
be supposed, 
however, that she confessed to any of these weaknesses. . I | 
am afraid, on the contrary, that my small heroine manu- 
factured innumerable fibs when questioned too closely. 

Dr. Gersham had grown wise through experience, and 
generally accepted these little favors with a smile and but 
few words. 

On the afternoon of the opening of my story, as the stal- 
wart figure in the armchair gave a long sigh of weariness 
and pain, Queenie threw her work aside, and ran from the 
room. She returned presently with an armful of cushions, 
which she arranged invitingly on the lounge, and, wheel- 
ing it closer to him, motioned the doctor to the impromptu 
couch, 

He smiled and obeyed her gesture, catching her hands as 
he sank back on the pillows. 

‘‘Why did you do this, Queenie ?” 

She laughed archly, trying to release herself. 
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QUEENIE’S KISS, —‘‘‘ COME, I WILL GIVE YOU JUST TWO MINUTES IN WHICH TO KISS ME 
OF YOUR OWN FREE WILL, JUST AS YOU DID ON THE PIAZZA. 


“‘T don’t know—I guess because I love you!” 

**Do you—do you ?” he asked, his face flushing eagerly. 

*T don’t know. Do you love me?” 

‘*Ah! have you need to ask me that, girlie? Kiss me!” 

He endeavored to draw her face down to his, but she 
slipped from his grasp. 

*‘T shall not kiss you, because the man whom I kiss of 
my own free will will be my future husband !” and away she 
danced, saluting Tom in the hall with a merry jest. 

Dr. Gersham sighed. 

“‘She is only a child,” he said; ‘‘a bright, beautiful, 
happy child. I will be thirty-two years old to-morrow 
—too old and steady for a little humming-bird like 
Queenie.” 

Several evenings later, Queenie entered the library where 
the doctor sat 
reading his 
journal. 

“Doctor. 
see if I don’t 
look nice.” 

“Oh, don’t 
bother me!’ 
he answered, 
shortly; bury- 
ing himself 
still deeper in 
the journal. 

“Humph! 
cross thing! 
I am . going 
with Charlie 
Vill skating 
on the creek. 
There is sure 
to be a crowd, 
and I want to 
know if I look 
| mice.” 
| He put his 
paper. aside 
and looked at 
her. It was 
impossible to 
help admiring 
Queenie at 
any time, and 
in her jaunty 
skating cos- 
tume she was 
more bewitch- 
ing than ever. 
But the doctor only said, as he struggled with the passionate 
love in his heart, ‘‘ You are a vain little thing—you look 
well enough,” 

Queenie shook her skates together with a musical clash, 
tried to frown on him, and laughed instead ; then asked, 
with mock gravity : 

“Do you love me as well as you did last Tuesday ?” 

le 

The doctor threw his paper ‘aside ‘the second time, and 
turned his clear gray eyes upon her. 

‘* Well then——” 

Queenie hesitated a moment, swayed toward him, a 
roguish dimple coming at one corner of heremouth ; then 
her warm breath swept his face, as, with a sudden move- 
ment,.she turned and left the prints of her wicked white 
teeth on his cheek! The next instant she had flown, while 
her tantalizing laugh floated back to the solitary man in 
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the library. Dr. Gersham was a great lover of music ; 
the parlor. 

One afternoon in the early Spring, the doctor was sing- 
ing, and accompanying himself on the organ. 
thought himself the sole occupant of the room, and drifted, 
presently, into grand old hymns, solemn chants and weird 
dirges. The deep voice rose magnificently. Surely Dr. 
Gersham might well be proud of his voice. He paused to 


look at some music in the rack, and there was a moment’s 


silence, broken suddenly by a low sob. The doctor turned 
and gaw Queenie curled up in the recess of a window. 
Never before, during all his acquaintance with her, had he 
seen the child in tears. 
in his arms, 

“Why, little Queenie ! 

Ah, naughty Queenie ! 
his music had stirred your willful heart? But no; she 
gasped, and buried her face in her white apron as she 
answered : 

“Why, you see, Tom has gone off eeling, and wouldn’t 
let me go, though I wanted to so much !” 

The doctor langhed. 

‘Queenie, you are an incorrigible sinner ! 
responsible for all your fibs ?” 

** You will—won't you, doctor ?” turning her soft cheek 
to his. 


What is it, dear ?” 


Who will be 


For a moment he strained her close in his arms; then 
putting her away from him, he went silently to his own 
room. 

Thus the days went on. Sometimes Dr. Gersham half 
hoped that Queenie was learning to love him. But no 
sooner did he endeavor to win one serious word from 
her than she was off, with her head full of some new mis- 
chief. 

Mrs. Hyde looked on, not daring to interfere, for she 


sympathized with the doctor, and knew, in the depths of | 


her womanly heart, that he was just the one to guide and 
protect her wild little niece. But she was also well aware 


that if Queenie yielded herself to him, it would not be | 


through the dictation of a third person. 


One morning in the early part of June, while Queenie | 
| tender as he drew her into his arms, where she was glad to 


was dusting and arranging the parlor, Mrs. Hyde looked in 
at the door and said, regretfully : 

“Queenie, dear, Dr. Gersham is going to leave us next 
week. He will return to his former home in Virginia. Ido 
not suppose we shall ever see him again.” 

She ceased abruptly ; for Queenie, dropping her duster, 
had vanished, with a flushed face and quivering mouth ; and, 
a moment after, Mrs. Hyde heard the sound of the girl’s 
chamber door as it closed belrind her. 

The lady raised the duster and went on with the work, 
while a significant smile hovered about her lips. 

“Strange child! 


not.” 


That afternoon Queenie, wandering along the piazza, | 
came upon Dr. Gersham, stretched at full length on a settee. | 
He appeared to be sleeping, and Queenie paused to look at 


him, showing, for once, all her earnest little soul in the 
’ 5) 
expression of her eloquent eyes. 


She bent over him, her cheek flushing and her breath | 
| scarcely a caress, it was so swift and timid, but she did not 


coming quickly, and—— 


Dr. Gersham, lying in a half dream, felt the pressure of a | 


warm, tender mouth full on his! 

He opened his eyes slowly, and saw Queenie’s white dress 
tust fluttering around the corner of the house. Dr. Ger- 
spam knew better than to follow her. He went up to his 
room quite happy. 


and | 
e handsome organ, his property, occupied one corner of | 


He had 


He crossed the room and took her | 


Why did you not tell him how | 


| tion, if it had not been for that lucky kiss. 


She loves him, and will not confess it, | 
though there is not the shadow of a reason why she should | 


And he 


**She loves me,” he said, with a quiet smile, 
remembered her words of a few months before: 

“The man whom [ kiss of my own free will, will be my’ 
future husband !” 

Dr. Gersham laughed softly to himself. 
You and I will have a reckoning 


** Ah, my little lady! 
this evening !” 

But he was mistaken ; for Queenie was missing at tea- 
time. Mrs. Hyde informed him that she had gone to visit 
a girl friend in the village, and would not return for several 
days. 

Not until the evening before the doctor's departure for 
the South did she make her appearance, and it was a very 
solemn little face that he saw when he confronted her in the 
June twilight, and led her into the garden, where the old 
apple-tree was dropping its tinted blooms, «+ 

Little Queenie seemed suddenly to have lost her rogtish. 
ness and self-possession, and looked the very picture of 
shame and discomfiture, with her crimson face and heavy- 
lidded eyes, 

The doctor evidently had no idea of Jetting her escape 
him. 

‘Queenie, I am going to tell you about a strange dreain 
that I had the other day.” 

*T guess—I think—-that is, auntie will want me now,” 


| she stammered, looking wishfully toward the house. 


‘* Auntie cannot have you now, because I propose to keep 
you myself, at least till I relate my dream and get your 
opinion of it. You must know that I was asleep on th: 


| piazza, and it seemed as though somebody kissed me with 


two very sweet little lips ; and, furthermore, I dreamed that 


| it was by the same little girl who made the remark, some 


time ago, that the man thus favored would be her future 


| husband.” 


He paused, holding both her hands in his, and looking at 
her drooping, crimson face. 

Oh, Queenie, Queenie! how your face did burn! Ani 
how the old apple-tree seemed to whirl about! And how 
your heart did pound and pound in its prison, trying th: 
best it knew how to make its voice heard in that dreadful 
silence ! 

‘**(ueenie,” the doctor’s laughing voice was softened and 


hide her hot face on his broad shoulder ; ‘‘ little Queenie, 
don’t be ashamed of loving. It is God’s sweetest gift to 
His children—the capacity for affection. Think how long 
you have played at cross-purposes with me, darling. I 
might have gone away to the South without this satisfac- 
Ah, that 
reminds me—I will take another, if you please !” 

He was laughing again now, and Queenie clung a little 


| closer to him with a quick gesture. 


“Oh, no, no! Ieannot. I never can again !” 

“You must get used*to it, lady-bird, and you may as wel! 
begin to practice now.” 

He slipped a ring from his watch-chain—a diamond, 
with a quaint gold setting—and put it on her slender fore- 
finger. 

“This was my mother’s ring, Queenie,” he said, rever 
ently; ‘‘she died years ago, I will give it to you as a token 
of my love.” 

She turned her cheek to his with a movement that was 


speak. 

‘* Now, dear, I will take that kiss, and then I will go, for 
Ihave an engagement at the village. Next Fall I shall 
return from Virginia to claim my little wife. Come, I will 
give you just two minutes in which to kiss me ‘of your own 


| free will,’ just as you did on the piazza.” 
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He drew out his watch and waited. Queenie, standing | 
directly before him, laughed nervously, and flushed and 
trembled, still hesitating. Never was there a more timid, 
bashful creature, now that she was fairly conquered, She 
dared not even lift her eyes to his face. 

*‘One minute more,” said the doctor, standing, watch in 
hand, like grim Fate. 

**Oh, dear!” Queenie gasped, and looked about her fear- 
fully, as though she were about to do something dreadful ; 
and then suddenly lifted two very meek lips. 

“‘T will now,” she said. And once again Dr. Gersham 
felt the shy pressure of the fragrant mouth on his, only this 
time he responded with interest ; and then Queenie broke 
away from him and ran into the house. 

The next morning, just before his departure, the doctor 
had a conversation in the library with Mrs. Hyde, and as he 
re-entered the sitting-room he overheard Johnnie’s excla- 
mation to Tom : 

“Thomas J. Hyde! Queenie has the doctor's ring on her 
finger. What does that mean ?” 

**Tt means,” said Dr. Gersham, ‘‘ that I want you to take 
good care of Queenie until next September, and then there 
will be a wedding right here.” 

And there was. 


COINCIDENCES OF DATES, 


Some coincidences of dates are very remarkable. 

On the 25th of August, 1569, the Calvinists massacred 
the Catholic nobles and priests of Béarn and Navarre. 

On the same day of the same month, in 1582, the Cal- 
vinists were massacred in Paris and elsewhere. 

On the 25th of October, 1615, Louis XIII. married Anne 
of Austria, infanta of Spain; whereupon we may remark 
the following coincidences : 

The name Loys* de Bourbon contains thirteen letters ; 
so does the name Anne d’Autriche. 

Louis was thirteen years old when this marriage was 
decided on. Anne was the same age. 

He was the thirteenth King of France bearing the name 
of Louis, and she was thirteenth infanta of the name of 
Anne of Austria. 

On the 23d of April, 1616, died Shakespeare ; on the 
same day of the same month, in the same year, died the 
great poet Cervantes, . 

On the 29th of May, 1630, King Charles IT. was born. 

On the 29th of May, 1660, he was restored. 

On the 29th of May, 1672, the English fleet was beaten 
by the Dutch. 

On the 29th of May, 1679, the rebellion of the Covenan- 
ters broke out in Scotland. 

The Emperor Charles VY. was born on February the | 
24th, 1500; on that day he won the Battle of Pavia, in 
1525, and on the same day was crowned in 1530. 

On the 29th of January, 1697, M. de Broquemar, Presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Paris, died suddenly in that city ; 
next day his brother, an officer, died suddenly at Bergue, 
where he was governor. ‘The lives of these brothers 
present remarkable coincidences. One day the officer, 
being engaged in battle, was wounded in his leg by asword- 
blow. On the same day, at the same moment, the presi- 
dent was afflicted with acute pain, which attacked him sud- 
denly in the same leg as that of his brother which had 
been injured. 

John Aubrey mentions the case of a friend of his who 
was born on the 15th of November ; his eldest son was born 


ee 


* Up to Louis XIIL,, all the kings of this name spelled Louis as 
Loys, 
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on the 15th of November ; and his second son’s first son 
on the same day of the same month. 

At the hour of Prime, April 6th, 1327, Petrarch first saw 
his mistress Laura, in the Church of St. Clara, in Avignon. 
In the same city, same month, same hour, 1348, she died. 

The deputation charged with offering the crown of 
Greece to Prince Otho, arrived in Munich on the 18th of 
October, 1832 ; and it was on the thirteenth of October, 
1862, that King Otho léft Athens, to return to it no more. 

On the 21st of April, 1770, Louis XVI. was married at 
Vienna, by the sending of the ring. 

On the 21st of June, in the same year, took place the 
fatal festivities of his marriage. 

On the 21st of January, 1781, was the fée at the Hotel de 
Ville, for the birth of the Dauphin. 

On the 21st of June, 1791, took place the flight to Va- 
rennes. 

On the 21st of January, 1793, he died on the scaffold. 

There is said to be a tradition, of Norman-monkish ori- 
gin, that the number 3 is stamped on the royal line of Eng- 
land, so that there shall not be more than three princes 
in succession without a revolution. 

William I., William Il., Henry I. ; then followed the 
revolution of Stephen. 

Henry IL., Richard I., John ; invasion of Louis, Dauphin 
of France, who claimed the throne. 

Henry III., Edward I., Edward IT., who was dethroned 
and put to death. 

Edward ITI., Richard I., who was dethroned. 

Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VI. ; the crown passed to 
the House of York. 

Edward IV., Edward V., Richard IIL; the crown 
claimed and won by Henry Tudor. 

Henry VII., Henry VIII., Edward VI.; usurpation of 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Mary I., Elizabeth; the crown passed to the House of 
Stuart. 

James I., Charles I.; revolution. 

Charles II., James II. ; invasion of William of Orange. 

William of Orange and Mary IL, Anne ; arrival of the 
House of ‘Brunswick. 

George I., George II., George ITI., George IV., William 
IV., Victoria. 

The law has proved faulty in the last case ; but certainly 
there was a crisis in the reign of George IV. 

As I am on the subject of English princes, I will add 
another singular coincidencey though it has nothing to do 
with the fatality of numbers. 

It is that Saturday has been a day of ill-omen to the later 
kings. 

William of Orange died Saturday, 18th of March, 1702. 

Anne died Saturday, Ist of August, 1704. 

George I. died Saturday, 10th of June, 1727. 

George II. died Saturday, 25th of October, 1760. 

George III. died Saturday, 30th of January, 1820. 

George IV. died Saturday, 26th of June, 1830. 


Trur Tastr.—There is a great difference between taste 
and fancy. One is a perception of some manifestation of a 
principle in nature, the other a mere predilection for works 
of art. One is founded on the soul as seen through its 
outward covering, the other contemplates only the exterior 
dress. True taste is the love of the sublime, the beautiful 
and true. 


Virtue seems nothing more than a motion consonant 
with the system of things. Were a planet to fly from its 
orbit, it would represent a vicious man, 
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‘Shall the emerald gem of our Western World 
Be set in the crown of a stranger ?” 


minican Republic, the last born of American States, the 
lest child of European civilization in the New World. 
uw steamer, but a week from its frosty parting, in Decem- 
ber, from brown, leafless New York, is rounding into the 
sunny, verdure-crowned Ojama, with the gray old city of 
Santo Domingo, the romantic cradle of American history, 
rising before us. On our right stretches the lofty line of 


wooded heights, embowering in wild fertility the site first ! 


Baiandra Head. 


| territory of the young Princess of Ojama. 


Carrenero Island. 


delighted eyes of the first white man who trod its shores. 
That man, brave, loving, impetuous Miguel Diaz, there 
found a safe refuge, a noble lordship, and a royal bride. 
An officer in the military colony of Isabella, he had rashly 
struck his superior in command, in a too eager defense ot 
an entrapped native chieftain. Death would have been the 


| penalty of this reckless generosity, had he not fled at once 
We are within the waters and under the flag of the | 


with a faithful friend. They mounted their steeds and 
wound their way through mountain-passes known only to 
their grateful Indian guide, to the gold-bearing regions of 
Jibas. Feeling not safe there, Diaz and his friend were 
conducted by the native chiefs down the southern slopes of 
the ‘‘Golden Mountains” to the river Jaina, within the 
At her hands 
they received a religious welcome. The white strangers, 
with their horses and firearms, were accepted with submis- 


Levantados Cayo. 
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chosen by Columbus for the capital city of his newly dis- | 
covered world, soon to be the scene of his imprisonment 
and plunder by. ungrateful Spain. 

On the opposite side stand the ruins of the Casa de Colon 
(the house of Columbus), now desolate and uninhabitable. 
There Diego, the son of the ‘‘Great Admiral,” held his 


vice-regal court in princely splendor. Now its only sign 
approaches on the landward side. The Dominican Gov- 
ernment desires to preserve and restore these footprints of 
Columbus, as a museum record of the American history of 
races. 

Our steamer glides to its wharf between the walls and 
towers of Santo Domingo city and the steeps of the oppo- 


site bank, glowing with the richest hues of tropical foliage, | 


looking much as it must have done when it burst on the 


sive reverence, as something divine. The site of Santo 
Domingo was one of her marriage gifts to Diaz; and its 
line of walls, traced by the son of Columbus, and chiefly 
raised by the labors of her subjects, still stands intact, the 
silent link between that dark past and the doubtful present. 

The leading pictures of the scenes are little changed from 


| what they were in the closing days of the son of Columbus ; 
of life is a cluster of negro huts, which encumber its | 


but there is a vast significance in the simple fact of such a 
messenger as ours arriving from the grand, undreamed-of 
free Republic of the North, dropping quietly and regularly 
in her place at the custom-house wharf, to supply wants 
and fraternize thought between hitherto distant, if not 
antagonistic, races. Steam and electricity, and their voice, 
the free press, ate the peace-making »owers in this fretful, 
contentious world of ours. Something of these mighty 


| germs of the leveling upward process is seen and felt in 
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the obliging readiness of all men of all colors to carry 
through the business of the steamer, and to make the 
search for fruit and antiquities easy and pleasant to the 
passengers. 

‘‘Where is the old Ceiba Tree, the place where the 
Spanish bloodhounds were fed on the blood of the slaugh- 
tered natives ?” asked one of us of a tall colored woman, 
who stood near the water-gate, on guard over an assorted 
cargo of oranges, melons and other fruits. 

She smiled at the stern, impatient tone of the disciple 
of Bergh, and pointed out the way, in the direction of the 
ferry. 

Once there were three stately trees shading the memora- 


ble spot; one is gone, another is dying, and the third | 


stands alone, like a grim sentinel on duty. Here were 
landed the first negroes brought to the American continent, 
and near by their descendants have their native shipyard, 
and a landing for mahogany and other fine woods brought 
from the interior. A quantity is generally there, awaiting 
shipment. From under this tree Columbus was taken in 
chains on board the vessel which carried him a prisoner to 
Spain ; and tourists often have crosses made of the wood, 
as mementoes of his forced departure from the realms he 
had given to Spain. 

Standing under the shade of this historic tree, looking 
across the Ojama, one of the boat-builders pointed out a 
lovely range of hill slopes, upon which some Americans 
were to establish their Winter villas, and build a steam saw- 
mill. The restless spirit and improving hands of the 
Yankees were cutting their way everywhere, and in this 
region they exercise special rights of pre-emption. Here 
everything is granted them by law and public opinion. 
The evidence of this grows stronger with every day of so- 
journ and every mile of travel. 

Passing from the river side, up the rough streets to our 
hotel, on the Calle de Comercio, almost every Dominican 
met us with a smile and greeting so warm and frank, that 
it could only be interpreted as a cordial welcome. 

The Dominican Republic is the solitary American foot- 
hold in the West Indies, and the whole of its singular 
career is closely interwoven with the policy—or the want of 
it—of the Washington Cabinet. A glance at the map will 
show the commanding position of this wonderful chain of 
islands. They are sufficient of themselves to constitute an 
empire, and in the effective centre of their natural order of 
supremacy is niched the matchless Bay of Samana. 

For a quarter of a century, the ablest statesmen of the 
Union, without regard to section or party, have considered 
the acquisition of an independent trade centre at this point 
as the initial step toward a controlling American influence 
in our own American seas. 

The story of their attempts, and the causes of failure, to 
gain this sentinel outpost, is without precedence — and 
almost without record in our Cabinet annals. 

Twice in the course of our national existence, the obsti- 
nate fact that all the West India Islands are European 
dependencies, with the sole exception of the brave little 
Dominican Republic, has been fraught with threats of 
incomputable danger to our commerce. 

In the first instance, the peril was evaded by a masterly 
stroke of statecraft. Mexico was on the eve of declaring 
a monarchy, which would have opened all the ports of 
Cuba and Porto Rico to her privateers, and have com- 
pletely changed every aspect of our impending war with 
that country. General Santa Anna, who was the only man 
capable of defeating the project, was shot like a ‘ destroy- 
ing bomb ” into the camp of the Monarchists, and the work 
was done. 

Again, at a later period, and at a still more trying crisis 
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of our national life, we were obliged to purchase the suffer- 
ance of Spain at a bitter sacrifice. We yielded in pain and 
silence an American landmark, which would never have 
been surrendered, but as a sacrifice essential to the preser- 
vation of the Union. We laid the Monroe Doctrine absolutely 
at the feet of Spain. It was nota free and willing gift, but 


| the concession was nevertheless made—an unwelcome sur- 


render, born of the stern necessities of the Civil War. 

No longer can we say that foreign governments shall not 
plant new colonies on our borders—at. the gateways of our 
commerce, and build fresh strongholds of military despot- 
ism on the ruins of American Republics. Spain did all 
this at our very doors—did it openly and defiantly. We 
looked on in passive silence, while she extin guished, at one 
blow, the Monroe Doctrine and the Dominican Republic. 

In the words of Ponte, ‘‘She raised her pirate flag of 
blood and gold” over what by right belonged to our coun- 
try aud commerce; for Samana had been assigned to us by 
the Dominican Government as a desirable naval station, 
and a not less desirable trade centre. 

With the late lesson of national escape from privateer 
raids on our commerce before him, well might President 
Pierce realize the value of a sentinel watch-tower, if one 
could be placed on guard, in this field of perpetual men- 
ace. The opportunity was offered by the sudden birth of 
the Dominican Republic—the first and only American State 
that floats its free and independent flag, in our own tropical 
seas, 

President Boyer, of Hayti—a statesman far above the 
pettiness of race jealousies—incorporated the Spanish 
colony of Santo Domingo, occupying the eastern two-thirds 
of the island with the French-speaking republic of the 
west, and held the two communities in peaceful union for 
more than twenty years. Boyer maintained this union by 
practically ignoring all distinctions of race or color, and the 
Dominican portion was, in effect, ruled by white influence. 
Hayti, then and always, denies the right of citizenship to 
whites, but, under Boyer, the rule was quietly ignored in 
the eastern section of the islands ; his respect for educated 
and wealthy white gentlemen aroused the jealousy of his 
black officers, and proved fatal to his power. They con- 
spired against him, and Boyer was swept under by the tor- 
rent of African prejudices. 

Blacks were sent to supersede, and in some cases im- 
prison, the white officials, and the old city of Santo Domingo 
saw the sons of her soil hurled from power, and immured 
in that bastile of the new world, the tower of Homenage, on 
the one crime of having no African blood in their veins, 

The Dominicans saw, with anger and dismay, their most 
honored citizens cast down and persecuted, only because 
they were whites ; and, in their desperation, they rose as 
one man to break the yoke of exclusively African. soy- 
ereignty. 

When, in February, 1844, we were celebrating the birth- 
day of the great Captain in our War of Independence, a 
brave band of Dominicans met under the shadow of the 
cathedral, to plan the gift of a new State to the American 
system. Five days later the daring plot was carried into 
execution, and the first fruits of success were offered at the 
altar of the Union. ‘‘God’s own finger planted us in the 
heart of our double continent ; He made us American, and 
we will prove our birthright by the precious love-offering 
to the great Mother of Free States,” was the recorded de- 
cision of the young chiefs of that revolution. ‘‘ We will 
bring to the Union the key of our tropical seas; we will 
make her a free gift of Samana, as a new, commanding, 
truly American centre, for her inter-state and inter-sea 
communication.” 

In the full spirit of that resolution the work was accom- 
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plished. In one night the arsenals were stormed, the cita- 
del won and the bastions commanding the land and water 
gates captured by surprise. The tower of Homenage gave 
up its political prisoners, and the old Luilding on the plaza 
of Santo Domingo echoed to the tread of the fathers of the 
new-born Republic. 

There were few signs of outbreak, and no waste of life, 
on that eventful night. The distant roll of the drum and 
the quick answer of bugle-note, ringing out the appointed 
signal of success, made the circuit of the city walls with 
almost peaceful distinctness ; yet that was the birthnight of 
the only American power in the Antilles. The sunrise of 
tat bright February morning smiled on the White Cross 
Danner of a new State, the Dominican Republic. 

At noon the plaza was thronged with natives of all colors 
and conditions, who hastened, with pledges of sympathy 


and assistance, to the cause of equal rights before the law. | 


Every village manned its outposts. The Dominicans 
bravely maintained, in many battle-fields, the new State 
they had created for the American system, and in all their 
political trials and conflicts, they adhered to the great idea 
that Samana was the natural centre of commercial su- 
premacy in the West Indies, and should by right be under 
the care and protection of the United States. 

True to this hope and intention, the Dominicans sent 
envoys to the United States, to offer Samana as a coign of 
vantage to American progress in the West Indies ; but, 
incredible as it now reads, it was rejected by the Washing- 
ton Cabinet for that very reason. Several leading Senators 
held the opinion that all the West Indies should be aban- 
doned to the African race, and therefore opposed the recog- 
nition of the Dominican Republic, as indirectly offering a 
premium for the introduction of white settlements. 

The steadfast adherence of the Dominicans to the broad- 
est American principles of policy, finally prevailed over this 
adverse influence. Moreover, the lesson of the Mexican 
War was too recent to be wholly disregarded, and a secret 


sense of the possibility of a Spanish dictatorship also had | 


its weight with the Cabinet. 

In 1853-54, Commissioner Cazneau was instructed by 
Secretary Marcy to offer a rental of $5,000 per year for a 
perpetual lease of a naval station on Samana Bay. A pri- 


to that effect, and Governor George B. McClellan, of New 
Jersey, then Major in the United States Engineer Corps, 
was chosen to select the site, and the frigate Columbia car- 
ried the whole party to the scene of labor. 

After landing Commissioner Cazneau at Santo Domingo 
City, where, for the first time, the White Cross flag of the 
youngest exchanged salutes with the Stars and Stripes of 
the eldest of the American Republics, the Columbia then 
proceeded to Samana, McClellan selected and surveyed 
the site, since pronounced by Spanish engineers to be with- 
ont a rival in the Antilles. 

Meanwhile Cazneau bad arranged all the conditions, and 
the treaty was before the Dominican Senate, when there 
suddenly ared in the harbor of Santo Domingo a 
French sn oglish Squadron, to forbid the ratification of 
the treaty. The Dominican Cabinet was peremptorily told 
that it would not be allowed to “cede so important a point 
to such a dangerous and powerful neighbor as the United 
States.” 

Under this pressure, the Dominican Executive made a 
personal request that the treaty should for the present be 
withdrawn ; and Commissioner Cazneau declared that he 
considered the Dominican Government under foreign du- 
ress, and demanded his passports. The Dominican Secre- 
tary of State explained that, from the necessities of the | 
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hour, and the danger of an invasion from Hayti, the subject | erally understood, and private companies have been formed 
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must remain in abeyence until his Government should 
obtain an assurance of protection from the United States 
against European interference. 

The right of our Government to the fulfillment of the 
original concession at Samana has been recentiy admitted, 
though somewhat indirectly, by the Dominican Republic, 
though not acted upon. 

It is a curious fact, though known but to few, that an 
important part of the site selected—Levantado Islaud—is 
actually and absolutely the property of the United States ; 
the deed of gift never having been canceled by the giver, 
or officially declined by our Government. 

During the Administration of President Buchanan, the 
project of establishing the bay and peninsula of Samana as 
a free and neutral port, was submitted by 
Cazneau, and received with favor. 

Spain was then plotting the absorption of Santo Do- 


Commissioner 


| mingo, and of this fact the Washington Cabinet was 


advised by Cazneau’s official dispatches ; but a mightier 
evil was then threatening the Union, and the announce- 
ment passed unnoticed. With the possible disruption of 
the Union, and the terrible consequences of civil war 
before it, our Cabinet could not venture to offend Spain 
with the assertion of the Monroe Doctrine. While Cuba 
and Porto Rico could be made the refuge of Confederate 
privateers, we could not afford to oppose the addition of the 
one link wanting in Spain’s chain of overpowering dicta- 
torship ; she arrayed her naval and military forces for tho 
suppression of the Dominican Republic, without a sign or 
word of protest from us. 

The Dominican people did for us what we were unable to 
do for ourselves—they rose in revolt, and rescued their lib- 
erties from the grasp of the Spanish invader. 

One of the first acts of their restored independence was 
to proffer Samana to the United States—for the third time 
—either as a national domain, or on the basis of a free and 
neutral port. 

The gift was declined ; but before the close of our civil 
war, Secretary Seward had become deeply impressed with: 


| the necessity of securing a point from which American 


influence might radiate, in the West Indies. He was dis- 


appointed both at St. Thomas and Samana, chiefly because 
; See . | 
vate arrangement was made with the Dominican Executive 


public opinion had never been instrugted upon the import- 
ance of the question. 

President Grant, with all these landmarks of Cabinet ex- 
perience before him, took up the subject upon a bolder 
policy than any of his predecessors. He proposed to act 
upon the wish of the Doménican people, and annex their 
republic to the Union, as Texas had previously been added 
to the list of States. The Senate did not respond to the 
policy of the Executive, and the Dominican Republic was 
ruled out of our national system. 

The movement was not made withoutreflection or exam- 
ination on our part, as President Grant, in 1871, sent Hon. 
Benjamin Wade, Dr. Blake, General Sigel, Frederick 
Douglas, President White, Dr. Howe and Mr. Barton, as 
Commissioners to Santo Domingo,:to examine into the 
condition of the Republic and the feelings of the native 
population. The result showed that the voice of the people 
of the Republic -was heartily in favor of annexation to the 
United States, and that they looked solely to us for that 
influence which was to increase the material and moral 
prosperity of the island. 

On the failure of the scheme of annexation, a lease was 
taken of Samana, and the United States flag was raised 
over it ; and that, too, was ruled out. 
of the measure bore some fruit. 

The position and character of Samaua became more gen- 


Yet the discussion 
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to develop its natural advantages. Whatever may be the | der, is offered to us spontaneously by its republican inhab- 
success of such enterprises to their individual promoters, | itants, not once, but repeatedly, and we have treated the 
at least out of their efforts, and from the political antece- | offer with the utmost indifference, although European 
dents of Samana, this sequel has evolved—-the much-coy- | Powers have evinced their strong inclination to prevent, if 
eted trade-centre has been won at. last alinost beyond a | possible, our meeting the wishes of the people of Santo 
doubt ; for the Dominican Government is consenting to | Domingo, whether as to the cession of the whole territory, 
declare it a free port, for ever neutral of war. or of Samana and its bay. 

The position of affairs is thus extremely strange. A ter- It is a question that is likely to recur again, and is 
ritory ot great importance to this country as a naval station, _ worthy the serious attention of our people and our public 
at the mouth of the enlf on which onr Sonthern States bor- | men. 


THE EXECUTIVE MANSION, SANTO DOMINGO 
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THE GRAMPLS, 


| 


Tur following account of this curious creature is from | 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. The writer says: 

‘‘A very unusual scene was witnessed, recently, in our 
harbor. ‘Two full-grown grampuses entered the Narrows 
in the wake of one of the Allan line of steamers, and were 
observed dashing rapidly about the harbor, blowing at 
intervals, and seemingly quite bewilde1. A boat’s crew 
from a man-of-war, which happened - in the harbor, 
was dispatched in pursuit of one of them, and chased it 
to the head of the harbor, where its tail caught between 
the piles of a wharf, and it became completely powerless. 
Ropes were passed round it, and it was speedily dragged 
into shallow water in one of the coves and dispatched. It 
proved to be a full-grown grampus, 25 feet 4 inches in 
joneth and 15 feet in cireumference. Its companion man- 
aged to find the entrance to the harbor, and escaped. 

‘*The dead grampus was cut up for the sake of the oil it 
contained, but very little could be extracted. I managed 
to obtain the skull and jaws, which are in perfect condition. 
They have been thoroughly cleaned, and I shall present 
them to our local museum. There are eleven teeth in the 
upper and under side of each jaw—forty-four in all—very 
powerful, large, conical, and somewhat hooked, those fur- 
thest back being flattened at the summit. Two of them 
are broken, indicating the severe battles in which it had 
boen engaged. 

‘This armament of powerful teeth, which interlock when 
the mouth is closed, indicates the voracious and warlike 
character of the grampus. It attacks and devours seals and 
the smaller porpoises and dolphins, but lives chiefly on 
cod, halibut, skate and turbot, of which it consumes 
immense numbers. It is stated that a number of them will 
in company attack a Greenland whale, biting and tearing 
its flesh with their powerful teeth, some seizing the tail, 
others the lips and tongue, like so many mastiffs fighting 
a wild bull, and seldom ceasing the contest till finally vic- 
torious. 

**T made a careful examination of the great animal soon 
after its capture. The color is black on the upper part of 
the body, suddenly changing to white on the sides and 
abdomen. Immediately above and rather behind the eye 
is a white patch, not unlike an eyelid. The dorsal fin, 
about the middle of the body, is very large, being about 
four feet high, and the pectorals are also large. Its head 
is more rounded than that of a porpoise, and its forehead 
more convex ; its snout is short and round. The lower 
jaw 1s somewhat bent upward, broader, but not so long 4s 
the upper. 

“‘The granipus is not often seen around these coasts, 
Greenland and Davis's Straits being its favorite resort. It 
is common in the British seas and firths. This is the first 
instance of the capture of a grampus on our shores of 
which I have heard. It is no easy task to master one of 
these powerful animals, and had it not been that the tail of 


. . ! 
this one got entangled between the logs of wood forming | 


the breastwork of a wharf, it would have escaped. 
“The grampus is at once cautious and daring. It is on 
record that four of tiem were taken in the Thames at dif- 


ferent times, between 1759 and 1793, and one‘in Lynn har- 


bor in 1829. 
‘Sir Joseph Banks gives the particulars of one taken in 
the Thames in 1772: ‘ After being pierced with three har- 


poons, it pulled the attached boat twice from Blackwall to | 


Greenwich, and once as far as Deptford, against the tide 
running at the rate of eight miles an hour, and for a long 
time unimpeded by the lance-wounds which were inflicted 
When it came to the surface, 


| ments, 


boat could venture to approach it, and the dying efforts of 
this formidable creature were very terrible, Jt was finally 
killed opposite Greenwich Hospital.’ 

‘*7T suppose the one I have been describing must have get 
thoroughly exhausted by its efforts to escape, otherwise it 
would have made a more desperate fight in its list mo- 
Probably never before was a grampus caught by 


the tail. The skull, with the mouth open, displaying tbe 


teeth, will be a striking object in our museum.” 


LICHENS, 

Licrens run through the whole chromatic scale, and 
show what striking effects Nature can produce by an har- 
monious combination of a few simple lines and hues. 


Most of them are of a quiet gray tint, but some display the 
most vivid colors. One species covers trees and rocks with 


| bright yellow, powdery patches ; another sprinkles them 


with a kind of green rust, especially in the neigh borhood 
of large towns. In Europe, almost every old wall, castle, and 
rocky seashore is emblazoned with the brilliant, deep yellow 
rosettes of the common wall parmelia. Olive-green and 
pale primrose-yellow lichens diversify the surface of moor- 
land boulders and dikes. And, what is very remarkable, 


| the higher we ascend the mountain-side, the further north 


we penetrate, the brighter becomes the coloring and the 
more graceful and luxuriant the form of lichens ; present- 


| ing in this respect a parallel to many flowering plants, such 


So long as it was alive no 


as the birch, whose stem is whiter and whose leaves are 
more shining and fragrant in Norway than in this country. 

One of the loveliest species is the ‘‘ Geographical 
Lichen ” (Lecidea Geographica), which is the most arctic, 
antarctic and alpine plant in the world, occupying the 
extreme outpost of vegetation in altitude and latitude ; and 
its yellow-green crust becomes brighter, smoother and 
its characteristic black dots and 
lines, like towns and rivers and boundaries on a map, 
become deeper and glossier the nearer we approach the 
limit of perpetual snow. It is a fit companion of those 
exquisite alpine flowers that bloom their fairest in the same 
desolate circumstances, and exhibit a grace and beauty far 
surpassing those of their favored sisters of the plain. 

The little cup lichen, that holds up its tiny goblets in 
myriads to catch the dewdrops upon the turfy top of every 
old wall and bank, assumes, in one of its kindred forms 
that grows at a great height upon the mountains, a larger 
size, a more elegant shape and a more tender color. 
Nothing of the kind can be lovelier than this mountain 
species, with its soft, sulphur-colored cups, decked round 
the edge with waxen heads of the most brilliant scarlet, 
creeping over the bleak alpine turf, and forming, with the 
gay flowers of the purple saxifrage and the moss campion, 
a tiny garden in the wilderness. 

On the wildest islands of the Antarctic Ocean, where 
nothing else but lichens grow, some of the finest species 
abound, whose large, polished black shields contrast beauti- 
fully with their yellow, shrubby stems ; and on the tun- 
dras, or vast plains that border the Polar Ocean, the eye is 
delighted beyond measure with the delicate and intricate 
branching and the snowy purity’of the larger lichens, 
which form almost the only vegetation. 

One lichen in New Zealand imitates the finest lace-work ; 
another, found on Scotl ind’s northern moors, resembles mi- 
niature coral ; and on the highest and most exposed ridges 
of the Scottish mountains, one leafy species occurs whose 


more continuous, and 


| under-side is of the most splendid orange-color, while its 


upper surface, constantly wetted by the clouds and mists, 
is of the most vivid green, varied by the chocolate color of 
its large, flat, shield-like fructification, 
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Thus, where we should expect the vegetation to partake 
of the sombre nature of the locality, and to be dwarfed, 
ill-shapen, and discolored by the unfavorable circumstan- 
ces, we find the most perfect and luxuriant forms ; and just 
as the lichens in sheltered woods and valleys flourish 
best in wild wintry weather, so do their congeneis in the 
exposed altitudes and latitudes of the world, where there is 
a perpetual Winter and storms constantly prevail, exhibit 
their brightest coloring and their most graceful shapes ; 
reading to us thus the most needful lesson of one of the 
sweet uses of adversity—viz., to perfect that which concern- 
eth us, to complete the ideal which a too easy and pleasant 
life often fails to realize. 


* ENGLISH LUNCHES, 

Tae dinner in England being so stately and formal an 
affair, so exacting in its requirements of full dress and 
knowledge of etiquette, can only be agreeable to those 
persons to whom Society is second nature. The loads of 
queer celebrities who flock to England, and of whom 
English people are very fond, are often great bores at the 
dinner table. 

One literary lady of high eminence carried along a hus- 
band who drank out of a finger-glass ; one French soldier 
of fortune tore the aspic of plover’s eggs, which stood 
before him, apart with his fingers; one young lady of 
grasping disposition—I will not say what country she came 
from—reached for a bouquet from the grand epergne, and 
tipped it over. All these things are trifles, but they did 
that dreadful thing—they discomposed the lady of the 
house. 

So there has grown a species of entertainment, abso- 
lutely necessitated (as I was told by a lady who entertained 
much) by these very accidents—a luncheon, informal, gay, 
early ; a sort of mid-day dinner, where ladies sit in their 
bonnets, and gentlemen in their morning-coats—not the 
grand twelve course affair which we give in New York at 
one o’clock and call luncheon ; but a simple entertainment 
—a joint of mutton, some fruit and salad, and, perhaps, 
olaret and Madeira—where the entertainment is easy and 
perfect, and fitted to the enjoyment of everybody. 

At these pleasant affairs there can be no particular vio- 
lation of etiquette; for there is no etiquette to violate, 
Every one is at ease. The Houses of Parliament do not 
assemble till five o’clock in the afternoon, therefore the 
noble Lords and the faithful Commons are at leisure. The 
ladies have the day before them. 

I suspect many of those who have been out until three 
o'clock the night before make this meal their breakfast, 
and the guests of all nations contribute their quota of 
agreeability without disturbing the English mind by any 
violation of those rules of life, which to them, and to pol- 
ished people generally, are all important. 


THE FUTURE OF SIBERIA 


Tue Moscow correspondent of the Cologne Gazette says 
that an extraordinary development of industrial activity 
has taken place in Southern Siberia since the recent acqui- 
sition by Russia of Semiritchinsk Kulja, and the Ili Valley. 
The frontier between Siberia and China is very indefinite, 
and the adjoining territory is inhabited by races which 
used nominally to belong to China, but now openly pro- 
claim their allegiance to the Ozar. 

Taking advantage of this state of things, the Russians 
are working the gold-fields of Munisink, which are really 
in Chinese territory, with considerable success. Another 
event, which will probably be of great importance to Sibe- 
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ria, both from a political and industrial point of view, is 
the discovery of the northeastern passage round the Tchel- 
uskin Promontory, which has hitherto been considered in- 
accessible both for steamers and sailing-vessels, and has 
only once been passed in a sledge, by a boatman named 
Tcheluskin, in 1742, 

This passage greatly facilitates the communication of Eu- 
ropean Russia with the Pacific, and it is expected to afford 
great advantages to Russia in the event of a war with Eng- 
land. But it is chiefly for the development of the Siberian 
trade that the discovery will be valuable. 

It is only three years since connection was discovered 
with the Obi and the Yenisei, and already Siberia has sent 
within the present year three ships laden with corn, hemp, 
flax, etc., to Europe. A return trade will probably soon 
take place from European ports to the mouth of the Lena, 
which would place Europe in direct commercial communi- 
cation with Siberia. 

Siberia would, the correspondent adds, be capable of 
supplying a considerable portion of European markets 
with its raw products, if its agriculture were developed 
and its laboring classes increased by colonization. 


MIZPAH 


Cuaprter I. 


Eventne in the island of Jersey, and the sun already set. 
A wash of pure carmine in the western sky ; a film of whit- 
ish haze in the grassy bottom of a long valley scooped out 
between steep, wooded hills. Rising out of the haze, a 
sort of natural embankment like a bridge, -dividing the 
valley in two, and.separating Maitre le Gaye’s half from 
Maitre somebody else’s. Barely indicated in sepian shad- 
ows, a rough, strong path, dug out of the hills, bowered in 
trees, and leading down to the embankment. This em- 
bankment in shadow too, beneath the fringe, on either 
side, of lofty elms, green, leafy, beautiful in Summer glory, 
and tipped with cadmium gold on every topmost twig. 
Hanging somewhat perilously over one edge of the bank, 
a fallen trunk; and, resting upon it, a woman, young, 
beamy-eyed and beautiful; her feet buried in a tuft of 
Guernsey daisies, gleaming like white stars in the fore- 
ground ; the tall stem of a foxglove, heavy with pendent 
bells of dusky shaded pink, pricking in her loose, waving 
hair ; a basket of ferns on her knee; her white, round 
hands clasped over the fragrant burden, and partly hidden 
in dainty emerald fronds;.,her eyes half-hidden, too, 
beneath the cream-white lids and long, curved lashes, 
which rest on a cheek as rosy and purely soft as an infant’s. 
In the background, a string of mild-eyed cows, patched 
with brown and white, and driven by a girl in white Brit- 
tany cap and short skirt, down among the ferns and black- 
berry-bushes of the hillside path. A bird chirruping in 
the elm-tree. Now and then the bark of a dog from some 
distant farm. Over both, the voice of the cattle-girl sing- 
ing in the Summer twilight— 

«Que veut dire cet amour ? 
Dit Jeanot A Jeanneton.” 

So scraps of the refrain float up on the soft Summer air, 
while Mizpah le Feuille sits waiting on the old tree-trunk. 
Below, the brook babbles over the stones, and frogs gurgle 
among the long grass and water-rushes. A gray wood- 
beetle comes out on the log, and trots leisurely along, mak- 
ing a great piece of work over every little hillock of crusty 
yellow lichen or red-tipped moss. Two dissipated linnets 
flutter twittering among the branches overhead, instead of 
going home to roost. Then asmall brown lizard puts out 
his head from a hole in the bank, and begins to leisurely 
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-aeend the log. It has a slow, sanctified air, this lizard, as 
it were thinking of nothing more sublunary than a 
prayer-meeting ; but, happening to meet the gadding wood- 
beetle, it stops short, and devours him in a solemn, self- 
abnegatory way, much like some human Pharisee. 

Mizpah sits still and waits. 

By-and-by there is a sound of footsteps tramping over 
the stones down the hill-path. Out of the shadows comes 


it 


the figure of a man ; a man before whom Mizpah rises, let- 


MIZPAH. —‘‘ A BASKET OF FERNS 


ting basket and ferns fall unheeded to her feet : a man who 
catches Ler hands in his, and holds her with a passionate 
foree—a smothered, quivering cry, as of one who has 
waited long for this meeting, and hungered for it mightily. 

It is some seconds before he hears what Mizpah is say- 
ing—some seconds before any words are intelligible 


between the girl’s heavy, panting breathing, that sounds | 


like sobs. q | 
‘Let me go! let me go!” she says, twice ; and at last | 


he understands, though more from the hands striving 
almost desperately to free herself than from the parted, 
‘* perfect lips,” from which all color has fled. 

Loosing her a little, he puts one hand under the little 
chin, turning it toward him, and says, half-reproachfully— 
a very loving reproach— 

‘Let you go! Why, my darling, I have only just got 
you! Is that your greeting, Mizpah, after three years’ 
waiting for this one moment ?” 


ON HER KNEE.’’— SEE PAGE 155. 


He is going to kiss her as he speaks. His brave blue 
eyes, and handsome face, bearded and browned under suns 
more burning than these, are very near her own ; and she 
| is only as a little bird in his hold. In the desperation of 
| the moment she thrusts his hand away with all the strength 
| of both hers, and gasps out : - 

‘© Gerald, don’t—for Heaven’s sake don’t! 
ried.” 

Then he lets her go—drops her as though shot to the 


I am mar- 
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heart by some unseen bullet ; and all the glad blood dies | wall between those two, once so near, now so wide apart. 


out of his face, leaving it ghastly in the twilight—even 
more ghastly than that white daisy face which a moment 
before was hidden against his heart. 

There is no word spoken for a moment. Only the 
brook babbles among the rushes, and far away the cattle- 
girl’s song rings above the shadows— 


“*Toi, ma mie, ¢’est toi que j'aime,’ 


Dit Jeanot & Jeanneton.” 


With a sound like a long, gasping sob, with the voice, 
hollow and broken, of a dying man, he asks, at last : 

‘*Mizpah, what are you saying ?” 

‘The truth,” she answers ; forcing her voice to steadi- 
ness, forcing back the tears burning in her eyes, the agony 
striving for utterance in her heart. ‘I am married—mar- 
ried—do you hear, Gerald ?—six months ago. I dared not 
write it to you; but it is true.” 

Her voice sounds harsh, almost cruel. Looking at her: 
the pain brings a tinge of dull red to his face. 

** Married !” he says, slowly. 
And your promise to me ?” 

‘** Broken,” she answers, almost fiercely ; but her limbs 
are shaking like an aspen leaf. ‘Gerald, I have told you. 
For Heaven's sake, go away now, and forget me. I am 
not worth remembering—not worth grieving for, or sigh- 
ing over.” 

He does not believe it. Looking into that fair young 
face and blue, innocent eyes, it would be difficult. Almost 
piteously he tells her so, begging some excuse, some 
explanation. She has never bid him meet her here to tell 
him, after three years’ waiting, that she is utterly false and 
worthless—nothing more ! 

** What is the good of more ?”’ she asks, her voice dead 
now with a sort of weary despair. ‘‘To have been false is 
enough. Would excuses make it better? I would not 
have met you at all if I had been braver, more unselfish. 
I ought to have written ; and I tried, but—I could not.” 

‘“*T do not wonder at it,” he breaks in, harshly. ‘ You 
were not cold-blooded enough for that; it seems,” 

‘Tt would have been better,” she answers, flinching 
under his tone; “‘it would have spared you pain; and 
since I could not receive you in my husband’s house, I 
doubt if I should have met you here,” 

And why ?” 

‘** He might be angry.” 

‘Angry ! Who has the better right to be angry—he or 
I? Mizpah, do you love this man, or are you afraid of 
him ? By Heaven, I believe you are, and that you were 
forced into this treachery is 

He would have caught her hands, but she draws back, 
whiter than ever. 

‘No one foreed me, and I am not afraid of him. He is 
most kind and lovable—oh, Gerald !""—as he interrupts by 
an oath wrung from him in sheer desperation—‘“ for 
Heaven’s sake, for pity’s sake, go! What talking can 
undo the wrong that has been done you? I only ask you 
to forget me, nothing more; not even forgiveness, unless 


—unless when you are happy with some one more worthy | 


” 


of you, you may care—— 


** Never !” he breaks in, crushing her faltering voice with | 


the blaze of scorn in his honest eyes ; ‘‘ not if I were dying 
would I forgive you—you who have deceived me for so 
long, and brought me back across the wide Atlantic to find 
you married to another, false to me, Forgive you? No; 
but I forgive your husband.” 

The crimson has faded out of the sky. The gold is dead 
upon the tree-tops. Long, gray shadows float up from the 
valley, A faint, whitish mist is building an impalpable 


“Tt—it cannot be true. 


Even the birds are gone to roost, and the gay refrain of 
‘‘Jeanot and Jeanneton” has ceased to echo among the 
hills. 

Then Gerald Dacres goes too. Without another word. 
without a last glance at the girl who has wronged him, he 
turns from her, and strides away among the trees, Only 
one little star peeping through the dusky blue above sees 
Mizpah’s agony of weeping as, with face hidden in her 
hands, she returns to her husband’s house—alone, 
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Nieut in a sick-room : a room where the red firelight 
leaps up in weird, flashing forms against the pictured wall ; 
where the heavy damask curtains are drawn closely across 
the windows, as if to shut out all sound, even of the rain 
beating wildly against the panes without, 

‘**Mizpah, are you there ?” 
| ‘** Yes, dear.” 

“It is very near the end now.” 

**Do you feel weaker, John ?” 

‘‘No, but I feel—dying. 
I want to talk to you.” 

She is seated between the bed and the fire, a woman still 
young, and strangely beautiful, but with the patient grav- 
ity of middle age settled like a waxen mask over her fair, 
pale face. Her movements, too, are softer and quieter 
than usual at her age, as she rises, and, going to the bed, 
stoops down above the face, wrinkled and worn, deeply 
lined, and fringed with thin gray hairs, which lies there 
upon the pillow. 

‘You have been crying,” he says, his keen, anxious eyes 
peering curiously into her face, his nervous, withered hand 
tightening on hers, 

“Yes,” she says, simply. ‘‘It is so hard to see you suf- 
fer.” 

‘*My dear, the bodily suffering is nothing to that which 
has tortured me for the last six years, Torture! I won- 
der I have lived so long under it.” 

She makes no answer. He often utters these ambig- 
uous allusions ; but Mizpah is not. am inquisitive woman. 
Perhaps she has had secrets of her own. 

‘*Mizpah,” he says, suddenly, ‘‘do you remember why 
you married me ?” 

‘‘ Why talk of that now, John ?” she asks, flushing tim- 
idly. 

‘* Because now is the only time I have. You were only 
nineteen, Mizpah, and you married because your parents’ 
death had thrown you on my care; because the world 
said ill-natured things of your living with a guardian of 
forty-eight ; because you wanted to keep a delicate little 
sister with you, and could not afford to do it unmarried ; 
because—chiefest reason of all—the man you were engaged 
to, the man you loved, and who was away in Canada, had 
proved false to you ; because you saw his marriage in an 
American paper, after for six months your letters had 
received no answer. Because of these reasons you married 
me.” 

* And because you were the best and truest friend I had 
in the whole world,” she broke in, with quivering lips ; 
‘* because Minnie loved you, and I—liked and honored you 
with all my heart. John, I told you all this then. Have 


tome closer to me, my wife. 


| I disappointed you, that you go back upon it now ?” 


moment I saw you till now! 


‘**You have been an angel of light to me,” he answers, 
hoarsely. ‘Oh, child! if you only knew what you are to 
me! If you only guessed how madly, passionately, I, old 
enough to be your father, have loved you from the first 
Mizpah, try to think of it, 
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Try to bear it in mind when you would turn from my mem. 
ory with hatred and loathing.” 

“John! could that be possible ?” 

“‘T wish to Heaven it were possible to avoid it. I had 
meant to leave it till after I was gone, to keep the kind 
look on your sweet face till after Iwas dead ; but I can- 
not ; I-——” 

“John, don't say any more,” she interrupts, trembling 
very much, ‘If there is anything wrong which you have 
done, do not tell me. Even though it have hurt me, let 
me remain in ignorance. I will forgive it, whatever it be. 
If it be written in your papers, I will burn them unread. 
Trust me.” 

He smiles faintly—a sad, hopeless smile. 

‘No, child, this you could not forgive ; nor shall you 
promise to do so. Listen to me while I have strength, and 
answer first. Did you not meet Gerald Dacres the day 
before you were taken with that long illness, nearly six 
years ago ?”’ 


“Yes, John,” she says, quietly ; but how fast her heart | 


is beating ! 

‘And he told you that he had never married ; that he 
had written to you constantly, and got no answer ?” 

*‘He spoke of his letters in the one that reached me— 
the one that told me he was coming here ; but not of his 
marriage. Since it was not true, the report may not have 
reached his ears,” 

** And you—did not you speak of it ?” 

‘“*No, John.” 


‘“No? What explanation, then, did you give of your 


marriage with me ?” 
‘*T gave him none.” 
Her voice is faint with remembered anguish ; but the 
answers are evet straight and true. 
**T don’t understand you,” he says. 


“What did you 
say to him ?” 

**T told him I was married, and bade him go away and 
forget me.” 

‘* What! no more than that? And was he satisfied ? 
Did he ask no explanations—nothing ?” 

‘No, John ; he was not satisfied.- Do not talk about it 
—please do not.” 

The pain, even now, is greater than she can bear. 
presses her hand more tightly. 

‘“‘T will only ask you one thing more, Mizpah. 
that you will answer it with perfect truth. Why did you 
do this? Nay ”—as she hesitates —‘‘ I wish to know.” 

‘*Because I was a married woman, and my husband 
trusted me. Because—oh, John, forgive me!—I loved 
Gerald so dearly, he loved me so long, so well and fondly, 
that I dared not tell him any excuse for my apparent false- 
hood. I knew his perfect honor, I knew my own inno- 
cence ; and yet I could not, John, I dared not trust to 
either while we loved each other. Please do not think ill 
of me. I knew that I loved Gerald more than my own 
life ; and because I loved him, I sent him away.” 

She is on her knees now, weeping bitterly, with her face 
hidden on the wrinkled hand in which hers is clasped. 
The firelight flickers on the wall, on the bent golden head. 
Only the shadows of the curtains fall upon the tortured 
face of the dying man. Very slowly he speaks : 

‘‘T thank God that the sin which dooms me has purified 
one saint more for heaven, You have made your confes- 
sion, Mizpah; listen to mine. It was I who kept back 
your lover's letters ; I who stopped yours ; I who had that 
advertisement inserted in the New Brunswick paper; I 
who invented all the uncharitable gossip which so worked 
upon your sensitive delicacy. And I did this because 1 
loved you—because I thought that time, and patient idol- 


He 


I know 


| blue in the east. 


| cloud fringed with fire. 


atry, and every luxury that riches could supply, would win 
your love away from the remembrance of a young fellow 
who probably did not love you half so well, and could 
only have led you into poverty. God only knows how ! 
have been punished, not only now, but in every hour and 
moment of these seven years which have seen you mine, 
and not mine. For a few months—not a year—I hoped. 
Then you and he met; in your fever you told me that ; 
and hope died for ever. Every day since then—every 
moment that has witnessed your patient obedience, your 
silent, uncomplaining gentleness, your sad little face, 
sobered into age so early, so early !—has been but one long 
punishment.” 

‘“‘Hush !” she interrupts. She has sprung to her feet 
long before, shrinking back and away from him, with 
hands clenched upon her bosom, and face white and hor- 
ror-stricken. ‘Hush, for pity’s sake! I begged you not 
to tell me. Oh, why, why did you do it now, when it is 
all over, all ended past any recall ?” 

‘*Mizpah !” he begins, feebly. 

‘** Not now, John, not now,” she cries, breaking into bit- 
ter tears. ‘I will be good in a moment; but don’t say 
any more just this minute. I—I can’t think.” 

He makes no answer. The shadow is darker on his face; 
and she has turned to the door, when something, some 
tender womanly impulse, makes her come back to the side 
of the bed. 

‘*Don’t think me unforgiving,’’ she says ; ‘‘I do forgive 
you—I shall soon, when I have thought of all your love 
and kindness. I—John, do you hearme? John!” 

But there is no answer still. The firelight has died 
down in the grate. The rain beats and wails against the 
window. Outside the wind raves, and the branches creak, 
like the cries of a tortured spirit ; but within all is silent, 
all still ; for earthly love is gone, called out to meet its 
God, and love unselfish, love presanctified, is left alone. 

* * * * * * * 

‘*Mrs. Le Feuille, may I introduce my husband's cousin, 
Mr. Dacres? He is quite a lion with us; only just 
returned from two years’ travels in distant lands.”’ 

Mizpah looks up. She is sitting, slight and graceful in 
her widow’s dress, one of a fashionable crowd in a fashion- 
able London drawing-room. Two little red spots rush 
into her cheeks, and her eyes léap up with a sudden light, 
as she puts out her hand, saying : 

‘“Mr. Dacres and I are old friends,” 

He does not act like an old friend. He docs not even 
seem to see her hand, but bpws with grave formality ; and, 
after a word or two of commonplace civility—words which 
the beating of her heart will scarcely let her answer—he 
moves quietly away, and leaves the room. 

So they meet again, and so they part. The Jocket which 
bears her name—that name with its quaint, sacred mean- 
ing, ‘‘ The Lord watch between me and thee when we are 
absent one from another ”—still hangs at his watchelhain ; 
but he has not forgiven her yet. He never will. 

Has the Lord watched in vain ? 

* * * . * e * 

Twilight again. The sky a pale apple-green, fading into 
One long bar of liquid gold low down 
on the western horizon. Above it a bank of grayish violet 
Far away, behind that dark clump 
of trees, a jingle of bells ringing for evening service, 
Indoors, a wood fire sparkling merrily, an open window 
draped in lace curtains, which rustle softly in the sweet, 
flower-laden breeze ; and beside the window, Mizpah seated 
in a low chair, the broad tulle streamers of her white cap 
floating like a vail round her slight, rounded figure ; her 
golden head resting against a stand of azaleas, white and 
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pink, in full bloom ; an open letter in her lap, and a flush 
bright as a moss-rose bud in either cheek. 

There are steps in the passage, and the flush grows 
deeper. The bells keep ringing, but Mizpah’s heart beats 
too loudly to hear them. The door opens, and she is on 
her feet, her beautiful eyes shining through dazzled tears, 
her clasped, quivering hands outstretched, her whole wom- 
anly form heaving and panting with silent, passionate glad- 
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‘‘My darling.” Gerald says, “‘do you know, I could 
| searcely believe it when I got your letter this morning. 
| I never deserved such an answer, Mizpah—indeed, |! 

searcely dared hope for one at all.”’ 

**Love does not go by desert,” Mizpah answers, ‘an: 

you see I could not help loving you, Gerald. It grew in 
Besides, I felt it would come right some day. 
oh, Iam glad it was not delayed much longer !” 


2 
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MIZPAH. --‘‘ SHRINKING AWAY FROM HIM.’’— SEE PAGE 155. 


ness. Against the gold-green background of the sunset 
sky Gerald sees her standing, like some medieval saint. 
The next moment she is in his arms, folded down upon his 
heart as though he could never let her go again, and 
kissed, lips, hands and brow, as if the arrears of ten long 
Summers of waiting had to be paid in that one moment. 
It is not for a long time that any sensible word is spo- 
ken. The bells have rung their joy-peals all unheeded, 


; ‘Thank Heaven for my meeting your sister Minnie last 
week !” says Gerald, stroking the bright head fondly. 
** And for your confiding to her your hatred.” 
‘‘Hatred! I tried to hate you, love, but I never 
could.” 
**And I tried to forget you, but I never could. Ah, 
Gerald !"’—nestling closer to him, and laying one hand on 
| his locket—‘‘ you kept the name, but I kept the verse. 


and up above the purple hills the moon hangs like a lamp | Verily the Lord has ‘ watched between me and thee when 


of gold on high. 


| we were absent one from another,’ ” 
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Ir is in January, when the weather is dry and the wind | 
high, that the planter sets his fields ablaze to burn off last | 
year’s stubble, as the first step toward planting a new crop. 
He has contracted with the laborers, summoned early in 
the month. 

A house in good repair, an acre or more of rice land, 
corn land as desired, freedom to cut wood ad libitum, to 
raise cattle and other stock, is what the planter offers. In 
return, the negro gives one or two days in every week—the 
contract being for from eight to ten hours per day; but 
the task being generally completed by the industrious in 
four or five. 

All extra work during the week is recompensed accord- 
ing to its character. For instance, for such work as hoeing, 
cutting, tying, he receives generally about $1.00 per acre. 
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For all severe work, which necessitates great exposure to 
cold and wet, such as raising and repairing banks, etc., as 
much as $1.50—and for ditching in Winter, sometimes as 
much as $2.00 per day. 

It is only in the swamps and margins of rivers that rice 
is produced in perfection ; and a great outlay of money is 
required to drain these lands, and provide them with sub- 
stantial dams. 

The soil being entirely composed of vegetable matter, 
containing no sand whatever, burns readily, if dry. In- 
deed, it is sometimes used for fuel, like the peat of Scot- 
land and Ireland. It is in land of this character that 
‘sinks ” most frequently occur ; other rice-lands, such, for 
instance, as those composed of blue clay, being less liable 
to these dangerous accidents. 

Suppose, then, the land well-drained and level, crossed 
by check-banks, inclosing about twenty acre fields, and 
separated from the river yonder by a high and substantial 
bank ; the day is clear and cold, and the wind high ; the 
sky as blue as blue can be, pales off toward the horizon, 
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and long, low-lying purple clouds crown the dark line of 
distant pines. The river seethes in the sunlight like blue 
fire. Up here, the higher lands and all uncultured nooks 
are yellow and white with feathery broom-grass, set in a 
frame of green and russet Winter woods. But down across 
the fields there is a crimson sheet of flame ; a heavy cloud 
above, of blue-gray smoke ; and a noise, as of the rush of 
many waters. 

Should the soil be very dry, it may ignite, and often 
holes are burnt and check-banks injured. Frequently, 
the fire “‘ gets away,” and there is a roaring and crashing, 
and splendid blazing, through the woods. A glorious 
sight ! but the birds fly, chattering, and shy-eyed rabbits 
scud, frightened, through the woods. 

At this time hands are busy raking ditches, clearing 


away anything that might obstruct the free passage of | 


water through the fields ; and as soon as the fire has accom- 
plished its work of cleaning, plowing begins, the mules 
being shod with leather to prevent them from bogging in 
the yielding soil. Work with the plow is continued until 
February or March, when the harrow takes its place, one 
man and mule harrowing from eight to ten acres per day. 
When the soil is sufficiently pulverized, trenching-plows 
are used, laying trenches of from fifteen to eighteen inches 
apart, for the reception of the grain. 

Then immediately begins a picturesque procession 
through the fields—women scattering grain. Women, with 
skirts tied up about the hips till they barely reach the 
knee—great, thick-lipped, ‘‘Guinea Negroes”— some of 
them with dull, dark faces, and the sturdy limbs of beasts 
of burden ; while others are lithe and stately, and would 
make an artist’s fortune done in bronze or marble, with 
their strong, straight throats and well-poised heads, and 
their draperies lying loosely, fold upon fold. 


Each of these sturdy-stepping creatures carries about a 
peck of grain in her apron or basket, scattering it by hand- 
fuls along the trenches as she walks—about two and a half 


bushels being allowed per acre. This is seed saved by the 
planter from the finest of his former crops, or bought at a 
high price, generally from clay lands, it being important 
that the seed should be changed each year. 

These women are followed by the ‘‘ coverers,” carrying 
“covering-boards ”—primitive implements, consisting sim- 
ply of a board about two feet long, with a pole thrust 
through, as a handle, with which they turn the soil over the 
seed in the trenches, and level it somewhat. Some plant- 
ers, however, do not cover their seed, but leave it in open 
trench. As soon as the seed is sown, the “trunks” are 
raised, and the fields flowed, 

A “trunk ” is a long box passing through the dam which 
separates the field from the river or reserve. This box has 
a door at either end, which can be raised from above, and 
also swings outward on hinges. When the field is to be 
flowed, the door next the river or reserve is lifted, and the 
weight of the water, as it rushes into the “ trunk,” causes 
the other door to swing outward on its hinges and remain 
open till.the field is sufficiently flowed, when, the first 
door being lowered, the pressure of water ceases, and the 
inner door falls back into place. In the same manner, 
when it is desirable that the field should be drained, the 
inner door is opened, and the water escapes by forcing out- 
ward the door next the river or reserve, 


The erection and repairing of these “‘ trunks” is a mat- 


ter of serious expense, anxiety and importance to the | 
| planter’s heart sinks too; and in haste all the force avail- 


planter. The expense of building one “trunk” is about 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars. Many hands are 
required, and the work generally lasts about twelve hours, 
and is very tedious, as, when once begun, it cannot be left 
till complete, The planter watches with deep concern its 
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progress. He feels then in the power of his “hands.” 
Should they strike at low water, when the excayation has 
been made, with the next flow of the tide his bank may be 
washed through and his precious fields laid waste. 

Rice being a water-grain, and salt being fatal to its 
growth, it is of the highest importance that the fields 
should be furnished with a full supply of fresh water. 
Thus, the plantations which lie along the banks of rivers 
whose waters are constantly fresh have a great advantage 
over those which lie further down, whose river supply is 


| liable to be rendered unavailable at any time by an influx 


of salt from the ocean. These latter are thus rendered 
more dependent for their supply on the reserves. These 
are artificial reservoirs, supplied sometimes from sources 
twenty miles away, and covering from one to five hundred 
acres. When swollen by heavy rains, these safeguards 
often become destroyed; breaking their banks, and 
engulfing the tender crop. 

Lovely lakes these are, to childish eyes gazing enchanted 
from their shadowy brinks. Not merely reservoirs to serve 
in case of need, but clear, wide-reaching pools, in whose 
brown depths lurk dreams innumerable, on whose cool 
bosom lie white, starlike things, that stir all sorts of sweet 
and holy thoughts. It is our own poor, toiling, sunny 
land ; it is to-day busy and commonplace; yet what are 
all to-day’s tame needs and toils to eyes that fill and dream 
and ponder here alone? There lies the lotus-plant, the 
lily of the Nile. The woods hum, stir and sparkle under 
the deep blue skies. They, too, seem full of dreams and 
lovely thoughts. Memories, tender and sad, peer up with 
wistful eyes from the heart of the shining pool ; and new, 
strange hopes, and wonderful imaginings—too beautiful to 
last, no doubt—glow in the sunlight, and offer thanks to 
God in every chirp and rustle of the noisy woods. 

Is life like this ? the young eyes wonder, in their simple 
speculation. Is life like this ?—a placid lake, starred with 
the flowers of faith and hope and tender love, golden here 
in the sunlight, and shaded yonder into softest gray, as it 
fades into the shadows of God’s mysterious border-lands ? 

A great brown head upheaves among the flowers. It 
may bruise some spotless leaves, but it disappears directly ; 
and though, if those eyes are keen, they may see long, 
sliding moccasins among the lily roots, they only dream 
on happily, noting how soon the sun drinks up the passing 
cloud, and how the lilies float quite calmly when the ugly 
head has gone. Sweet, childish eyes ! however grave you 
be, you do not burn and sadden with the bitter thought 
of older hearts—that below the surface must lie the 
water-snakes and the savage, ugly head, however fair and 
smiling lies the lilied pool above. Is this like life? the 
childish eyes still wonder, as the water swells at the little 
feet. 

But the planter’s keen glance scans the spot with a very 
different air, as his lips express the wonder of his soul: Will 
this pressure break that bank ? 

For him this water holds no allegories—no dreams to 
delight him nor monsters to dread! Yonder lies his dread, 
in the bank in which he has detected one weak spot. , 

These banks must be inspected daily—repaired and 
strengthened every year. Neglect of these precautions has 
devastated whole plantations, and brought ruin upon the 
labors of a lifetime. It frequently happens that one or two 
hundred feet of an embankment suddenly sinks into the 
ground, as if from the shock of an earthquake. Then the 


able is summoned, and the breach repaired. Yet often, 
even when the repair is thought complete, the water will 
percolate through the sandy soil, slowly but surely bent on 
destruction. 
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The sleepy watchman, nodding in the cold, with his horny 
feet stretched outward to the dying embers of his fire, starts 
up in haste; and the planter, warmly slumbering, frowning 
in his dreams over the fluctuations of the rice market, or 
standing, in the golden land of Somnus, with eyes aglow at 
the sight of vessels loaded with his grain, all safely har- 
vested and threshed, springs into stern reality at the stgal- 
thy step, the cautious knock, the smothered call for ‘‘ Boss! 
Boss !” for he knows that call may be to witness the destruc- 
tion of all his hopes. 

The first flow of the fields after the seed is sown, is called 
the “sprout flow,” and it remains over the rice for about 
four days—longer if the weather is cold, but, at any rate, 
until the grain begins to germinate. Then must it be im- 
mediately withdrawn, for, should the rice sprout in deep 
water, it sprouts but to die. Woe to the planter, at this 
season, should a swollen river obstruct the working of his 
trunks ; for his rice will perish before his eyes, and his work 
must be all begun again. 

It is now that the Maybirds come, in black and white, 
ready for plunder—plucking the rice as it begins to sprout. 
The water-weevil, too, which eats out the heart of the leaf, 
and the ugly, black rice-worm choose this period, when the 
rice is young and tender, to commit their depredations. 
The only weapon to be used against these foes 1s water ; 
and often it happens that the river is salt and the reserves 
are dry. In such a case, raising the trunks would be death 
alike to the rice and its destroyer. 

There is a story told of a daring old Frenchman who, 
rather than leave his crop to serve as a feast for small and 
greedy insects, turned on the river water, salt as brine, to 
flow his field. 

“You will kill your rice!” a horror-stricken friend 
exclaimed. 

**T vill kill ze rice or I vill kill ze bogs !” answered he, in 
fierce determination ; and, strange to say, he did ‘kill ze 
bogs,” and his rice escaped unharmed. Yet this cannot be 
recommended as a good precedent to the inexperienced 
planter. . 

After the sprout flow is withdrawn, the soil remains dry 
till there appears all over the fields a faint green tinge, 
which, on nearer view, resolves itself into rows of needle- 
like blades, and it is then the trunks are raised again, and 
the water turned on for what is called the ‘ point” or 
“ stretch ” flow, 

This lies over the fields for thirty or forty days, during 
which time the green points seem to stretch themselves 
upward in a magical way, and lie along the water lazily, in 
long, green lines. When they are about nine inches long, 
the water, on which they rest, is gradually withdrawn, lest, 
left without a support, the rice should be prostrated to the 
ground, Should this flow remain over the field too long, 
the rice becomes what planters term ‘“‘foxed,” and is con- 
siderably injured. 

Now begins the fight with the grass, that hypocritical foe, 
whose near resemblance to the precious grain may deceive 
the most experienced eye. And early in the season, too, 
appears the arch traitor ‘volunteer rice.” This springs 
up of its own accord, and with most spiteful determination, 
the planter is apt to think—a wretched “poor relation,” 
springing often from seed dropped twenty years before. 
This is of no value, and may be recognized by the red 
appearance of the grain within the hull. 

The laborers, furnished with hoes, work busily between 
the trenches, and often the hoeing must be repeated, as, in 
this climate the growth of grass is so rapid that, in three 
or four days after being cut, it springs up again in defiance 
of hoe or hand. 

In ante-bellum days these hoes- were of uniform sizo— 
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i.e., from six to eight inches in width ; but now, when ine 
planter is, as it were, unable to control labor in any way, 
anything in the shape of a hoe is tolerated, and, conse- 
quently, rice instead of grass is frequently cut, and the 
crop much damaged. Indeed, this has been assigned as 
one among the many causes why the present production 
compares so poorly with that of former years ; from twenty 
to thirty, and (very rarely) forty bushels to the acre being 
the rate of present production, while the same land, before 
the war, produced sixty, seventy and even as much as 
ninety bushels per aére. 

But with the flowers of May, with the snowdrops upspring- 
ing about the wide-winged country house, with the gleam 
of humming-bird darting about the scarlet vines, with tho 
song of the mocking-bird, the red-bird and the thrush— 


| up from the fair, green fields there comes a subtle exha- 
| lation. 


‘We must be moving !” the planter says, as this strange, 
faint odor comes up from the river banks and floats, fraught 
with miasma, in through the open Venetians of the shady, 
pleasant rooms. Haste indeed must be made during the 
early days of May, to seek safety in the purer air of some 
higher inland situation, or the terrible fever, so closely 
resembling that which pervades the Pontine marshes of 
Italy, and is the curse of our coasts and lowlands, will lay 
its victims low, and grasp them with a grasp from whose 
pitiless strength there seems often no release but death ! 
This fever-and-ague often enters the system before the 
move is made, and, however pure the air and high the site 
of the Summer residence, which seems as a refuge, it may 
suddenly appear, this hydra-headed malaria, in one of its 
dreaded forms, Or else it may lie latent during the sultry 


Summer days, and confront its victim even after the frosts 
of November have called him back to his plantation home. 


Some twenty years dgo, when the negro was a part of the 
planter’s property, and policy as well as humanity induced 
him to care for the slave and keep him in health and 
strength, it was pretty generally supposed that he was less 
liable to these attacks of fever than the whites, and was 
therefore better adapted to the labors of the rice-fields. 
Now, however, no longer guided by the light of a higher 
intelligence, the rice-field laborer, ignorant of the laws of 
health, careless and imprudent, is racked with chills and 
scorched with fever, and droops like the more gently nur- 
tured white under the poison of the rice-land. 

Liberty, indeed, is a God-given boon, yet we have often 
read of the man who, after being imprisoned for near a life- 
time, shrank from the light-and space that freedom brought, 
and sighed and longed for the pent walls that he had left 
for ever. Just so some of these ancient dames must feel, 
waiting at ‘“‘pay-day ” on the outskirts of the throng for the 
hard-earned wages that must go at once to buy them grist 
and bacon from the master’s store. * 

‘*Dese ain’t de good old slabery times!” they sigh, with 
an utter disregard of their dearly bought blessing, that 
fills with scorn the children of the third and wiser genera- 
tion. Poor souls! and yet God keeps them, too, within 
the hollow of His hand; and, though they suffer now 
because they cannot understand, as yet, what He has done 
for them, no doubt upon their children’s heads will fall 
the peace and plenty they have missed. 

Deep among the aromatic pines the planter builds his 
Summer home, and it is generally rather rude and bare, 
Years ago he was the Creesus of America, His broad acres 
brought him heaps of gold. Exposed, as now, indeed, 
was his crop, to danger from storm and flood, from bird 
and insect ; yet, worked—and thoroughly worked—at less 
than half the present cost, with but little supervision from 
the owner, with the safeguard of immediate precaution and 
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remedy should there be necessity for such, his income was 
not only rich, but safe. In those days his pineland home 
was seldom occupied; for his Summers were spent in 


sojourn at the watering-places of the North, or in wander- | 


ings on the Continent. Now, whole acres, once the pride 
of some honest heart, lie drowned and buried under 
encroaching waters ; because while the planter, bravely 


struggling against want, strove hard for gold to mend his | 


little break, his little break grew wide and deep—wider and 
deeper far than his resources were—and he is forced to 
yield his heritage back to the waters from whose grasp his 
fathers wrested it a century ago. 
to find his pineland house still habitable ; for there, with 


but few exceptions, he must dwell till the frost proclaims | 


that he may safely return to his fields and cozy fireside. 

Here, when the May move is made, begins the anxiety 
of the careful wife. Up at dawn, and off across miles of 
dew-wet country, through dreary pineland, past marsh and 
swamp, to the beautiful, death-dealing, fields, baking under 
the Summer sun; and back again, long after nightfall, 
weary from toiling in the heat all day, through marsh and 
swamp again, through falling dew and deadly fog—what 
wonder that the planter droops, and falls, too often, a prey 
to the fell malaria ? 

After the ‘‘ stretch-flow” is withdrawn, there follows a 


period of *‘ dry growth,” lasting also from thirty to forty | 
days, during the sunny June weather, till often the ground | 


is parched till it seems to crack with the heat. All this 
while the hoeing and picking of grass continue. During 
the “dry growth” a joint forms near the root, and when 
the plant has‘ tillered ” thoroughly—that is, thrown out 
shoots—the planter knows that the time has come for the 
‘harvest flow.’’ This lies over the fields for about six 


weeks, till they exhibit, to an experienced eye, a ripe 


appearance. It is by the appearance of the lowest grain 
on the head that the degree of ripeness is judged. As it 
begins to solidify, the ‘‘ harvest flow ” is drawn away, and 
the cutting begins. 

Each hand cuts about an acre per day, the implement 
used being called a ‘‘ rice-hook.” 

Now the fields are lively indeed ! 
May birds, flocking to the feast in triste coats of brown, 


having changed not only garb and note, but also name; | 


returning as the greedy-rice-bird, small and dainty—expi- 
ating his crimes, served up by hundreds at the planter’s 
table, slain by the shot of the “bird-minder.” These 
birds are esteemed as a delicate morsel, and valued as such ; 
but harsh indeed are the imprecations showered upon 
them, as they settle above the fields in clouds, bent on 
destruction. All day the mournful cry of the ‘ bird- 
minder ” and the report of his gun are heard, as he endeay- 
ors to guard the fields from this small but powerful foe. 
Indeed, the depredations of this little creature are far more 
serious than oue would imagine, as it sometimes destroys 
from fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the crop. Generally 
the arrival of these birds takes place on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, almost to the very day. News seems to fly to them, 
in the far North, that the feast is ready, and down they 
come, twittering and greedy, to gorge themselves in the 
golden harvest-fields of the South. It is the milky sub- 
stance which fills the hull before the grain becomes hard, 
which they draw out with their sharp little beaks, as the 
humming-bird draws honey from a flower, leaving only 
chaff in the yellow head 

As soon as the cutting is over the rice is tied into sheaves, 
if the day be clear; but should the weather be cloudy and 
damp it is left on the stubble, as it is less damaged, left 
thns, by moisture or sudden rains, than after tying. It is 
now that the heavy rains of August and the storms of Sep- 


Then is he glad indeed | 


Back have come the | 
| hand ? 
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tember fill the planter’s heart with anxiety. The precious 
crop may have passed unscathed through all attacks of 
bird or insect, may have held its own against the encroach- 
ments of grass and ‘volunteer rice” alike, only to be 
floated off to sea by a sudden flood, or to meet with ruin 
now, if stacked when damp. 

Suppose the day clear, however—sunshiny and warm. 
All hands gathered in the yellow fields—men, women, and 
even children, tie up the small sheaves deftly, and stack 
them in the field; where they remain till removed to the 
barnyard. 

Here comes into play that wonderful strength of the 
muscles of the neck, which enables the negro to carry on 
his head without inconvenience, burdens which, if unas- 
sisted, he cannot lift. All over the fields are the “lifters,” 
engaged in assisting those who carry the rice, to balance 
huge burdens on their heads, and acre after acre thus 
yields up its sheaves. 

It is in carrying these burdens that the women grow 
straight and strong ;°a stooping woman, except among the 
very old, being never seen on a rice-field. 

Often, however, the barnyard lies some distance from 
the field, and then the sheaves are carried only to the near- 
est landing-place, where the great, wide-bottomed * flat” 
awaits its burden. High are piled the golden sheaves ; 
splash! splash ! go the oars ; and the wild, irregular, yet 
monotonous chant of the negro rings out across the glitter- 
ing water, in strangely melodious rhythm. It suits, some- 
how, the scene as Patti's silver trills could never suit it. 

The mellow skies—low-lying ; the warm, flat fields; the 
sombre, distant, dark-green pines; the water-fowl, which 
stand, one-legged, among the canes and rushes on the 
river brink, watching, with a curious air of wisdom, this 
great, wide, moving thing that breaks the wrinkled sheet 
of blue into bright and curling waves—the whole rich scene 
seems to find appropriate voice in this untutored melody 
alone ! 

Would the finest of to-day’s fine gentleman—highly 
cultivated as to whisker, and fastidious as to gloves—-make 
half so fine a showin a portrayal of this scene, as the 
rough, unkempt, and often barbarously ugly rice-field 
Would his padded and ‘ perfect-fitting ” coat, 
show half the character of that ragged, patched, disreputa- 
ble, dirty shirt and pants? Set him here with his glossy 
hat on his head, and this great oar between his small, 
gloved hands, and what a figure he would cut ! 

Yet he does very well in his place, on a Brussels carpet— 
his native heath. And just as truly is this rough, half- 
clad, and dirty creature, a very necessity of this scene—a 
feature which adds to its picturesque air far more than any 
perfection of form could add. 

Sut oh, for the brush of Murillo, the magnificent and 
truthful, to immortalize these quaint, unconscious figures 
as they are; for not one of these wild and genuine rice- 
field hands but would glow on canvas with all the rugged 
charms of the much-painted peasants of Italy and France ! 

The sheaves are stacked, then, in the barnyard, in stacks 
some twenty feet in length. 

But not now, as once, does the planter sleep in peace, 
secure in the faith of those about him. No mounting 
before the set of sun, and hastening homeward ere the 
dews begin to fall. Whispers have reached him that rice 
thieves are at work, and he must be watchful. 

Miles off, among the pines, the negroes suppose the 
“boss.” has ridden. The night is chill, for the year is 
waning ; even the moon looks tired and very cold, the 
planter thinks, as he begins his lonely watch among the 
trees. 

There, round the negro houses, burn great, cheerful 
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fires ; dusky forms are gathered round them. 
across to each other—they laugh: As the flames burn 
fiercer, their spirits rise—they shout strange, wild planta- 
tion ditties. Small, impish forms circle within the crimson 
glow, or huddle and creep about the low door-sills, or 
over the dry pine straw. 

But here, in the denser woods, there is only the pallid 
light of the moon—the rustle of some bird, -or leaping 
squirrel ; the croak of some hoarse, harsh-voiced frog ; a 
pair of branching antlers through the gloom—a startled 
glance from two soft, liquid eyes; a bound, a crash, and 
off he goes ! 

A hideous laughter over his head—a mad burst of horrid 
mirth ; yet the planter does not stir. It is no demon, but 
the laughing owl, he knows. 

By-and-by, he hears low voices—a footfall smites his ear ; 
his heart beats fast. He cocks his pistol in the gloom, and 
strains. his eyes to watch. Two figures emerge into the 
moonlight : women, both of them—one far ahead. She 
calls back to the other in a smothered voice. There is a 
huge, yellow bundle on the head of each, that glistens in 
the moonlight. One step—one word, and each ‘has 
dropped her plunder; and one has fled far out of reach ; 
while the other, captured, pleads for- mercy in an abject 
voice, ; 

The trusty watchman is summoned—where was he ? 
Far off—‘*’way ’eross de field !” Cresar, the foreman, is 
called, The thief is proved to be the wife of one, and 
daughter of the other. 

What redress has the planter? He dismisses all, yet 
what safeguard has he against like depredations? This is 
only one of the many evils against which the rice planter 
of to-day contends. 

On many plantations the rice is threshed by means of 
flails, then winnowed by passing through the air on a windy 
day ; but machinery has, in a great measure, superseded 
this method in some threshing mills. 

In some threshing mills, the ‘‘ beater ”’—which separates 
the grain from the strnw—is fed by means of a rolling 
cloth, over which the rice passes. It is a curious sight to 
watch the negroes keeping it constantly supplied—many 
of them with cloths tied over their mouths, as the fine dust 
which falls from the rice causes great irritation of the 
throat and lungs. 

In the threshing mill the rice is winnowed by means of a 
fan, and emptied into bins, where it is kept till ready for 
shipping ; while the straw is carted away and sometimes 
pressed into bales in a simple piece of machinery called 
the ‘‘rice-straw press,” and used as provender. 

Should the vessel in which the rice is to be shipped be 
unable to approach the barnyard directly, the -rice-flat 
comes into use again to convey the grain from the barn 
to the hold of the ship. 

Now from the lovely plantations, with their noble avenues 
of live-oak,* with their ancient mansions set on swelling 
hills—from all the thousand exquisite sights and influences 
that have been around it from its first burial to its full 
glory in the harvest time—down the toiling river goes the 
rice, to be beaten and shaken and polished, away from the 
sunlit field, until it is fit for the market. 

Yet we are loath to leave them, these dear plantations ! 
Dear and beautiful and grand, though perhaps not now, as 
once, the scene of bounteous-handed hospitality and high 
festivities ! 

The sound of a horn, mellow and clear ; the baying of 
dogs; the merry sound of manly voices, ringing through 


* One of which trees, on Cooper River, covers with its branches 
a quarter of an acre of land, 


They call | the still, fresh morning air, in the softened accents of the 


South ; the clatter of high-stepping hoofs; gleams through 
the woods, of yellow and scarlet and blue, the bright coats 
of the “drivers,” mounted, perhaps, on thoroughbreds. 

What matters it that now the ‘thoroughbreds ” are 
scarce ? Shabby old “July ” (whose costume will certainly 
wake no startling contrasts through the woods), knows the 
plans and intentions of every fine buck for miles around, 
and may be depended on to give the best ‘‘ stand ” to ‘‘old 
Boss.” 

What matters it that the day for the hunt must ve chosen 
when work is “slack” or the weather forbidding ? For the 
deer still steps, in lordly fashion, through the trees ; still 
pauses, listens, gazes, as if fascinated by a spell ; still sniffs 
the air, and starts, and darts away unharmed ; or else leaps 
up, then falls and dies before the trembling hunter’s eager 
shot. And still a spirit wakes within him, dilates his eye 
and fires his cheek, that causes even the rise and fall of the 
rice-market to fail of interest before the ardor of the ehase. 
Yes, we are loath to leave them—these noble, merry wood- 
land scénes ! 

The homesteads of the Ashley and the Cooper! How we 
might dilate on such a theme! Those ancient rooftrees 
that still bear the marks of arrows from the red man’s bow; 
that still show the scar of British shot; that rang with 
mirth in times of radiant peace, and reeked with noble 
blood in times of war; that now, grim, old, neglected as 
they are, hold quaint and lovely stories of the past, and, in 
their battered grandeur, thrill the heart and dim the eye 
with tears, 

But the rice has floated down between the banks, and 
now the town is reached. No space nor time remains to 
extol the beauty of its birthplace, and the romance of the 
rice must come to an end, as it passes from the fields and 
the friendly river to the harsh but necessary treatment of 
the mill. 

tough rice formerly was measured from the hold of the 
planter’s vessel in bushel tubs, then emptied into rush 
baskets and conveyed, on the heads of laborers, into the 
storehouse. This plan has now been almost entirely super- 
seded by machinery. Either ship elevators are used to dis- 
charge the cargo, or a five or ten-bushel tub is lowered into 
the hold of the vessel and filled, then raised by a chain or 
rope (wound round a wooden drum and moved by friction 
wheels), and emptied into a box or “hopper,” which de- 
livers the rice into a screw—a method in common use in 
nearly all mills for conveying the grain into the store- 
house. 

This building is divided off into ‘bins, holding from 1,000 
to 3,000 bushels, thus enabling the miller to keep separate 
each cargo ; there being a marked difference in the quality 
of the grain. Here it is kept till the planter orders it to be 
milled or ‘pounded.’ Then it is conveyed into the mill 
proper, and then immediately begin the many processes 
through which it must pass before it shall be ready for 
market. First, the rice is conducted to the ‘‘ sand-sereen ” 
by means of elevators. These elevators consist of pecu- 
liarly-shaped tin or iron cups, secured at equal distances to 
a rubber or leather belt. 

The ‘‘sand-screen ”’ removes all foreign substances, such 
as sand, grass-seed, corn, peas, nails, etc., which may have 
mingled accidentally with the rice. Part of this screen is 
covered with fine-meshed wire, which allows the sand to 
escape; the remainder having wire of a larger mesh, 
through which the rice passes, It is then conveyed to the 
‘* millstone” to be hulled. 

From the stone the rice is elevated ; then passing over an 
inclined plane termed the ‘‘shaker,” it falls before a fan, 


| the blast from which separates the chaff from the grain, the 
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former being blown into a large 
room, while the latter is received 
into the ‘‘ ground-rice bin.” 

From this the rice is distributed 
into the ‘‘ mortars” to be ‘* pound- 
ed.” This process removes the 
dark coating (called the flour) be- 
tween the rice and hull, or chaff, 
and occupies from one to two hours 
and a half, according to the quality 
of the grain. 

When sufficiently pounded, the 
rice is removed from the mortars 
and elevated to the “flour screen,” 
where the flour is separated from 
the grain. This screen resembles 
the sand-screen, except as regards 
the mesh of the wire, and from it 
the flour falls into a large room, 
and then the 
rice is elevated 
to be again 
screened, in or- 
der to separate 
the different 
qualities of 
‘**elean rice” be- 
fore the ‘‘ polish- 
ing ”’ process. 

This is .per- 
formed by what 
are called the 
“brushes ”— 
wooden drums, 
covered with 
sheepskin and 
inclosed in wire, 
and from the 
brushes the pol- 
ished rice passes 
through the 
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barrels, where it is packed. In 
some mills the ‘‘ brushing” or “‘ pol- 
ishing” of the different qualities 
is done separately, making what is 
known in the rice market as— 

Head kice—( Extra large grain.) 

Whole Rice—( Whole grain.) 

Middling Rice—(Broken grain.) 

Small Rice —(Small particles of broken 
rice.) 


THE SARGASSO SEA. 

Tre Sargasso Sea is situated in 
the north Atlantic, between 22° and 
36° north latitude, in the compara- 
tively quiet space which is bounded 
on the south by the great equatorial 
current, on the west and north by 

the Gulf Stream, 

Tiiyiil yg: ~«Snd on the east 

Hi ik by the Guinea 

il fi current, which 
| | MH flows southward. 
a i i |’ Humboldt states 
| that there are 
two principal 
banks, the larger 
of which lies a 
little to the west 
of Fayal, one of 
the Azores, the 
smaller nearer 
to the Bahamas. 
The _ situation, 
however, of the 
weed-banks va- 
ries in different 
seasons, accord- 
ing to the pre- 
valent winds. 


“spouts” into SCREEN FOR SEPARATING DIFFERENT QUALITIES OF CLEAN BICE- Maury states 
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that ‘‘an area 
equal in extent 
to the Missis- 
sippi Valley is 
so thickly mat- 
ted over with 
gulf-weed that 
the speed of 
vessels passing 
through it is 
often much re- 
tarded. When 
the companions 
of Columbus 
saw it, they 
thought that it 
marked the 
limits of navi- 
gation, and be- 
came alarmed, 
To the eye, ata 
little distance, it 
seems substan- 
tial enough to 
walk upon. 
Patches of the 
weed are gener- 
ally to be seen 
floating along 
the outer edge 
of the Gulf 
Stream. The 
sea-weed al- 
ways ‘tails’ to 
a steady or 
constant wind, 


so that it serves the mariner as a sort of marine anemo- 
meter, telling him whether the wind, as he finds it, has 
been blowing for some time, or whether it has just shifted, 
and which way. Columbus first found this weedy sea on his 
voyage of discovery. There it has remained to this day, 
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calms of Can- 
cer, according 
to the seasons, 
the storms and 
the winds. 
Exact observa- 
tion as to its 
limits and their 
ranges, extend- 
ing back for 
fifty years, 
assure us that 
its mean posi- 
tion has not 
been altered 
since.” 

Dr. Harvey 
says that he 
made the voy- 
age across the 
Atlantic four 
times, and only 
once found 
gulf-weed in 
any quantity. It 
then occurred 
in ridges of 
great length, 
from ten to 
twenty yards in 
breadth. These 
ridges are sep- 
arated by water, 
which flows be- 
tween them like 
rivers or lakes. 


One fact respecting the gulf-weed, hitherto unnoticed by 
botanists, has not escaped the keen eye of the sailor— 
namely, that the plants rise a few inches above the water, 
the upper branches not being immersed ; hence it is 


readily observed from a distance. It is this power of sup- 


moving up and down, and changing its position, like the | porting the upper branches out of the water in an erect 
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position —a very unusual power in sea-weeds—that enables 
the gulf-weed to “ tail” to the wind, as before mentioned. 
Another peculiarity attending the floating weed is that no 
other marine plant has ever been found growing on it or 
with it. Small zoophytes and polyzoa are, however, often 
attached to it. 

Although its vegetation is limited to one species, the 
Sargasso Sea is a great resort of animal life, and it lies 
within the ‘northern limits of the wanderings of the sperm 
whale. The right whale sometimes crosses its northern 
boundary, where the water is cooler. 


RAPID FULFILLMENT OF “ PROPHECY.” 


AsovT seven years ago a little book was published in the 
Netherlands by a person assuming the name of “ Dr. Dios- 
corides,” in which an attempt was made to picture the 
social changes which another century or two of invention 
would effect in the world. The book, after going through 
tliree editions in Dutch, and also receiving some notice in 
a German translation, was done into English in 1871. 

One prophecy of what a.p. 2071 might have in store for 
us, has already been fulfilled in Prof. Graham Bell's tele- 
phone—five years instead of two hundred having thus suf- 
ficed for its realization. The conceptions of Dr. Diosco- 
rides are so like the realities, that a few of his expressions 
are worthy of reproduction. ‘‘ Arrived at my hotel... . 
methought I heard a kind of music, feeble yet melodious 
in the extreme. The sound approached as near as possible 
that of the human voice; but still the quality was alto- 
gether different. Besides, no artist, male or female, was 
to be seen in the room.” 

A small box on the table was found to be the source of 
the sound ; and, taking the affair to be an ordinary musical 
box, the narrator gazes with no little contempt and sur- 
prise on a crowd of serious, enthusiastic men and women 
clustered round the table. Amazement and indignation 
result from his question as to the new ‘ musical instru- 
ment”; and it is explained that, as the American papers 
had been writing in terms of most extravagant praise of a 
new singer, who was to eclipse at once Catalani, Malibran, 
Sonntag, Jenny Lind and Patti, the opera managers of 
Europe had hired one of the sub-Atlantic telegraph cables, 
in order to test her voice by means of the newly invented 
**telephon.” 

A glimpse of a possible phonograph is also afforded in 
this curious little book, in sundry slips of paper on which 
the results of the singing of the distant cantatrice are being 
recorded; and the narrator describes the enthusiastic 
exclamation of a musical editor, as he watches one of the 
curves : ‘* Won't the connoisseurs be astonished when they 
see a tone like this !” 

The trial being satisfactory, an ovation of applause was 
sent to the singer ‘“‘ by means of another telephon working 
in the opposite direction”; and the narrative closes, so far 
as this projected invention is concerned. 

It may be of interest to watch if, within a few years, 
others of the scientific speculations of this Dutch prophet 
shall be fulfilled, such as ‘‘ heliochromes,” or nature-col- 
ored photographs ; ‘‘ energeiathecs,” or stores.of force ; or 
the production of artificial light and heat for general 
instead of isolated use. The effort now being made in 
London to use the electric light for urban illumination is 
so far a step toward one of the novelties which this book 
pictures as being in store for the year 2071. 


Tr you have intelligence, mode:ty best sets it off ; if not, 
best hides your want of it. 
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A SCOTTISH SABBATH. 


A BLUE mist wraps the peakéd mountain tops, 
And shrouds the valleys with a wreathéd cloud 
Of dewy vapor, till the glorious sun 

His might puts forth, and with his radiant light 
Dispels the haze, amd a bright stream of gold 
Pours forth, and gildeth all the smiling morn. 


’Cross the heath-lands to the neighboring kirk, 
Walk the farm-maiden and her stalwart swain; 
She, with her snooded hair, in modesty 
Down-looking, as the neighbors slow pass by; 
He, reverent-speaking of the looked-for day 
Not distant now—when they their lives shall join 
In sacred bonds. 

Upon the western breeze 
Is borne the fragrance ‘of the wide-spread moors, 
The pink-tipped gowan bends beneath their feet, 
The harebells quiver, and the golden furze 
Is thickly blossomed. See! they enter now— , 
That guileless pair—with all-becoming awe 
(His bonnet doffed in silent reverence), 
The old gray porch; and as come thronging in 
The lairds and peasants—equal each man here 
Unto his neighbor, in this holy place— 
Chime out the. bells, upon the soft Spring air, 
Their clear-voiced summons to the House of God 


LOANING A LOVER. 
By EsTHer SERLE KENNETH, 


Y half-sister, Flossy Selmer, was a 
little fairy of ten when I was a staid 
girl of sixteen, and I think our lives 
would have had little to do with each 
other but that, about this time, Cap- 
tain Selmer died, and left Flossy an 
heiress. 

‘ She had been her father’s idol, and 
i WA) wl My he left her in undisputed possession 


/» 8 of eighty thousand dollars. I was 
only his stepdaughter ; and I believe 
he never forgot that my mother had 
been another man’s wife—but Flossy, 
bright and beautiful, the child of his 
old age, was all his own. He idolized her while he lived. 
When he died he left her the bulk of his property. 

Then we three left the old seaport town where we had 
lived so long, and went to live at Linden Park, where there 
was a fashionable seminary, and Flossy was only a child 
then. But in a strangely short time she developed into a 
young lady—one of Holmes’s real ‘‘ golden blondes.” 

I was a blonde, too, with a difference. My old-fashioned 
name of Caroline had been abbreviated to Calla, which they 
said suited me. My snow-white face and yellow hair made 
me look not unlike the cool Ethiopian lily of our garden. 
And I was a full-blown lily of twenty-two Summers when 
Flossy was a rosebud of sixteen. She was all blushes, 
smiles and dimples. She wore pink ribbons—and there 
was not a male creature for ten miles around Linden Park 
that was not in love with her. Add to this the well-authen- 
ticated rumor that Miss Florence Selmer was an heiress, 
and you may imagine that, though but sixteen, she did 
not lack suitors. 

The hen who had hatched a duckling was not more wor- 
ried than was poor mamma. She was so afraid Flossy 
would be married for her money. Fortune-hunters were 
mamma’s défe-noir. 

“‘But Ido not think you need be so much troubled,” said 
I to her. ‘‘It isn’t likely that Flossy will marry at present. 
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' She is so young.” 
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I was sewing on my wedding outfit, 
and mamma was helping me. 

“That is just it,” she replied. ‘‘She is too young to 
know the importance of such a step, while she is of a 
marriageable age. I married your father at seventeen 
myself.” 

“Flossy is a born coquette,” I answered, measuring a 
rufile. ‘I don’t think she cares for any one.” 

** Have you seen that Harley Ford ?” asked mamma, after 
musing a moment over some lace she was matching. 

**No. Who is he ?” 

“Well, he comes home from dancing-school with her 
sometimes, He goes there to take care of his little sister, 
he says. They live somewhere out of town. He is much 
older than Flossy—twenty-five, I should say, and just the 
kind of man to turn a young girl’s head.” 

‘* How does he look ? Do you think there is lace enough, 
mamma ?” 

“Plenty. Well, he has very affable manners—is dark 
and distinguished-looking. I don’t think he’s worth a cent, 
and I believe he is a fortune-hunter.” 

‘Possibly. Flossy ought not to be allowed to pick up 
acquaintances everywhere.” 

‘**He goes in very good society, I believe. 
to see him to-night at the Altringhams. 
you’d go and take care of Flossy.” 

‘It Mr. Elgin does not come I will, mamma.” 

I had become acquainted | with Mr. Elgin while on a visit 
to New York the previous Spring. 

He had visited us two or three times during the Semmes 

though it chanced Flossy had seen little of him, and that 
Fall I had become engaged to him. 

Mamma said ‘“‘he would be a very nice match for me.” 
I think that was the reason. I was not much in love with 
Mr. Elgin, but I thought he would make a good husband. 
Of course I had had a girl’s dreams of loving better than 
life, and being exquisitely happy ; but, looking with sober 
eyes upon my surrounding fellow-beings, I saw that no one 
was exquisitely happy, and so I gave up my dream and 
made the best of realities, 

Mr. Elgin was a decided reality. He was a handsome 
man, stout and florid, wealthy, and of good position—a 
better match than most girls with little beauty and no for- 
tune would expect to make, Yes, I was engaged to Mr. 
Elgin, and we were to be married in the coming May. ~ 

It was only February when mamma and I sat making 
rufiles, matching lace and talking oyer Flossy’s danger. 
Mr. Elgin was expected i in the train that night, but he did 
not come until the following week. 

I went to the Altringhams that night, and Flossy was 
very glad of my company. Nevertheless, Mr. Harley 
Ford and his sister Gracia called for her just the same 
that evening, and we entered the brightly lighted rooms 
together. 

It was only a little neighborhood party. The Fords had 
been asked because somehow related. The house was 
lighted and full of flowers ; there was music and refresh- 
ments, but I recollect nothing distinctly but the object of 
my attendance. I was certain that Mr. Ford very much 
admired my sister, and that Flossy liked him. 

I told mamma so, 

“T knew it!” she cried, excitedly, walking the floor of 
her chamber in a white wrapper, and looking like a dowa- 
ger. ‘* He'll elope with her the first thing we know !” 

“Not to-night, probably, mamma, and we shall have 
time to think what is to be done to-morrow. I am very 
tired.” 

I could not tell why such a weariness and despondency 
had come over me, ButI had felt that night tuat there 


She expects 
I wish, Calla, dear, 


was something in Flossy’s bright eyes which I had missed 
—freedom of choice and enjoyment. 

She was exquisitely happy in being admired. It never 
made me happy to be admired by Mr. Elgin, no matter 
how successfully my hair was dressed, or how nicely my 
dress fitted. 

Only when Mr. Ford, looking over my cool, green robe, 
white face and yellow hair, whispered to Flossy, ‘Calla! 
Her name suits her !” 
stirred my heart. 

I did not wonder that Flossy liked him. He was very 
handsome and winning. In the core of my heart I said, 
“Tf I were Flossy, I woud marry him!” Yet I lent myself 
obediently to mamma’s plan. 

“A man twenty-five years old—such nonsense ! 
much more suitable for you, Calla, and I will tell you wha 
must be done. Flossy will go to the dancing assemblies all 
the Spring, and Mr. Elgin will be here. You must leave 
him to her for an escort. Her expected brother-in-law— 
very suitable ; and then this popinjay will be thrown out.” 

“She may have Mr. Elgin. But I don’t think Mr. Ford 
will force himself upon her,” I replied, wearily. 

Mr. Elgin came the next week. Mr. Ford called that 
evening with some flowers for Flossy—mountain laurel— 
which he had found in great profusion.in his walk. 4 

‘Tell him that Miss Florence is engaged !” said mamma, 
sharply, to the servant. 

‘*Oh no, mamma !” I cried, rising and flushing. ‘* Mr. 
Ford is a gentleman ; we must treat him civilly. I will go 
down and excuse Flossy, and thank him for the flowers.” 
® So noble, so gentle, so kind, so appreciative of the pure 
delight of the lavish blossoms—my heart acquitted him of 
every selfish motive in seeking Flossy. 

‘*T shall have a share in them, Mr. Ford,” I said, receiv- 
ing the rosy, glistening clusters. ‘I shall put them in 
a great vase on the dinner-table, where we can all enjoy 
them.” . 

“Doso. Lam delighted that you, too, like them,” he 
replied, looking at me earnestly. 

What in my heart responded so cordially to those kind, 
questioning-eyes ? Why did the tiny cuckoo clock on the 
mantel peal two silvery half hours before Mr. Ford finally 
took his leave ? 

“Pretty well !” cried mamma, ‘‘I did not know you had 
so much art, Calla.” 

‘* What, mamma ?” 

‘As to flirt with Mr. Ford.” 

‘*Tt will be only fair, if I gm to leave Flossy my lover,” I 


Then a sweet, exquisite pleasure 


He is 


replied, with an uneasy laugh. 


“Just the thing! You must flirt with him, and keep 
him out of her way. Meanwhile, Mr, Elgin will be your 
attendant.” 

This was mamma’s plan. She had Mr. Elgin up in her 
dressing-room, talking with him for an hour that day, and 
in the evening he was on hand to go to the assembly with 
Flossy. 

About eight o’clock Mr. Ford called, and I enjoyed his 
society without restraint. 

It seemed as if everything worked like magie for 
mamma’s wishes. Mr. Elgin always came back from the 
assemblies in good spirits—said they reminded him of his 
boyhood’s days. 

I had+feared he would be a little bored by the simple, 
country gayeties. He had been abroad, and frequented 
much fashionable society. 

Since he did not pursue Flossy, mamma became more 
gracious to Mr. Ford, and one day proposed inviting him to 
my wedding. 

‘‘No, no—not yet,” I said, startled, I knew not why. 
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««Don’t speak of my marriage before him,” I added. ‘‘Do| At about half-past ten a boy on horseback rode-up to the 
let me enjoy myself as well as I can now. I expect to be | door and delivered a note to mamma. It read as follows : 


‘dull enough afterward.” , é , ; 
M ienod. tut T t . t “ Dear Mrs. SELMER: It will relieve your suspense, if not give 
ammse stared, 00 wen away 8 ps. ’ you pleasure, to learn that Flossy and I are both safe and well, but 

I seldom saw Mr. Elgin alone. He was at Linden Park | wi) not return to Linden Park until to-morrow, as we have just 


as one of the family, and at times I forgot that I was soon | been married. We are at the Templeton House. Say to Calla that 

to be flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone. When I did | I do not respect and admire her less than formerly, but I had not 

realize it, a miserable depression settled upon me the fortitude to resist securing the golden prize placed within my 
apr J a isis . 2s ! , = ld vi 7e 
Before I could have anticipated it, the crisis came. hand. No man of the world would do otherwise than as I hav 


: done. I shall endeavor to make Flossy a good husband, and Calla 
Mr. Elgin had become much abstracted—had scarcely | myst look out for a more faithful lover. 


spoken to me for three days, and I thought he had little * Respectfully, RoBert EnGin.” 
taste for the 
company that , — F . : es “ Eloped !” 


filled the old 
mansion — for 
we had a visi- 
tation of coun- 
try cousins. 

Mamma de- 
pended on me 
to be kind to 
the bucolic 
youths and 
bashful girls 
whowere quar- 
tered upon us 
for a week; 
and Mr. Ferd, 
observing my 
efforts, came 
kindly to my 
aid, and talked 
cattle and 
crops with the 
men, and com- Fy ay 7 Mai order—at 
plimented the § ie i. f \ twelve o’clock 
girls, until Pen | ies it Ay ARYA at night—and 
they were all — | Ae 
in love with 
him. 

He was pass- 
ing cake and 
tea one eve- 
ning, when he 


screamed 
mamma, hold- 
ing the letter 
in her hand. 

‘**Eloped !” 
I faltered. 

‘**Eloped!” 
cried all the 
country cous- 
ins. 

Only Harley 
Ford said no- 
thing, but a 
strange light 
came into his 
dark eyes. He 
did not ap- 
proach me 
until the con- 
fused house- 
hold» was in 


then he came 
to say good- 
night. He held 
my hand. 
“Calla, you 
are free now. 
Are you 


suddenly sorry ?” 
whispered to “0,” 
me: **Tlove you. 
“Where is Are you sorry 
Flossy ?” for that ?” 
“T don’t “ao.” 
know.” “Do you 
“And Mr, love me ?” 
Elgin ?” ‘* Dearly.” 
“IT don’t ‘Then there 
know that, | shall be a wed- 
either.” a : a naaiadiiaadecia ——— ding at Linder: 
“Did you ane perm mace Seema Se SE Sem AE SRE aah ter all 
know that Mr. for Iam nota 
Elgin took Flossy to drive this afternoon ?” ,| fortune-hunter, as has been reported, nor am I a poor 
‘““No.” | man. Iam sole heir to an uncle worth a cool hundred 


‘‘Hedid. They have not come back, I think, and we are | thousand. Not such an ineligible son-in-law your mamma 
going to have a thunder-shower.” will think—eh ?” 

I went to mamma. At first she was not much alarmed ; | Mamma was satisfied. So was everybody, I think. But 
but when nine and ten o’clock came, and the wind blew | I learned a lesson: It is dangerous work—ldéaning a lover. 
like a hurricane, she walked about the room like one | 


demented. aro @ 7 ee ee 


How strange that Flossy should have gone without asking PatrEence is very good, but perseverance is much better. 
leave! And where were they, to be absent such a length | While the former stands as a stoic under difficulties, the 
of time ? | latter whips them out of the ring. 
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LOBSTER SALAD. 


By GREVILLE FENNELL, 


* My salad days! when I was green in judgment—cold in blood.” 
—Shakespeare. 
Aurnover the oyster is said to be the most incompre- 
hensible of crustacea, as— 
“It wears a beard without a chin, 
And gets out of bed to be tucked in,” 


the lobster in its turn claims its share of physical eccen- 


tricities, as may be gathered from the following description | 


by a reverend lecturer: 

‘* A lobster is a standing romance of the sea. An ani- 
mal whose clothing is a shell, which it casts away from 
time to time in order that it may put on a larger suit. An 


lent dish, and that a severe punishment was inflicted on 
those fishmongers who presented stale lobsters for sale. 

The Papal Court for centuries patronized the lobster, 
little cliques of lobster-supper eaters being common 
amongst the clergy ; indeed, a Pope absolutely gorged 
himself to death on this luxury. 

Bellinda (‘* Opera,” Book VI.) recounts how ‘“‘a cele- 
brated general, who commanded the troops of the Church 


| before the attack of Regusa, refused to go to battle unless 


his favorite dish of lobsters was served up to him.” 

Some excellent anecdotes are related of lobster eaters in 
**Old Faces and New Masks,” including references to Lord 
Lyttleton, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Garrick, 


| ¢ liver Goldsmith, John Horne Tooke, Porson and others, 


animal whose flesh is in its tail and legs, and whose hair is | 
| his finest pieces after a supper on hot boiled lobsters and 


in the inside of its breast ; whose stomach is in its head, 
and which is changed every year for a new one, and which 
uew one begins its life by devouring the old! 
which carries its eggs within its body until they become 
fruitful, and then hides them away outwardly under its 
tail. An animal which can throw off its legs when they 
become troublesome, and can in a brief time replace them 
with others ; and, lastly, an animal with very sharp eyes 
placed in movable horns.” 

This picture is far from overdrawn. 

The tale of the lobster is lost in the mist of ages. 
*« Antediluvial monuments” found in the East are said to 
portray the rude forms of the lobster, which perhaps might 
be difficult to determine from that of the scorpion. There 
is, however, but little doubt that its remote gntiquity is 
sufficient to place it with other notoriously ancient crea- 
tures of the ocean. 

Dr. Robert Blakey, adopting the antediluvian hypothe- 
sis of its then existence, says: “‘ Only think of Adam and 
his immediate descendants regaling themselves on boiled 
lobsters, or indulging in the stimulating properties of the 
various forms of sauces! Who knows the part lobsters 


An animal | 


which our space does not permit us to extract. 
Dr. Parr once informed a friend that he ‘‘ wrote some of 


shrimp sauce.” 
Old Elwes, the miser, was well known for his partiality 


| to this delicacy, and it appears to have been the only fish 


may have taken in the roystering and Bacchanalian revel- | 


ries among the citizens of the Plains—how many convivial 
spirits were wont to gather in the evenings around its 
savory fumes, preparing to whet the appetite for more 
varied and sensual indulgences, ere their gluttony and 
otber sins consigned them to divine chastisement! Spec- 


ulations crowd on our mind in all shapes and forms when | 


we think of the lobster feasts before the Flood.” 
In old cookery-books the lobster holds a high place as a 
soother of irritability, which is somewhat contradictory, 


when we know that the eating of them by some will bring | 


a sort of nettle-rash out over the face and body. 

Yet Belon tells us that Alexander the Great was so enam- 
ored of this shell-fish that his courtiers always endeavored 
to allay his periodical paroxysms of passion by furnishing 
him with lobsters, either in the entire state or as a sauce to 
other viands ; and Cicero is said to have made one of his 
greatest triumphs of oratory after a repast of stewed lob- 
sters. 

The Emperor Vitellius, at a dinner given to his brother, 
placed eight hundred lobsters before his guests ; but we 
are not told the number of the invited. However, they 
may be easily enumerated if they all had appetites equal to 
that of the Roman Emperor Maximinus, who, it is affirmed, 
devoured twenty large lobsters at one sitting. 

Aristotle describes this fish, and pottery bearing its 
effigy has been brought to light in the excavations of the 
ruins of Herculaneum. 

In “‘ Thinges that Be Olde and Newe” (1611), we learn 
that Charlemagne and his private secretary, Eginherd, 
used to closet themselves every night to feast on this excel- 


that could get its claw successfully into his pocket. 

It is said of this penurious man, that at the famous sit 
ting at whist held with the Duke of Northumberland of 
that period, and two other gamblers, which lasted for three 
days and three nights without the parties retiring to their 
bedrooms, Elwes lived almost solely on chocolate and lob- 
sters. After paying the balance of his losses—eight hundred 
pounds—he rang the bell and ordered the waiter to bring 
him the tail of a good lobster, with which he set off to Har- 
row Common, where he resided. 

There are several legends and miracles in which the lob- 
ster plays an active part, and it has greatly figured in cari- 
cature, while a few poems have been written to its honor, 
particularly that by Punch of ‘* Lobster Salad,” to the air of 
‘*Blue Bonnets over the Border.” 

Jeux-d’esprit are likewise sprinkled plentifully through 
our literature, but the one of the pert, punning Oxford wait- 
ress we have never met with in print. 

The girl, getting impatient with a student who could not 
make up his mind what to have for supper, exclaimed, 
“Say, lad, you'll have a salad!” and was promptly and 
alliteratively answered, ‘‘ Well then, Letty, let us have a 
lobster and a lettuce.” ‘ 

During the early period of its growth, the lobster casts 
the whole of its shell frequently+in the second year every 
two months—but as its size increases a new dress is less 
often required, till at last, when arrived at the fullness of 
physical dignity, its armor grows as it were rusty, and 
becomes coated over with parasitic shells, 

Dr. Peard tells us that ‘‘the lobster only increases in 
size during the short period of molting, but this increase is 
so great that it is almost as difficult to believe the cast-off 
clothes ever fitted the large, fleshy mass lying languidly 
beside them, as that the gigantic Genie ever came out of the 
jar, the lid of which had been, in an evil hour, removed by 
the Arabian fisherman.” 

The place in which the spawn is produced is near the 
tail. where a red, coral-like substancé may always be found, 
This mass, composed of atoms closely adherent, is, in fact, 
spawn too crude for exclusion. . 

When the pea is sufficiently ripe, the fish has the power 


| to place her eggs under the protection of her over-arching 
| shell, where they advance gradually to maturity ; one lob- 


| 
| 
| 


ster producing from 20,000 to 25,000 eggs each season. 

The spawn is thus earried by the mother till nearly fit to 
commence independent life, and when cast off it soon gives 
birth to the young lobster, which grows rapidly, but passes 
through many changes before it assumes the form and color 


| with which ordinary observers are most familiar. 
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- Enormous as is the increase from a single female lobster, 
their numbers are considerably diminished by predatory 
fish, which devour them with great avidity and relish. But 
we are told that the mother protects her progeny to the 
utmost, and by no means ceases her care with the deposit 
of her spawn, but continues it in a very pleasing and inter- 
esting manner, longer than in most animals of a far higher 
grade of organization. Many fishermen assert that they 
have frequently seen, during the season, the old lobsters 
with their young around them. ‘Some of these infants 
have been noticed at six inches long, the old lobster with 
her head peeping out from under a rock, the young ones 
playing around her. She appeared to rattle her claws on 
the approach of the fisherman, when herself and young 
family took refuge under the rock ; the rattling, was, no 
doubt, to give the alarm. This is told by old and experi- 
enced men, without the slightest concert or question of 
collusion.” 

Who, after this, will not believe in the loves of the lob- 
sters as willingly as in an oyster crossed in its affections ?” 

‘*The lobster’s home,” says Dr. Peard, ‘‘is in the purest 
water, beneath which he walks through brown and tangled 
forests of palmy weeds, a warrior in full panoply, ever ready 
to do battle with all comers.” 

It is here, in rocky ground and in the fastnesses such 
localities afford to a creature so frequently defenseless, he 
feeds, chiefly on the aquatic vegetation which surrounds 
him, chopping up is salad with the large claw, little con- 
scious how his example may be followed by man, at a feast 
at which he may be the principal invited guest. 

Lobsters are generally taken in pots made of willow twigs, 
and Cornwall Simeon tells us in his ‘‘ Stray Notes” how he 
utilized—while in shooting quarters by some of the Western 
Islands—with great success a common drum net, and caught 
some very fine fellows. 

Lobsters and crabs differ in their tastes. Lobsters will 
be attracted by almost any description of offal, the more 
putrescent the better; the crab will refuse to enter if the 
bait is not sweet and fresh. | 

Dr. Blakey says the lobster is considered an unclean 
eater, and is often called the scavenger of the seas. He is 
a fierce marauder, pouncing on dead or living substances of 
all kinds. He appears to have a powerful sense of smell, 
although no distinct organs for this office have been as yet 
detected. His carnivorous voracity leads to the animal’s 
destruction. Buited traps made of strong twigs, like the 
common wire mouse-traps, are lowered into the water, and 
marked with a buoy, and these become the most effectual 
means of capturing this epicurean crustacean, In some 
parts strong bag-nets are used. 

We have known lobsters occasionally taken in deep line 
fishing, but they generally fall off from their attachment to 
the bait if they are not most carefully lifted into the boat, 
being scarcely ever securely hooked. 

In J. G. Campbell’s ‘‘ Life in Normandy,” there is an 
amusing description of the sniggling of lobsters by the Nor- 
mandy peasant girls ; the cuttle or squid fish being thrust 
with a short twig into suspected crevices of the rocks, from 
whence lobsters tempted to follow the bait from the entrance 
are received in a landing-net in wait for them. 

There is likewise a good description of a sort of picnic of 
gourmands, from which we summarize the following : 

The lobster being fixed upon the spit (we should hope it 
has been boiled first), is basted continually with a sauce, 
which is a secret. As the heat touches the animal the shell 
slightly opens, and through these cracks the rich sauce 
enters, and amalgamates with the flesh within the shell. As 
the process advances the flesh dilates, and these cracks 
become wider ; to prevent which, or perhaps to prevent the 
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plat from being too rich, a choporlure of champagne is 
poured over it. The wine flows into the dripping-pan, 
where it is well-mixed with the first sauce ; and the process 
of constantly basting is still kept up till the animal is thor- 
oughly done, when it is served as hot as possible, the sauce 
being strained and: sent with it; although this is scarcely 
necessary, for the great beauty of the dish is that the sauce 
and the fish are so intimately amalgamated within tho shell, 
that it requires no addition whatever, being juicy, savory 
and super-excellent. 

It is said that, in New York and London, lobsters are 
sometimes boiled and reboiled every day for a week or 
longer, to keep them sweet externally ; but, notwithstand- 
ing this precaution, their inner parts lose first their firm- 
ness and consistency, then become watery, and ultimately 
putrid. 

It is told that while an ambassador from India was stay- 
ing at an hotel in London, from the baleony of which 
his daily habit was. to watch the people along the Strand, 
he was persistently requested every morning by an itiner- 
ant fishmonger to ‘‘ buy a lobster.” At length this perse- 
verance induced the nabob to ask the landlord, through his 
interpreter, to reward the man by his patronage, and the 
purchase was duly placed before him ; but the flavor being 
so offensive, it had to be removed. The next morning, true 
to his habit, the man was again beneath the window request- 
ing a like favor, when the enraged Indian poured upon his 
devoted head a volley of anathemas which, being translated, 
the man replied that it was the gentleman’s own fault that 
the lobster was not fresh, for he had asked him every day 
for a week previously to buy it! The Indian is said to 
have been so pleased with so Oriental an excuse, that he 
regaled upon fresh lobsters every morning afterward. 

We have mentioned that an immoderate use of lobsters is 


sometimes attended with eruptions on the face, or a species 
of nettle-rash over the body ; but we are inclined to believe 
that these effects proceed almost entirely from the meat of 
the lobster being in an unfresh state. 

The best course is always to purchase the lebster alive ; 


you thus insure its freshness. We say alive, for we do not 
mean only unboiled and in its blue-black armor, but when 
full of activity and vigor; for it may be that, although 
unboiled, it has met a natural death; the date of which is 
unknown, either in the well-boats, or in the wooden trunks 
or baskets in which they have been confined en masse. 

All writers and practical men agree that favorable locali- 
ties for the lobster may be rapidly found out, and that the 
demand is of late becoming. greater than the supply ; and 
that the time must arrive, if we desire to renew our lobster 
resources, when practical water-farming will be applied to 
the cultivation of the lobster and other crustaceans. 

Dr. Peard urges an immediate attention to this subject, 
and after giving instances of the rapidity with which lob- 
ster-beds may be deteriorated, tells us: ‘The only experi- 
ment in lobster-farming with which we are acquainted, was 
made in 1866 by Mr. Hart, at Hayling Island, Hampshire, 
who early in that year placed about two dozen lobsters in a 
small pond, supplied at Spring-tides with water from the 
neighboring estuary. I visited the nursery in the Autumn, 
when I saw thousands of infant lobsters. From causes 
with which we, perhaps, are not acquainted, the brood per- 
ished during the Winter. 

Mr. Hart was perfectly aware that the experiment could 
scarcely have been tried under more unfavorable cireum- 
stances. The pond seemed to want all that we are accus- 
tomed to consider essential to lobster-life ; yet the old fish 
spawned, the young ones grew, and all promised fair, till 
either the frost or the want of some indispensable condi- 
tions killed them. 
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‘‘But who can say this attempt has been in vain? It | 
proved that lobsters can be domesticated, and has left no 
doubt on our minds that under more favorable circum- 
stances lobster-farming will prove a great success.”’ 

Many persons give a preference to the male or cock-lob- 
ster, as possessing flesh of a more firm and delicate flavor, 
and as presenting also a more pleasing appearance to the 
eye; but the majority of really accepted bons vivants are in 
favor of the hen. 

The common way of testing the freshness of a boiled lob- | 
ster is to try the spring of the tail, which is strong and 
elastic if the fish be fresh, but slack and loose if otherwise. 

The lobster season is presumed to come in with Summer, 
picnics, and races. The cracking of lobster-claws is gene- 
rally in full force from March until the end of August, but 


Weare, however, inclined to believe that vegetable, and 
not altogether animal, influences exert the greater effect 


| upon the selection of the lobster season ; for do we not 
| often think first whether a lettuce can be secured, and 


then of the lobster ?—the crisp and fresh salad, so grateful 


| and cooling to the human interior, throwing the mind from 


the garden into the shop of the fishdealer. 
Is it not the season, likewise, when the Alderney cow 


| takes her salad ?—crops the luxuriant meadow, and converts 


the herb of the field, by Nature’s wondrous alchemy, into 
rich and luxurious cream, thus blending in our imagina- 
tions—if not in the bowl—the essential conditions of a 
concoction which no man was ever bold enough to refuse 


| when left alone with it, and seldom when in company. 


But <«f a caution be necessary before partaking of this 
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there are those who affirm this to be an error alike unjust 
toward mankind in general, and the stomach and palate of 
the epicure in particular ; inasmuch asit is after August that 
the adult lobster casts its coat, acquires an inordinate appe- 
tite, and rapidly attains flesh and condition, with a fullness 
of flavor which far surpasses its gastronomic attractions 
during any other period of the year. It is then, and then 
only, that a lobster offers the highest excellence and 
nutrition, and is deserving of all that has been said in its 
favor. 

But, on the other hand, there are those, equally entitled 
to be heard, who assert that there is no particular season 
for molting, which, they say, varies with the temperature 
of the water it inhabits, and other influences. Therefore 
they urge that there are no just grounds for maintaining, 
like the Dutchman's song in favor of drinking, that it is 
not always in season. 


most delectable of all refections, it would be—after the 
manner of the house-painter—‘‘ Beware of the oil.” 

True cream is certainly to be preferred, but it is not 
always to be obtained, and then oil is resorted to ; but be 
sure that it is free from taint, or you will deprive your dish 
of all aroma, and your lettuce of all succulence. Rather 
do without than render the whole intolerable to any palate 
but that of a Laplander. Tastes differ. 


“Every one to their opinions; 
Some like apples and some like ignions,” 


| is a vulgar but a very true axiom. 


TxHoseE who have resources within themselves and dare to 
live alone, want friends the least, but know how to prize 
them the most. 
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G\E had been married six years, and I 

- was—my glass and men’s attentions 
told me—a more attractive 
than I had been when Geoffrey Spald- 
ing persuaded me to be his wife after 
a six weeks’ acquaintance. 

Our marriage, hasty, ill-advised, 
based on “‘no solid foundation of 
mutual esteem,” as all our friends on 
both sides kindly observed, had turned 
out very well on the whole. 


the women in the world were not to 
be cowed, snubbed, kept in check and expected to be 
patiently grateful if he were not in an irritable mood, after 
the manner of his old-maid sister. And I had discovered 
that my husband, excellent though he was morally, was 
extremely difficult to dwell with in peace unless I restrained 
myself, and gave in to him on all occasions, 

There had been no romance in our marriage, hasty as it 
had been, and there was very little love in our union. 
Nevertheless, we jogged along together tolerably well, and 
if ina burst of wounded feeling, occasionally, I yearned 
to break my bonds, the world was never the wiser for it. 

To a passionate, intense nature, such as I was blessed or 
cursed with, the want of sympathy I experienced from my 
husband was a terrible trial. I wanted no maudlin, semi- 
sentimental expression of it from him, but it galled and 
fretted me perpetually that he should so fail to understand 
me as to jar upon my moods, and fail to understand them 
upon all occasions, however antagonistic they were in real- 
ity to him and his interests. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the many incongruities of our 
marriage, and the many points of disunion and disagree- 
ment between us, our marriage was not an absolutely un- 
happy one. I strove with all the power and might within 
me to learn the great lesson of forbearance with a nature 
that was less liberal, lavish and warm than my own, while 
on his part he was restrained from any strong manifesta- 
tion of ill-temper against me by religious feeling, and a 
deep conviction of the necessity of self-government. 

Additionally there was the bond between us of a deep 
affection for our three children, and as we had many minor 
tastes in common, such as a love for horses and dogs, and 
old oak and china, our union was, as I said before, notsan 
absolutely unhappy one. 


moderately good practice—took him away from home dur- 


ing many hours of every day, as our house was in Kensing- 


ton, and his chambers were in Gray’s Inn. 

After the manner of the majority of wives in our grade 
of life, I was naturally alone a great deal, and so, as my 
children grew out of babyhood, and monopolized less and 
less of my time and attention, I took to weaving romances 
and writing them. At first 1 did this without any special 
aim, but after a time I got my stories accepted by two or 
three of the leading magazines, and so gradually I came to 
be looked upon as a professional writer, and found my 
way into literary society. 

All this time, though I wrote of love and life, and poured 
out daily page after page of passion and pathos, I in real- 
ity knew very little about these things. I was accustomed 
to be songht by men, and to be flattered by them, for I had 
the art, they said, of throwing the ball of conversation 
back quickly, and I had also the winning power of a prompt 
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' appreciation—that power which men who have done any- 


| Stop short of interest. 


| 
woman 


| tiently for it. 


thing worthy of appreciation are so ready to recognize, 
But my flirtations were of the colorless, cool order that 
I moved along my path in life so 
prosaically, that my heart never gave one throb the more 
at the approach of any human being. 

But all the time I was conscious in a vague kind of way 
that there was within me a wealth of passionate feeling, and 
that, like poor Guinevere, I yearned for “more warmth 
and color” than brightened my existence. There was 
something unfulfilled—some possibility of the high enjoy- 
ment of a happiness that had never come in my way about 
me. I went on living my daily life, performing my daily 
duties, going on smilingly enough through the routine 


| work of my career as wife, mother, and mistress of a house- 
My husband had discovered that all | 


hold. But only the Creator who created me knew how I 
felt the vacuum in my loveless life—how I pined for the 
**warmth and color” that makes at one and the same time 
the blessing and the curse, the glory and the shame, of 


| many a woman’s life. 


It shone out upon and scorched me at last—shone outin 
a matter-of-fact, unromantic way that did not prepare ma 
for the danger to come. I had gone to a friend’s house one 
night to meet a number of the confraternity of letters, and 
was getting through the hours much in my usual way, when 
there came a little stir in the assembly, and I heard mur- 
murs around me that roused my attention and interest. 
Two men were ushered into the room, and were impres- 
sively received by our hostess, herself a well-known writer 
of fiction, a warm admirer of talent in whatever guise it 
presented itself before her, and a universal favorite in 
society. 

I looked at them with lazy interest for a minute or two. 
They had been announced, the one as Count Oscar de Ri- 
viere ; the other as Mr. Harness Coghlan. 

The unmistakably Irish name of the latter fell pleasantly 
upon my ears, bringing with it, as it did, thoughts of a 
land that I had been brought up to love almost as a living 
thing, and I turned to one of the men with whom { was in 
conversation with the inquiry : 

‘* Which of those two is the Irishman ?” 

“The tall, handsome fellow, I feel sure,” was the reply. 
**Come, Mrs, Spalding, your natural enthusiasm ought to 
have made you decide on the instant that the honors of the 
best appearance belonged to the representative of the 
‘first flower of the earth’; the little fellow with the light 
hair is the count for any money.” 

‘Tam very glad,” I said, simply ; just as I always express 


| my gladness when an Irish horse wins the Derby, or an 
| Irish grayhound takes the Waterloo Cup. 
My husband’s occupation—he was a lawyer, and had a | 


It comes as na- 
tural to me as breathing, to rejoice in every score, however 
small, that Erin makes, Therefore I did feel satisfaction 
now at this one of her sons being the handsomest and most 
distinguished man in the room. 

Presently, I knew it would come, and so I waited pa- 
The first step toward intercourse with him 
was taken by his friend the count being introduced to me 
For more than an hour we talked together out on a quict 
seat by the window, and all the while, though he spoke 
fluently, and in a cultivated way, about many things that 
interested me, Ilonged, yearned, pined for the moment to 
come when his friend should take his place, All too soon 
for my future happiness that moment came. 

It was the young, light-haired, foreign count, after all, 
who introduced himto me. He brought Harness Coghlan 
to me, and almost before the echo of our names had died 
off his lips we we were saying to each other; ‘*I have been 
wishing to know you all the evening.” 

The next moment he offered me his arm, and led me 
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into a retired corner, where we could chat undisturbed. + 


As we went along, he said to me, in that wonderful, superb 
manner of his, which was frank, and fiery, and overwhelm- 
ing, without being in the least derree flippant or imperti- 
nent : 

‘* Now for a strong flirtation! I thought, just now, that 
it was my usual luck, and that I should not be able to get 
to know the one person in the room who attracted me.” 

‘* Everything comes to the man who waits,” I laughed, 
and he replied : 

** Does everything ? Ah!” (as one of my friends called 
to me from the drawing-room), ‘‘ don’t go back—stay with 
me !” 

‘You darling Irishman!’ I said, lightly ; for I only 
wanted the intellectual and sympathetic enjoyment of the 
hour ; and he replied : 

**You charming Englishwoman! If ever a man’s soul 
was set on fire at first sight, mine is by you to-night.” 

*T am not an Englishwoman,” I said, quickly, ignoring 
the latter part and latent meaning of his speech. ‘* My 
father was an Irishman, and he taught me to love the 
country, and all connected with it, as carefully as my 
dear Scotch mother taught me religion.” 

So we went on, for the remainder of that night, absorbed 
in one another, deaf to the remonstrances of the friends 
who tried occasionally to intervene : he winning me, every 
moment, more and more by an unintentional display of a 
brain-power that I could but admire, and I-pleasing him, I 
suppose, by the fervent ardor with which I strove to re- 
spond to every call he made upon my intelligence. 

Need I tell howit went on till he became the motive 
power, the ruling object of my life? I saw him again the 
next evening, when 1 had a reception at my own house, 
and again we seemed to find it impossible to keep apart 
from each other. , 

What hes love to do with brain? Before I had known 
Harness Coghlan a week, I loved him better than my life 
or my honor. That I did not forfeit my matron’s crown 
was due to God’s providence, not to my prudence. I wor- 
shiped him, believed in him, admired him more than lan- 
guage can express. 

Weak, vain, unsubstantial as it all was, the memory of 
the sound of the voice in which he used to pour out his 
promises «4 protestations still rings in my ears. He 
offered me the devotion of a life, the fidelity of a man of 
honor’ towar< woman who has lost her high estate for his 
sake, the abnegation of his official career in Ireland—all, 
every thing—if only I would give him all my heart, all my 
thoughts, all the passionate love of which he had discoy- 
ered me to be capable. 

, What a struggle it was to refrain from tearing off the 
mask, and showing to the world the mad, desperate love 
that filled my heart! How I got through the round of 
my daily duties when he was absent from me was a marvel 
to me then, and is a mystery to me now. 

- Ilived in a state of feverish excitement, in a palace of 
fancy, in which bright visions were for ever being flashed 
before me of the joyous future Ishould have when he could 
give me more of his society. 

I drugged my conscience, and refused to listen to its 
pricks when it told me that such love as mine must lead to 
madness and to crime. I tried to forget that I was a wife. 
But I failed, and still more signally did I fail when I 
strove to forget that I was a mother. 

The thought of my little innocent, beautiful children 
would drown even his passionate pleadings. The remem- 
brance of the debt I had incurred to them would blur the 
lovelit future he painted for me if I would be only all his 
own, 
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Fate, with a kindness I did not deserve, parted us, too, 
at this juncture, and there was little danger in the corres- 
pondence which had to be so guardedly worded. 

But still, by allusions which none but I could understand, 
by quotations which might have been written in a dead 
language, as far as other people’s comprehension of them 
went, but which were full of a’most glowing meaning to 
me, he kept the fatal flame alight. 

Over and over again I made the resolution to fling free 
of this passionate slavery, whatever the effort might cost 
me. Over and over again I broke these resolutions, and 
hugged my cherished chains more closely still. 

During those days of delirium, how eloquent I became 
in my entreaties that he would not-permit any of the inter- 
minable official complications to hinder him from coming 
back to the sphere to which I was condemned. How I 
girded against the series of accidents which he said pre- 
vented him from returning tothe one presence which made 
his life ‘‘a glory,” he said! How long the days were that 
intervened between the dates which he constantly fixed as 
the very latest he should arrive at, and the receipt of the 
letters in which he fixed them! How mechanically I went 
through my work, and my social and domestic duties ! 
How dull and tame everything was, and how pitiably I 
relied implicitly upon him ! 

At length he wrote and told me of a journey he was com- 
pelled to take—a ‘“‘a journey almost in despair,” he said, 
for it would delay his coming to see me for several days, 
and the business which took him upon it was not con- 
genial. 

A sad, foreboding spirit seemed to brood over this letter, 
and I was in such strong and thorough sympathy with him, 
that my heart grew sad and foreboding too, The pillars 


of the slight, unsubstantial, glittering palace of love and 
romance which we had erected together seemed to me to be 


tottering. And jealously, after reading and re-reading his 
letter, I wrote and adjured him to tell me, for God’s sake, 
if there ‘* was a woman in the case.” 

His answer was an earnest, hearty, almost indignant pro- 
test against the unfoundedness and injustice of my suspi- 
cion. My letter had hurt him, he said, and nothing but 
one, tender and trusting as of old, could remove the sting. 
Accordingly, I wrote the tender and trusting effusion, and 
steeped my soul in a stronger sense of security than ever 
concerning him. 

Nevertheless, I ached at the necessity which still delayed 
his coming, and tried in ygin to stifle a vague fear that 
some soul-sickening result would eventuate from it. 

A few days elapsed, and no tidings from him reached me. 
I chafed and fretted sorely at the withdrawal of the almost 
daily excitement his letters had been tome. I hungered 
for the post to come in every two or three hours, and my 
heart went down to fearful depths when each double knock 
heralded a fresh disappointment. 

It—the well-known missive directed to me in the dearly- 
beloved handwriting—was handed to me at last one morn- 
ing, when, luckily for myself, I chanced to be alone. 

The first few lines were, it struck me, strangely unlike 
those he usually wrote. But, before I had time to feel 
more than a transient pang of surprise at this, the blow that 
deadened every other pain I had ever felt in my life fell ! 

Without his even having given me a single word of pre- 
paration for the disclosure which he must have felt all along 
must be made at some time or other, and which, when 
made, he must have felt would half kill me, 1 came upon 
these words of doom now : 


“Wo reached Chester safely two nights ago; then met Mrs, 
Gray” (Mrs. Gray was the friend at whose hous» I had first met 


| him), “She is to dine with us en-famille to-night. She seemed 


4 CURIOUS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT.— SEE PAGE 181. 


much astonished when I mentioned my wile to her, and asked if 


Mrs, Spalding knew that I was a married man. I said ‘No; mar- | 


riage hever came upon the tapis in conversation with Mrs. Spald- 
ing,’ and added that I had no desire to publish my misfortunes.” 


This to me! 
had vowed to me in the deepest, most tremulous tones of 
passion that he had met his fate in meeting me, and that 
for the return of my love he would devote his life to me 
while it lasted! This from the man who had scoffed at the 


idea when I had questioned him of being “engaged”! This | 
from the man who, when I had spoken of the pain the 


mere possibility of his ever marrying gave me, had vowed 
before God that I should never be given that pain! This 


from the man whom I had endowed with every noble, | 


heroic, plucky, fiery and frank quality! This from Har- 
ness Coghlan, the Irish god of my matured imagination— 
the passion of my life ! 

I shall never forget the agonizing sensations I endured, 
nor the most paltry details of the scene in which those sen- 
sations assailed me. My first impulse was to secure myself 
from the possibility of observation by locking the door. 
My next was to place my trembling limbs on a sofa, to try 
and clear my dimmed vision, and to re-read the terribleé 
lines which had crushed me, in the hope (ah! how vain I 
felt this hope to be all the time !) of finding out that I had 
made some mistake. 

‘*He is only trying me ; he has written this in fun to see 
how much I love him, how much I will stand.” 

But though 1 told myself this, I knew all the while that 
IT was cheating myself, and that at last Harness Coghlan 
had told me the truth. 

In my anguish and despair the thought rushed in and 
exaggerated every pang, that / had been false to my mar- 
riage vow, at least, in heart. But I almost acquitted my- 
self in the paroxysms of my jealous wrath, as I told myself 
that he had been doubly false—false to his wife, and false 
to me as a friend. 

Yet through all my rage I loved him still, and words 
failed me, and my pen faltered, when I tried vainly to 
indite some bitter sentences of reproach and abnegation to 
him. The hardest thing leould bring myself to write was : 
**T trusted you so thoroughly !” 

Such mental agony as 1 was enduring inyaniably tells 


HALF BLOTTED OUT. 


This from the ardent lover of my life, who | 


upon the physical powers, and I found myself growing 
more and more languid, more and more incapable of the 
work that it was needful should be done for the welfare of 
my children. I could not paint the loves and joys, the 
disappointments and woes of others properly, while I myself 
seemed but a mass of memories, and every memory was of 
him. 

By-and-by there came another note from him—a brief, 
unhappy little note, though there was nothing definite in 
it. He declared himself to be ‘‘ out of humor and out of 
spirits,” and all my soul melted within me at the thought 
of his sufferings on my account. 

I painted a little picture of renewed relations between 
us, established on a firm, friendly, honorable footing. 1 
told myself that this honorable realliance would briug 
peace to my heart, and never a blush to my cheek. I 
told myself that I would love him as a brother, rely on him 
as a friend, urge him on to every high endeavor, sympa- 
thize with him as only a woman who had loved him could 
sympathize. 

When I had told myself these things sufficiently often to 

have learned my lesson well, I wrote to him, seeking to put 
before him the fact that, though all passion had been 
crushed out of me, I had a warm, tender interest in him 
still ; begging that friendship—-pure, simple and straight- 
forward—might take the place of love that was born of 
| these things, and reminding him ‘that, though now all 
danger was over, it was only mean natures that would for- 
bear from expressing an honorable regard for one another 
still.” 

How eagerly I waited for a reply to that appeal! How 
impatiently I longed to be able to justify my ill-fated love 
for him, by receiving a few words of response to my warm 
| prayer that westand upon a higher, nobler, safer platform ! 
| How I nursed my belief in his integrity still, in spite of 
all that had gone before ! and I told myself that, at length, 
when this man should stand in friendship only by my side, 
I should be able to look husband and children and the 
| world in the face with an unclouded conscience. 

It never came! The letter that I longed for never 
| reached me, and [ was left a prey to uncertainty and con- 
jecture. The desperate doubt assailed me now and crushed 
| me to the earth, that he had never loved me, that he had 

only striven to win, in order to try his power over me ; 
,; and that I had been the victim of a threefold delusion and 
| cheat ! 

Can any erring, but not fallen, sister-woman of mine 

| sympathize with me when I confess that this was the bit- 
terest drop of all in my bitter cup ? 

I grew so gloomy and self-contained, so unutterably sad 


! 


A CURIOUS SHOWER OF FISH FROM AN ARTESIAN WELL, 
SEE PAGE :82. 
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and silent, that my youth seemed to vanish altogether, 
leaving me a careworn, middle-aged-looking woman, on 
whom the world thought, pityingly, the cares of the family 
and of the household sat too heavily. 

All my vivacity was gone, all my love of society, all my 
enjoyment of intellectual intercourse ; and this was the work 
of the man who had made “me his toy without loving me,” 
I told myself hopelessly, not ‘‘ angrily.” I was far too 
heart-sick and life-sick to feel anger against any one. 

T hailed with almost pleasure a proposal that my hus- 
band made to me some time after the last flicker of hope 
had gone out, that I should accompany him to Chester, | 
where some law business called him. 

We reached the beautiful, picturesque, un-English-look- 
ing old city in time for him to go out and transact some 
portion of his 
business _ be- ' 
fore dinner <M 
that night ; st 
and while he NiMH 
was away, I 
amused myself 
by inspecting 
some of the 
quaint old 
carved furni- 
ture that I 
found in my 
bedroom. Es- 
pecially a bu- 
reau attracted 
my attention, 
and I found 
myself giving 
all my ener- 
gies to the dis- 
covery of se- 
cret drawers 
and = spring- 
flaps. 

Presently a 
little drawer 
shot out unex- 
pectedly, and 
I saw lying in 
it a letter ad- 
dressed, sealed 
and stamped. 
Taking it up 
carelessly, I 
found, with a 
start, that it 
was addressed to myself, in Harness Coghlan’s writing, 
Opening it quickly, I found these words, written hastily 
evidently, and half blotted out by the way in which the let- 
ter had been folded while the ink was wet—half blotted | 
out, but still clear and comforting to mo: 


‘ 


ie 


ara IIt\\\|) 
) 


iW 


**My DaRtina, my poor injured, I can never see you again! 
You innocently suppose that I, who descended to deception for the 
first time in my life, for the sake of winning the love that you would 
have withheld from me had you known of that other’s claim—you 
innocently suppose that I could keep a brother's true heart, and 
pay a brother’s honest part to you! Itis not so! I love you too 
well to delude myself into the belief that Platonism could ever 
reign in the place of the passion which burst into my soul the first 
time I saw you, and will remain there, fresh and hot as ever, while 
Llive, My lost love, but my love for ever and ever, good-by. 

. ‘HARNESS COGHLAN,” 


With a cry of thankfulness that I had been the one to 
find the letter, I bent my head and my heart in perfect 


| thrown into prison. 
| increased in a short time, lawexpenses, to eight pounds. 


THE ACTRESS AND THE METHODIST PREACHER.—‘“‘ LADY, PARDON THE FREEDOM OF A STRANGER, 
BUT WOULD TO THE LORD TDEY WERE ALL LIKE THEE.” 


submission at last to the Fate which had parted us, but 
which had been powerless to do more than half blot out our 
love. 


THE ACTRESS AND THE METHODIST PREACHER, 


Durtna Mrs. Jordan’s short stay at Chester, England, 
where she had been performing, her washerwoman, a widow 
with three small children, was by a merciless creditor 
A small debt of forty shillings had 


As soon as Mrs. Jordan heard of the circumstance, she 


sent for the attorney, paid him the demand, and observed, 
| with as much severity as her good-natured countenanca 


could assume : ‘* You lawyers are certainly infernal spirits, 
allowed on 
earth to make 
poor mortals 
miserable,” 

The attor- 
ney, however, 
pocketed the 
affront, and 
with alow bow 
made his exit. 

On the af- 
ternoon of the 
same day the 
poor woman 
was liberated, 
as Mrs. Jordan 
was taking her 
usual walk 
with her ser- 
vant, the wid- 
ow with her 
children _ fol- 
lowed her; 
and just as she 
had taken shel- 
ter from a 
shower of rain 
in a kind of 
porch, drop- 
ping on her 
knees, and, 
with much 
grateful emo- 
tion, exclaim- 
ing: 

“God for 
ever bless you, 
madam! You have saved me and my poor children from 
ruin !” 

The children, beholding their mother in tears, added 
their cries to the affecting scene, which a sensitive mind 
could not behold but with a strong feeling of sympathy. 

The natural liveliness of Mrs. Jordan’s disposition was 
not easily damped by sorrowful scenes. However, although 
she strove to hide it, the tear of feeling stole down her 
cheek, and, stooping to kiss the children, she slipped a 
pound-note into the mother’s hand, and in her usual play- 
ful manner, replied : 

‘‘There, there, now it’s all over.. Go, good woman ; 
God bless you! Don’t say another word.” 

The grateful creature would have replied, but her bene- 
factress insisted on her silence and departure. 

It happpened that another person had taken shelter 
under the porch, and witnessed the whole of this interesting 
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scene, who, as soon as Mrs. Jordan observed him, came | 
forward, and, holding out his hand, exclaimed with a deep | 
sigh : 

‘Lady, pardon the freedom of a stranger, but would to 
the Lord they were all like thee !” 

The figure of this man bespoke his calling. 
nance was pale, and a suit of sable rather the worse for | 
wear covered his tall and spare person. The penetrating | 
eye of Thalia’s favorite votary soon developed his character | 
and profession, and with her wonted good humor, retreat- | 
ing a few paces, she replied : 

“No, I won't shake hands with you.” 

“Why 2” 

‘* Because you are a Methodist preacher, and when you 
know who I am, you'll send me to the devil.” 

“The Lord forbid! Iam, as you say, a preacher of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, who tells us to clothe the naked, 
feed the hungry, and relieve the distressed ; and do you 
think I can behold a sinner fulfilling the commands of my 
great Master without feeling that spiritual attachment 
which leads me to break through worldly customs, and 
offer you the hand of friendship and brotherly love ?” 

** Well, well, you are a good old soul, I dare say ; but—I | 
don’t like fanatics, and you'll not like me when I tell you I | 
am a player.” 

The preacher sighed. 

“Yes, Iam a player, and you must have heard of me— | 
Mrs. Jordan is my name.” 

After a short pause, he again extended his hand, and, 
with a complacent countenance, replied : 

**The Lord bless thee, whoever thou art. His goodness 
is unlimited. He has poured on thee a large portion of 
His Spirit ; and as to thy calling, if thy soul upbraid thee | 
not, the Lord forbid that I should.” 

Thus reconciled, and the rain having abated, they left 
the porch together. The offer of his arm was accepted, and 
the female Roscius of comedy and the disciple of John 
Wesley proceeded arm-in-arm to the door of Mrs. Jordan’s | 
dwelling. At parting, the preacher shook hands with her, | 
saying : | 

**Fare thee well, sister. I know not what the principles 
of thy calling may be. Thou art the first I ever conversed 
with ; but if their benevolent practices equal thine, I hope 
and trust, at the great day, the Almighty God will say to | 
each, ‘ Thy sins are Sorgiven thee ! 


His counte- 


yo 


A CURIOUS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT—THE HINDOO 
THROAT FLUTE, : 


Tue Hindoos have a number of musical instruments, 
some of which claim a high antiquity ; but there is one | 
which is extremely curious, not so much from its form or 
structure as from the fact that it is played neither with the | 
mouth nor an air-bag, nor with strings nor by striking. It | 
consists of two small silver trumpets, with a very delicate 
upparatus within. There are no holes as in a flute. 

When the Prince of Wales was in India, the Baboo Kally 
Prosonno Bannerjee played on these instruments before 
him, and excited the greatest interest, completely puzzling 
all to conceive how he really produced the sounds ; for he 
did not place the mouth of the trumpet to his lips, but to 
his neck. Some thought him a ventriloquist, and that the | 
trumpets were merely used to create a false impression. 

It proved, however, that the delicate apparatus was so | 
sensitive that the variations of sound were produced by the | 
variation in the quantity of air propelled through by the 
pulsations of the neck, being greater or less according to | 
the pressure on the mouthpiece, 


A CURIOUS MUSICAL 


Jishes in very considerable quantities, 


INSTRUMENT. 


Nothing could be more curious than to see the performer 
and to hear the soft, sweet musical sounds that issued from 


| the silver trumpets. 


A CURIOUS SHOWER OF FISH FROM AN ARTESIAN 
WELL, 


Tr is recorded that on several occasions, when those con- 
vulsions which precede violent volcanic eruptions in the 
great range of the Andes have shattered its enormous 
masses, and opened deep subterranean chasms and fissures, 
not only tufa and water have been vomited forth, but also 
Many ox the arte- 
sian wells which have been opened by French engineers in 
the waterless districts of Algeria have furnished examples 
of a similar nature. 

When the water rose to the surface of the Ain-Tala well, 
which is one hundred and forty-five feet in depth, some 
small fish were discovered among the sand thrown out at 
the well’s mouth. They did not exceed a couple of inches 


| in length. 


The male was distinguished from the female by trans- 
Though these little creatures spent their lives 
in the darkness, their eyes were regularly formed. It will 
be curious if artesian wells sunk jn the Staked Plains will 
show the same phenomenon. 


versal bars. 


A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


I nave lately seen an old horse at Bourn, in Lincolnshire, 


| says a contributor to the London Field, on the history of 
| which I can thoroughly rely, and it is so remarkable that 


I think it worth publication. I have seen the horse myself, 


| and, as far as personal observation goes, I can thoroughly 


indorse the story. 

The horse is aged twenty-two; of the old, short-legged 
coaching stamp, and has been in the possession of the pres- 
ent owner upward of sixteen years, during which period he 
has only had three days’ rest, not excluding even Sundays. 
His work.has been to run a heavy mail-cart from Bourn to 
Swayfield, a distance of fourteen miles, including the return 


| journey, every day, and one day a week, two miles extra, 


The horse leaves Bourn between six and seven in the 


} morning, and reaches Bourn about seven in the evening. 


During his recreation at Swayfield, the horse is kept in 
further exercise by working at the plow and other work upon 
afarm., He is without blemish, and in capital condition. 
His work for the last sixteen years has been so uniform 
that the horse knows the particular places he has to stop at on 


| given days of the week ; for instance, he persistently stops 


at the barber’s shop on Tuesdays and Fridays, and six days 
a week he stops at a draper’s shop for parcels, and on Sun- 
days he won't stop at either place. His owner is so fond 
of him that, with a sort of feeling of Tom Moody, he hopes 
that he and his horse may be buried together. 


A Natura THeatre.—A natural theatre exists in the 
Blue Mountains, not far from Cafion City, Oregon. Pass- 
ing through some rifts of rock similar to a grand staircase, 
a regular stage is reached, raised some forty feet from the 
floor, and having an overhanging arch with “ flats” and 
‘* flies,” and spaces for dressing-rooms on each side, while 
the back is regulariy shaped for the reception of scenery. 
In front rise.ledges suggestive of the different tiers of seats 
in the auditorium. There is not a sign of vegetation 
about the “‘ Temple,” as it is called ; all is bleak. bare and 
towering. 
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ABOUT A SILVER BELL. 

By FRANK H. ConvERSE. 
AM as free trom any taint of superstition 
as any busy, matter-of-fact woman can pos- 
sibly be, regarding presentiments and warn- 
ings as forerunners of dyspepsia, and the 


lity. 

In no way, however, do I attempt to ac- 
count for, theorize upon or explain away 
the facts which I have written down at the 
oft-repeated solicitation of brother Frank, 
who must have inherited from his remote 
Huguenot ancestry the tinge of supernatu- 
reism in his nature—a tinge, however, 
which, thank goodness! is only manifest in the belief 
which he shadows forth in his favorite quotation : 


“There be more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than thy philosophy dreams of-——” 


And I’m sure it’s a fortunate thing that I am so consti- 
tuted, for my husband is not a rich man, and I don’t know 
that we should ever have owned a roof over our heads— 
unless it was a very humble one—if he hadn’t inherited 
what is known by the townspeople as the “Old Hazel- 
tine Homestead,” where we have lived for almost twelve 
years. 
~ And when T tell you that the house, with its live-oak 
frame, was built-almost two hundred years ago by ‘‘ wicked 
Sir Harry Hazeltine ”—so the family record calls him—that 
there is one chamber with a bent and twisted hook in the 
middle of the ceiling, where Sir Harry hung himself, and 
another, in the unused part of the house, where somebody 
rocks a cradle and croons a weird lullaby on stormy nights, 
you will at once see that anybody troubled with weak 
nerves, or naturally timid, would be in perfect misery to 
live there. , 

Especially when in Winter the wind howls and shrieks 
through the empty rooms, and the rats—of which there are 
legions—make such a racket behind the wainscoting that 
you would think the house was coming down. 

* But don’t think I’m silly enough to make all this a pre- 
amble to a ghost story. Dear me! No, indeed! 
believer in such things, as I told you before. 

As if, when our Heavenly Father has taken a soul from 
earth, it would ever want to come back again when it has 
once entered that place where there is no more death, and 
all tears are wiped away! Nonsense ! 

No. What I'm going to here record for Frank’s special 
benefit, concerns a bell—a quaint-looking affair of solid sil- 
ver, with an ebony handle—on which is carved a horribly 
evil face, that even I don’t care very much to look at ; as the 
Scotch say, it doesn’t look ‘‘ canny.” 

You see, after we moved in, and had got fairly set to 
tights, the first thing I did was to send for Mrs, Kelly, and 
institute such a house-cleaning as I'll venture to say the 
place hasn’t known for a century at least; and such quan- 
tities upon quantities of rubbish as were unearthed—why, 
Harry says that an antiquarian would go wild over some of 
the things. 

I remember there was a musket and an old cavalry sabre 
in one closet, with ‘Colonel (‘eorge Hazeltine, from his 
wife, A.D. 1770,” on the scabbard, and Harry, who is a per- 
fect epitome of genealogy, told me a beautiful story about 
this ancestor of his; but I haven’t time to tell it here, or 
to speak at length of the moth-eaten regimentals, the bro- 
cade silk dresses, the toilet fixings, and I don’t know what 


claptrap of modern spiritualism as_ two- | 
thirds charlatanism and one-third credu- | 


I'm no | 


| 
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2 
all, that we unearthed ; and do you believe that the silly 
teliow wouldn’t have a thing destroyed, but had them al} 
packed away in an old chest in the attic. 

In cleaning and oiling an old buffet of carved oak that 
has stood in the dining-hall since the house was furnished 
—for Harry has the bill of the London merchant who 
furnished the house in 1670, and sent part of the furni- 
ture over in a vessel called the Good Inteni—I found a 
sort of secret closet about a foot square, and in it was this 
bell. 

I didn’t think much about it at the time, but when Harry 
came into the room I took it from the mantel and showed 
it to him, 

But such a look as Harry gave me, and turned whiter 
than a sheet. 

**Good heavens, Bessie!” he said, and his voice shook 
like a man with a chill, ‘‘ where did you discover that eur— 
that curious thing ?” but he was going to say something 
worse than ‘ curious !” 

I told him, of course, and after a little he told me that 
this was an heirloom which had been in the family for gen- 
erations—that all sorts of strange notions were prevalent 
regarding it. 

Oh, dear, I can’t begin, and don’t want, to tell half the 
horrid stories in connection with it; and I saw that he 
really felt so—well—nervous about it, that finally I set it 
away on the highest shelf in the china-closet, behind the 
preserve-jars. 

As I did se, I suppose my hand trembled a little, and it 
struck the strangest clear, metallic sound—one perfectly 
indeseribable—like nothing that I have ever heard, before 
or since. ° 

All I could think of for the moment was the sound of the 
first stroke of the church-bell which tolled the years of 
mother’s age on the day she died. 

3ut I said nothing, and, as if by mutual consent, neither 
Harry nor myself made reference to the matter for more 
than two years afterward, Baby Edith being then about ten 
months old. 

We were in the habit of using our sleeping-room, which 
was nearly over the large, old-fashioned hall, as a sitting- 
room in the evening, it being more easily warmed than’any 
of the others, though it was a very whispering-gallery of 
strange sounds that came echoing through the long corri- 
dor with startling effect upon windy and stormy nights. 

3ut I had become accustomed to regard them with as 
little concern as Harry himself, who had been born and 
brought up in the old hottse. 

I remember it was the second week in January of last 
year, as Harry finished reading our evening chapter in the 
Bible, and I listened to the regular breathing of little Edith, 
I remarked, half-laughingly, that the white woman was 
rocking her cradle with more than usual emphasis, for in 
the occasional lulls in the storm without the monotonous 
sound from the chamber in the unoccupied portion of the 
house, from whatever cause it proceeded, was unusually 
distinct. 

“Perhaps,” said Harry, dreamily, with the strange, far-off 
look that I always notice when he falls into his legendary 
mood, ‘it is because this is the anniversary of the night 
that wicked Sir Harry-——” 

Just then, in the hall below, came, as clearly and dis- 
tinetly as though it lad been in our own room, the ting-a- 
ling of a bell—not regular, but quick and hasty, as though 
whoever or whatever rung it was in a great hurry. 

Poor Harry turned white as marble, and I, affecting 4 
coolness which I by no means felt, said : 

‘*Kither some one is playing a practical joke, Harry, or 
else there are burglars in the house,” 


= 


184 MY OWN FIRESIDE. 


I knew in my heart that the last conjecture was the height | dence enough that it was not physical fear that so wrought 


of absurdity. 


Ting-a-ling ! came the clear and strange sound, again 


repeated, and unmistakably from the bell of which I have 

spoken—this time even more hastily rang than before. 
Now Harry’s war record—for he was three times pro- 

moted for personal bravery in action—is conclusive evi- 


| wpon him that he sat as if paralyzed for the moment, until 
| I took his revolver from over the mantel and walked toward 


MY OWN FIRESIDE. 


My own Fireside! 


Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise! 

Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy my eyes! 

What is there my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide ? 

Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own—my own Fireside! 


A gentle form is near me now; 

Asmall white hand is clasp’d in mine; 
I gaze upon her placid brow, 

And ask what joys can equal thine! 
A babe, whose beauty’s half divine, 

In sleep his mother’s eyes doth hide; 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine 

Than thou—my own Fireside ? 


What care I for the sullen roar 
Of winds without, that ravage earth ? 
It doth but bid me prize the more 
The shelter of thy hallow’d hearth— 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth. 
Then let the churlish tempest chiJe, 
It cannot check the blameless mirth, 
That glads my own Fireside! 


the door, saying, though inwardly I was quaking with an 
indefinable sense of fear : 


‘Well, Harry, if you won’t go down-stairs, J will.” 
With an exclamation, he jumped to his feet, snatched the 
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revolver from my not unwilling hands, and, thrusting me 
back, went down the front stairs in about four bounds, not | 
waiting even to take a lamp. I heard the door open in the 


dining-room—a strong smell of smoke rolled up the stair- | 


way, and I heard Harry call out : 

‘Don't be alarmed, Bessie ; stay where you are for a few 
there’s no danger.” 

Of course I didn’t mind him, but snatched baby from the 
crib and ran swiftly down-stairs, to find the dining-room 
fuil of smoke, and Harry dashing water on the floor and 


jnoments ; 


ea 


| bility, had the fire gained a few moments’ more headway, to 
have extinguished it. 

| Of course, conjecture as to the warning of the bell was 
simply futile. There was no one but ourselves in the house 
—not even a sagacious dog—and as rats are not in the habit 
of taking a bell from the upper shelf of a remote closet, 
opening a heavy oak door and kindly notifying the inmates 
of a house that it is on fire—/, at least, was comp!'etely non- 
plussed, and as for Harry, why, f couldn’t get a word out of 
him on the subject. 
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wainscot, which was now smoldering, and in a few moments 

thanks to there being three tubs of water in the kitchen 
in readiness for the wash-day—the fire was entirely extin- 
guished. 


‘*A coal must have snapped from the fireplace in some | 


way,” said Harry, as he wiped his smoke-grimed face, ‘‘and 
caught the dry oak floor.” 

This was the only way that we could account for it, and 
it was a mercy that we were not burned alive in our beds, 
for, as Harry said, the old house was as dry as tinder, and 


I took the trouble next day to look at the bell, though I 
confess I didn’t touch it, and there it was exactly as I had 
left it, while the ugly little face on the carved handle 
seemed to leer at me in such an impish manner that I 
turned away with almost a shiver. 

Well, after a time the feeling wore off—two years went 


| swiftly by ; Harry got a position as cashier of the Easton 


| National Bank, little Joe was born, and we were as happy 


a family as ever lived. 


with the gale then blowing, it would have been an impossi- ' who had been unusually quiet during the day, came to me, 


One night—ah, me! shall I ever forget it ?—baby Edith, 
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and laying her golden head in my lap, said: ‘ Baby so | 


tired. Please, mamma, rock baby to sleep.” 

So I took her in my lap, noticing with a thrill of alarm 
that her cheeks were fever-flushed and her hand hot, and 
when Harry came I posted him off for the doctor. 

Well, it’s all right now. God knew best; but one even- 
ing the following week our little one lay with only a feeble 
pulse of life beating in the tiny heart; and, as we hung 
over her in dumb agony, from the hall below came that 
warning sound, this time slowly and regularly struck, as 
one would toll a bell. 

But it brought no sense of fear—only a wild surging up 


of bitter, angry feelings against God Himself—a feeling | 


which I trust He long ago forgave me, for He knows how, 
after the first pangs of bereaved motherhood, I surely 
repented my sinfulness. 

It was a long, long time after the patter of Edith’s little 
feet liad ceased to echo in the old house, and her childish 
voice was hushed for ever, before life again for us took on 
the semblance of the happiness which we had known ; yet 
in God’s time we began to think of our Edith as only 
removed from us a little space—a tender flower transplanted 
into God’s garden that should be restored to us in the 
hereafter. 

Only once afterward did we hear the warning sound—it 
was the night that Harry’s only sister died in Santa Bar- 
bara, where she had lived for many yeays in constant expec- 
tation of, and perfect readiness for, the coming: of the death 
angel; and by her husband’s letter, making due allowance | 
for the difference of time, Mary passed away on the very 
hour that we heard the stroke of the bell. 

As I said in the very beginning of this sketch, I attempt 
no conjectures, offer no explanations as to that which I 
have written—I onty know that it is a plain statement of 
facts which have actually occurred. 

And as to the legend connected with the bell itself, that | 
it has been for five centuries a harbinger of warning to the | 
Hazeltine family, and that a terrible curse is invoked upon | 
the person who would destroy or make away with it—all of | 
which is written on parchment, with a date of a century ago, | 
and in Harry's possession—I regard it in the light of all | 
other similar legendary nonsense. 

Yet the coincidences are undeniable, and Frank regards | 
them with such wonder that I have written this almost for | 
his special benefit alone, though it would be just like him | 
to have it printed. 


| 

| 

HANS AND THE DEVIL-FISH. ’ | 
A TRUE STORY OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. | 

‘* Hans, did you ever see an octopus ?” 

‘Not that I know of. I never heard tell of them, as I | 
can mind. Queer sort of name, isn’t it, sir ?” 

We were lying at anchor off Batavia, after a longer trip 
than usual, and I was reading some copies of the el 
which had been sent out from home during our absence, 
and had accumulated to a good heap while we were away. | 
Of course the newest papers were looked at first, so it was 
only on this afternoon, when my work was done and the 
sun too hot for us to go ashore, that I had come upon the 
discussion concerning the existence or non-existence of the 
* octopus” which had appeared in the columns of the 
Times some months before. 

Hans was a weather-beaten old sailor, a Dutchman by 
birth, who had been in the ship much longer than I had, 
and was known for as steady a hand as a man need wish to 
have under him. There was no shirking at the wheel when | 
he was there—no need to be watching him every minute 


| 


to see that the vessel was not easing from her course, or 
lufiing up the wind and liable to be taken aback, as I found 
was necessary with some of the men, who would have had 
her on a reef and a hole through her bottom rather than 
take the trouble to keep her up and do their work as they 
ought. There was not an oflicer who did not think him- 
self in luck when old Hans was at the wheel during his 
watch, nor a man on board but liked and respected the 
rough bunt kind-hearted and honest old tar. 

“Well,” I replied, ‘that is the scientific name; I dare 
say we should call them something else. But I'll see if 1 
can find any description of the creature.” And I turned 
over some other numbers of the newspaper, as I continued : 
‘¢The doubt seems to be about their size, not their exist- 
ence.” 

‘*There’s bigger things in the sea than people thinks on 
as hasn’t seen them,” replied Hans, seriously, as he shifted 
his pipe from one side of his mouth to the other, and 
leaned a little further over the bulwarks, watching the 
clear water which lay beneath us in the wonderful trans- 
parency which belongs to the Indian Ocean. 

‘© Ah! here’s the account of it. A sort of devil-fish, I 
fancy. But how about a devil-fish being enough to killa 
man first and eat him afterward ?” 

“Ts it devil-fish they mean by that queer name ?” asked 
Hans, lifting himself-up. 

‘“T think so. Listen to what they say.” 

And I read out the description. 

«That's him,” said Hans, who had listened attentively— 
‘there ain’t no doubt; but why doesn’t they call things 
by their right names ? People would know what they was 
talking about, then. I told you I’d never seen one, didn’t 
I, sir ?” 

‘** Yes,” I replied. 

“But I have—and the Lord grant I may never sec 
another !” 

And there was not the smallest doubt that Hans meant 
what he said from the very bottom of his heart. It was 
impossible to mistake the earnestness of his words; and, 
besides, he was in general a very reverent, God-fearing 
man, never using words which he had better have left 


| alone, nor making a joke of religion. 


I saw at once that there must be a yarn worth hearing ; 
but Hans was very unwilling to tell it. 
**T go all of a crawl when I think of it, even now; and 


| it’s eight years since it happened.” 


‘‘Never mind that,” I urged. ‘‘It can’t hurt you now, 
you know; and when people in England are disputing 
about the size of the creature, it’s worth something to hear 


| a story from a fellow who has seen one.” 


**Seen it? Ah, and felt it, too !” 
And Hans drew himself together with a shudder. 
“Felt it? By Jove, you ought to know the rights of it, 


| then !” 


**None better. Look here, sir,” he continued, ‘if you 
wants the yarn, you shall have it ; but I ain’t fond of tell- 
ing it to anybody. There’s been some as have douLtel 
whether it were all true ; and when a chap has had as 
close a shave as I had, somehow it goes agen him to have 


| folks disbelieve what pretty nigh cost him. his life.” 


*‘T quite understand that, Hans; but you've never told 
me fan untruth yet, and I don’t believe you're going to 
begin now.” 

“Thank yon, sir,” said the old fellow, looking pleased. 
‘Well, if you'll wait a minute, I'll tell you all, just as it 
happened.” 

He rolled away across the deck, and went below, but 
soon came up,again, with a leather bag in his hand. I had 
seen it before, and knew he kept, his treasures in it ; sol 


, 
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put aside my newspapers and settled to a comfortable } it, and after a day or two he offered twenty dollars to any 


smoke while listening to the story, which Hans told as fol- 


lows : 

«Some few years ago—it was about °66, I reckon—there 
was a very bad time out in these parts. I don’t know how 
it happened—though perhaps you do, sir—but trade seemed 
altogether at a standstill. Some firms sent their men 
alrift and laid up their ships, for it was no good fetching 
things when there was nobody to buy them when they was 


fetched: others held on and did a little bit here and a little | 


bit there, pottering in and out among the islands for a log 
or two of mahogany or sandal-wood, or a bird’s nest, or 
whatever came handy. But there was nothing doing to 
speak of, and the town was full as it could hold of men 
that had much better have been afloat. 

“‘T was sent adrift early. I was not sailing for this firm 
then, and, as I was pretty well off when I got ashore, I 
didn’t trouble myself for a few weeks, for I’d chanced on 


a boarding-house where the grub was good and they made | 
me comfortable ; but as time went on, and there came no | 


chance of work, I didn’t like it—and, what was more, the 
missus at the boarding-house didn’t like it either. She had 
need to be sharp with such a set of beach-combers as was 
about then, and I’m not blaming her ; for when the money 
goes the welcome goes with it, all the world over—and 
mine had nearly come to an end, and my berth wasn’t what 
it used to be. I stirred about to see what work I could 
find, but there was nothing in my line. Owners were 
afraid to risk their money, and a good many had hard 
work to keep on at all, and I could not hear of anything 
moving in the way I was used to. But after a while I was 
told of a small craft that was going out to pick up a cargo 
for the China market—nests, sharks, dogfish, anything 
they could lay hands on ; and, though I didn’t half fancy 
the lot on board, I got shipped and went with her. 

‘‘The skipper was a native, and we'd two chaps that it 
was all I could do to put up with—Europeans they were, 
too, but I’m blest if they hadn’t turned Mohammedans ; 
and to see them a-bowing and a-scraping to the Prophet, 
and carrying on their games about Mecca, and all that 
bosh, it were enough to turn a fellow sick—and them born 
Christians, too! However, I kept a quiet tongue and said 
nothing, though it would have done me good a score of 
times to tell them a bit of my mind. 

‘* At the fishing grounds we had very fair luck, and got 
a tidy lot of sharks besides.” 

‘* What did you get them for ?” I asked. 

‘‘ Bless you, sir, them Chinamen will eat anything ! The 
nastier it is, the better they like it. Dried shark and 
pickled fins fetches lots of money out there. But of course 
the nests was what we looked to make profit by ; and the 
skipper took a run for the islands. 

‘* But we hadn’t any luck to speak of till he got a pri- 
vate word from a Singapore boat of a cave in one of the 
islands that ships did not often go near, not knowing there 
was anything to go for. We should never have heard of it, 
only the skipper, being a Singapore man himself, got the 
hint from his friends. 

‘* It was a pretty place when we reached it, that island 
was--or, more properly speaking, there were two; and we 
dropped anchor between them, in what looked like a bay, 
though there was a narrow passage right up at the fareend. 
There were lots of swallows flying about, but where to find 
the cave and their nests bothered us altogether. We looked 
far about from the sea, and then went ashore and worked 
along the cliffs, and wherever there was a dark place one 
of the Cingalese went over to search; but not an opening 
could we find, and the skipper got wild to see the birds, 
and know there was a prize close by and not be able to find 


| 
| 
} 


| »rute may be. 


one who could discover the entrance. 

‘The ship was anchored, and there was nothing doing, 
except that the divers were after pearl-oyster and coral, or 
whatever they could find underneath ; so we men used to 
go prospecting, and one day I got leave, and took a little 
bamboo boat—we’d a lot of ’em aboard, packed one inside 
the other—and went off to see what I could do. 

‘*T rowed right up the bay to the end, and found a nar- 
row little bit of water that took a turn round a steep rock 
and then brought me into wide water again. I hadn’t gone 
far in it when a chap hailed me from the shore; so I ran 
in, and found he was one of those Germans who spend all 
their time in getting birds and beasts and flowers and 
insects. There’s lots of ‘em about the island, sir; and 
they go pretty nigh off their heads if you show them a 
beetle that is out of the common, no matter how ugly the 
I never could see no reason in such goings 
on; but I had noticed before that they are wonderful soft 
about telling things that other people would want to keep 
to themselves, same as they are wild to get hold of what 
we should be glad to let alone. So, after we had had a 
little chat, I asked him if he’d dropped across any caves or 
openings about there. 

“Oh, yes,’ he says, quite willing. ‘There’s a large one 
not far off. I passed it only last night, and should have 
gone in, only I hadn’t got any gun, and there was some- 
thing queer-looking out of it; but I shall be round there 
again soon.’ 

¢¢ Shall you ?’ thinks I. 
round first.’ 

‘**He told me where it was, and away I went, thinking I 
was sure of the twenty dollars reward. 

“The opening was not a large one, but as soon as I ran 
the boat inside I could see that it was a big place, and no 
mistake about it being the one we wanted. There were 
nests stuck on the walls, and nests hanging from the roof ; 
and before I began knocking these down I stopped to 
think whether it would be safe to keep it all dark and make 
a venture myself when we got back again to Batavia—for 
those nests fetch a lot of money, you know, sir. It was 
very tempting, but it was not very safe ; so I made up my 
mind to let it out, and began knocking down nests with my 
pushing-pole. It was not a very long one, though, and 
the cave was high ; so I did not trouble myself to get more 
than just enough to show the skipper that it was all right. 
And then, feeling hot and tired, I sat down in the boat and 
looked about me. ° 

“It was a real pretty sight. The sides of the cave were 
covered with some hard, shining shells that looked like 
glaze, and the way all sorts of different colors shone about 
on it was wonderful—it puzzled me to tell where they came 
from ; but there wasn’t one you could mention but was 
shimmering and shining in that cave, the same as they do 
on a mackerel’s sides when it’s took out of the water. 

‘The sea was still as a pond, but very deep, for there 
was no seeing to the bottom, even in that clear water ; but 
it looked so cool and pleasant that I thought I’d take off 
my clothes and give them a rub, for they were not very 
clean. 

** There was a ledge of rock on one side, something like 
a shelf ; toward the entrance it got very narrow, and came 
to nothing. The other way it became wider, and led ta 
the back of the cave, where there was a sort of beach, 
which ran further up than I could see ; for it was darkish 
there, being a long way from the opening. 

‘**T got out on this ledge and stripped, and soon had my 
things washed nice and clean. Then I thought I would 
take a swim, so in I went, splashing and diving and 


‘Then I’ll just go and look 
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earrying on like a child. It were good fun, sir, that were, 
but it weren’t fun when I came up again and looked about 
me; for my boat, that I’d left fastened to the ledge, was 
gone—gone clean out of sight, as if it had never been 
there at all. 

“It made me feel a bit queer, and I rubbed the water 
out of my eyes, thinking I must have got blinded like ; 
but no—look as J would, there was no boat, and nothing 
to show where she'd gone. 

‘*It takes a long while telling, sir, but it wasn’t ten sec- 
onds after I was out of the water before I was down by the 
stretcher I’d jammed into a crack of the rock; and I 
weren’t none too soon, for the rope was just slipping off 
the end when I fished it, the stretcher itself being all bent 
down on one side, though I'd put it upright when I got 
out of the boat. 

‘*There was no doubt now where she'd gone. She'd 
gone down, and I began hauling in my rope, bothering all 
the while what she’d gone down for; and I'd plenty of 
time to think about it, for, haul as I would, the boat never 
stirred. There she was, hard and fast, and I might as well 
have been pulling against the living rock, for all the good 
it did. 

“It was not exactly a comfortable fix to be left in that 
cave without the chance of getting out again, and when I 
found I could not stir the boat, I began to think I might 
have to stay there a goodish while ; for, though some of 
the crew would be sure to find it, or the German to look 
round in a day or two, I didn’t make up my mind to wait- 
ing for them till I saw there was no chance of getting out 
uny other way. 

‘* Just behind where I stood the waves had made what 
we call a wind-hole, but it wasn’t so wide as a common 
chimney, and it would take a longish jump to get to it, 
and no good then, for it narrowed at the top till you could 
only just see the light coming through. 

‘“*T was looking round, thinking I'd fasten the rope safe, 
and then go up to the beach end, when I felt a jerk, and, 
before I could pull, up came the boat again, close to my 
feet. 

‘** You're come as you went,’ says I; ‘ but now I'll keep 
you safe.’ And I stooped down to lay hold of her, when 
there happened the awfulest thing that I ever heard or 
dreamed of. 


‘Straight up out of the water, not three feet away from 
me, rose two great, dripping arms. ‘There was never a 
splash, never a bit of noise, but for the drops of water fall- 
ing back again into the sea; but higher and higher those 
awful things came up out of the water, a clear eight feet, 
und then they turned themselves and bent toward me. 

‘IT gave a yell, and jumped back, for they seemed as if 
they'd almost touch me. Iwas scared out of my senses 
with terror; and, instead of turning to the right, which 
would have led me to the broad edge, and so on up to the 
beach, I sprang to the left ; and there I was, standing on 
a bit of shelf, the rock behind me slippery as glass, and 
straight below me the still, green water, looking as beauti- 
ful as yon can fancy, and those two horrible arms waving 
and creeping nearer and nearer. 

“If once they touched me, I was a dead man—I knew 
that well enough. I don’t think I should have been scared 
to die if it came straightforward—by drowning, or any 
regular seaman’s chance; but to be drawn into the water 
by those horrible, clammy arms, and pecked to pieces 
almost before I was dead by the creature they belonged to 
—it took the heart out of me, sir, I don’t deny. 

‘* I kept backing close against the rock, edging away as 
far as ever I could, when up came the beast itself, and I 
could see his cruel beak, and the frightful look of him as 


, he put his arms closer toward me. With another scream— 


for I was off my head with fright—I turned and made a 
spring at the windhole. However I reached it I don’t 
know ; but it was my only chance, and somehow I did it. 
Up I went, sweep-fashion, but I could not get far—it was 
too narrow, and, squeeze and push as I might, I could not 
get on. 

‘* Ever so far above me I could see the sky through the 
opening at the top of the hole, and some bits of grass and 
leaf waving about against the light, ever so pretty. I 
wasn’t thinking of such things, but I took notice of them 
for all that, and can see them now, if I shut my eyes, just 
as they were growing then, when I did not think I should 
ever see sky or grass again. 

‘*T suppose I had been in that hole about ten minutes, 
for I'd done all I knew to get on, and gave it up as a bad 
job, and was thinking that if I was out of the creature’s 
way I might stick there a good bit, and then, perhaps, 
drop and make a run for it at the far end of the cave. But 
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it was a desperate chance, sir, for those beasts don’t give 
up a thing when once they have set themselves to get it. 
They will stop and wait as patient as you like, but you 
don’t tire them, and they’ll stop and watch you go down 
before them, sheer wore out and beat. 

“T was thinking of this, when something cold, soft and 
sticky touched my foot. For a moment I did not think 
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tackle the brute, though it takes a lot to frighten those 
divers, they being accustomed to queer things under water ; 
but when they saw what had got me, not one of them 


would venture into the cave. They harpooned him at last 
—got one from the whaleboat—and then cut him up with 
creases and swords.” 

‘Tt was lucky for you that help was near,” I remarked, 


| as he paused. 


**You may say that, sir; but it has always seemed to me 
something more than just luck.” 
‘You are right, Hans. But how was it they were on 


| the cliff just then ?” 


what it was ; but up it came, slowly, crawling above my | 


ankle. And then another cold, soft, sticky thing got round 
the other side, and climbed above my knee, and clung to 
me tight—tight as death. And then I knew that the crea- 
ture had got hold of me at last, and the horrible arms were 
clinging and gucking at my leg ! 

“‘T screamed then, sir. How I did scream, and how I 
tried to kick them off and get my leg free! I might just 
as well have tried to kick off my skin ; close as my skin 
they stuck to me, and swayed as I kicked, always loose and 
easy, but still with a steady pull toward the sea. They did 


not drag hard ; the creature seemed in no hurry—he knew , 


he’d got it all his own way, and was willing to take his 
time. But, though the drag was not powerful, it never 
loosed the strain, and I had to cling to the rock, and get 
my elbows on a ledge, and bear against it. 

‘** How long I staid there I don’t know—it seemed hours 
and hours, but it couldn’t have been long—not many min- 
utes, I suppose; and all the time I was screaming like a 
woman might have done, for the horror of it, when the 
light at the top of the hole, and the sky and the waving 
grass, were shut out, and I was all in the dark. 

‘** Hallo! Who's there ? hailed a voice; and then I 
knew that our skipper was up aloft, and help near. 

‘*T told him as well as I could, for I was pretty nigh 
beat, and the creature was pulling now‘with a harder strain. 

***Caught by a devil-fish !’ shouted the skipper to his 
men; and his voice came to me as from a long way off. 
‘Hold on to him! he cried to me, putting his mouth to 
the hole. ‘Don’t let him go—we'll be down in a minute.’ 

** And so they were ; for the Cingalese took a dive from 
the top and were up at the entrance of the cave almost 
before he had done speaking. The others weren’t long 
after ’em—they were round in the whale-boat pretty quick, 
and never a sound did I hear like the music of the beat of 
their oars, that brought me help and life. 

‘*But the Cingalese and Malay fellows were afraid to 


‘*They’d gone prospecting for the cave, just as I had, 
and had come to the windhole as they worked along the 
top of the rocks. The skipper was for one of the men try- 
ing to get down it, but they said it was no use ; and while 
they were talking they heard me scream.” 

‘*So that was the end of the octopus—he was cut up by 
the divers ?” 

‘Yes, sir—cut up and taken to the China market with 
the other things, and the skipper gave me half of what he 
sold for; so, with that and the twenty dollars for finding 
the cave, the trip turned out pretty well for me. Can you 
guess his weight, sir ?”—and Hans looked at me inquiringly. 

‘“*No,” I said; ‘‘ what was it ?” 

“Four hundredweight, or rather over,” replied the old 
man, slowly, as he untied the leather bag, which all this 
time he had been holding. ‘‘ Look at these, sir,” he con- 
tinued, as he took out three or four brownish-gray things, 
rather like small tea-saucers in shape, and measuring three 
inches in diameter, and then another, looking like the dark 
beak of a large bird—hard, horny and sharp. 

I took them in my hand and examined them. 

‘* What's the size of that, sir, do you reckon ?” said 
the old man, watching me attentively, as I turned over the 
beak-shaped thing. 

‘‘Three or four inches across, by seven or eight from 
root to point.” 

tight you are, sir—four by eight, that’s it. Not a 
nice thing to have buried in your flesh, and sucking you 
to pieces.” 

‘*Why, what is it? 
up the gray saucers. 

‘«That’s the creature's beak, and those are the things on 


And what are these ?” and I took 


HANS AND THE DEVIL-FISH.——‘‘ THEY WERE ROUND IN THE WHALE- 
BOAT PRETTY QUICK; AND NEVER A SOUND DID I HEAR LIKE THE 
MUSIC OF THE BEAT OF THEIR OARS.” 
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his arms that he holds on by—sort of suction, you know, 
sir.” 

** By Jove *” I exclaimed. 

Somehow, until then I had listened to the ‘tory without 
exactly believin it- + certain allowance for sailor exagger- 
ation had lingered in my mind ; but as I held these relics, 
it ~uddenly flashed upon me what manner of creature it 
must have been in life, the dried remains of which were 
yet so terrible. 

‘* When we had got the brute on board,” said Hans, ‘* I 
cut those ott him. I doubted if them as didn’t see him 
would believe the bigness of him if it weren’t for them.” 

**T dare say not—I don’t think I did,” I answered, still 
staring at the horrid beak and strong, tough suckers, and 
realizing, as I gazed, the enormous power of the spider-like 
creature, with its eight gigantic arms covered with those 
dreadful instruments. 


‘‘Well, Hans, you had an escape!” I said, at last, as I | 


gave back the relics. 

*‘Tndeed I had; and if ever a man had cause to thank 
the Lord for saving him from a horrible death, I had that 
day when the devil-fish got hold of me.” 

And the old fellow reverently lifted his cap as he locked 
up to the deep blue sky above us. 


* * * ~ > * * 


While we were talking, our ‘‘old man” had passed along 
the deck, and that evening at dinner he said to me: 

*‘Was Hans telling you his devil-fish story this after- 
noon? I thought I heard a word or two as I passed.” 

** Yes, sir,” I replied ; “and a very queer story it is.” 

‘* But none the less a true one,” said the captain, ‘I 
happened to come across the skipper he was sailing with a 
few months after he had told me the adventure. I don’t 
generally take much heed of sailors’ yarns, but he was so 
accurate in his description of the cave—I have been there 
twice myself—that it made me curious tv know whether he 
had exaggerated the rest to make a good yarn; so I got 
the skipper to talk about it, and his account of the crea- 
ture tallied exactly with Hans’s, and one of the Malays who 
had killed it was present also, and bore him out. They 
did not knowI had heard about it from Hans, so it was 
independent evidence, and proved the truth, or else I had 
my doubts, I'll own.” ' 

**So had I, till I saw those remains; but the truer a 
thing is the stranger is it. What would people ut home 
say to it ?” 

“IT don't know, Roberts; but when you have knocked 
about these seas as long as I have, you will know that 
there are queerer things in them than any one could 
invent. 
true, and, though shore-going folk may doubt, you will 
not find it hard to be credited by any old sailor in the 
Indian Ocean.” 


HOW GREAT MEN WORK, 


Oxr of the most interesting chapters in literary history 
would undoubtedly be that which should record the whims 
and eccentricities of men of genius when engaged in the 
active pursuit of their calling, First, because it is always 
p’easant to know how works, which have taught and de- 
lighted whole generations of readers, have been produced ; 
and, secondly, because such little personal traits, if not 
directly instructive, are, at any rate, suggestive and ecuri- 
ous. But, strange to say, this chapter remains unwritten ; 
ard among all the ‘curiosities of literature” these, the 


grextest of all its curiosities, are, by some inadvertency, | 


passed over unnoticed, 


Anyhow, there is no doubt that Hans’s story is ; 


Such an omission is very much to be regretted, for the 
author possessed singular qualifications for the task, as well 
from his enormous reading as from his custom of collecting 
and noting down such minutize when he encountered them 
in scattered biographical or autcbiographical notices, where 
alone they can be found. 

The methods of authors in the course of composition 
have been singular, and, though no two of them have 
worked alike, they have, most of them, illustrated the old 
proverb that genius is labor, and that few great works have 
been produced which have not been the result of unwearied 
perseverance as well as of brilliant natural powers. 

Some men have undoubtedly possessed astonishing 
facility and readiness, both of conception and expression, 
as we shall presently see; but, as a rule, the writings of 
such men, except in the case of Shakespeare, are not so val- 
uable as they might have been, and are marred by erudities 
which might etherwise have been finished beauties—hy 
deformities which should have been graces. 

First among the sons of literary toil stands Virgil. He 
used, we are told, to pour out a large number of verses in 
the morning, and to spend the rest of the day in pruning 
them down ; he has humorously compared himself to a she 
bear, who licks her cubs into shape. It took him three 
years to compose his ten short ‘‘ Eclogues”; seven years to 
elaborate his ‘‘ Georgics,” which comprise little more than 
2,000 verses; and he employed more than twelve years in 
polishing his ‘‘ #neid,” being even then so dissatisfied with 
it that he wished, before his death, to commit it to the 
flames. 

Horace was equally indefatigable, and there are single 
odes in his works which must have cost him ‘months of 
labor. Lucretius’s one poem represents the toil of a whole 
life ; and so careful was Plato in the niceties of verbal col- 
location, that the first sentence in his ‘ Republic” was 
turned in nine different ways. 

It must have taken Thucydides upward of twenty years 
to write his history, which is comprised in one octavo vol- 
ume. Gibbon wrote the first chapter of his work three 
times before he could please himself ; and John Foster, the 
essayist, would sometimes spend a week over one sentence. 
Addison was so particular that he would stop the press to 
insert an epithet, or even a comma; and Montesquieu, 
alluding in a letter to one of his works, says to a corre- 
spondent, ‘You will read it in a few hours, but the labor 
expended on it has whitened my hair.” 

The great French critic, St. Beuve, expended incredible 
pains on every word, and two or three octavo pages often 
represented a whole week’s incessant effort. Gray would 
spend months over a short copy of verses ; and there is in 
Waller’s works a poem of ten lines which, he has himself 
| jaformed us, took him a whole Summer to formulate. 

Miss Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Hume and Fox have all 
recorded the trouble they took. Tasso was unwearied in 
correcting ; so were Pope and Boileau. Even Macaulay, 
with all his fluency, did not disdain the application of the 
file; and there are certain passages in the first chapter of 
his history which repiresent months of patient revision. 

3ut it is now time to reverse the picture, and to mention 
meritorious pieces produced against time and with extraor- 
dinary facility. Luucilius, the Roman satirist, wrote with 
such ease, that he used to boast that he could turn off 200 
verses while standing on one leg. Ennius was quite as flu- 
ent. Of Shakespeare we are told, ‘‘His mind and hand 
went together, and what he thought he uttered with that 
easiness that we (the editors of the First Folio) Lave scarce 
received from him a blot in his papers.” 

When the fits of inspiration were on Milton, his amannu- 
. ensis could scarcely keep pace with the fast-flowing verses ; 
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« 
but we must remember that the poet had been brooding | The wisc Lord Bacon has observed that prodigies, of wha 


over his immortal work for years before a line was com- 
mitted to paper, 

The most marvelous illustrations of this facility in writing 
are to be found in the two Spanish poets, Calderon and 
Lope de Vega. The latter could write a play in three or 
four hours ; he supplied the Spanish stage with upward of 
2,000 original dramas, and Hallam calculates that during the 
course of his life he **reeled off” upward of 21,300,000 lines! 

Of English writers, perhaps the most fluent and easy 
have been Dryden and Sir Walter Scott. In one short year 
Dryden produced four of his greatest works—namely, the 
first part of “Absalom and Achitophel,” ‘‘The Medal,” 
“Mac Flecknoe,” his share in the second part of ‘ Absa- 
jom and Achitophel,” and the ‘Religio Laici.”” He was 
loss than three years translating the whole of Virgil. He 
composed his elaborate parallel between poetry and paint- 
ing in twelve mornings, ‘“‘ Alexander’s Feast” was struck 
out at a single sitting. Indeed, he says himself that, when 
he was writing, ideas thronged so fast that the only difti- 
culty he had was in selection. 

Everybody knows the extraordinary literary facility of 
Sir Walter Scott—how his amanuensis, when he employed 
one, could’ not keep pace with the breathless speed with 
which he dictated his marvelous romances, If we can judge 
from the many original MSS. of his novels and poems 
which have been preserved to us, it would seem that he 
scarcely ever recast a sentence or altered a word when it 
was committed to paper. The effect of this is, that both 
Dryden and Scott have left a mass of writings valuable for 
the genius with which they are instinct, but defaced with 
errors, with grammatical blunders, and with many pleon- 
asms and tautologies, the consequence of their authors not 
practicing what Pope calls— : 


“The first and greatest art, the art to blot.” 


Dr. Johnson’s “ Rasselas” was written in a week, to 
defray the expenses of his mother’s funeral. Horace Wal- 
pole wrote nearly all the ‘‘ Castle of Otranto” at a sitting, 
which terminated, not by mental fatigue, but by the fingers 
yecoming too weary to close on the pen. 

Beckford’s celebrated ‘‘ Vathek” was composed by the 
uninterrnpted exertion of three whole days and two whole 
nights, during which time the ecstatic author supported 
himself by copious draughts of wine. What makes the feat 
more wonderful is, that it was written in French, anacquired 
language, for Beckford was, of course, an Englishman. 

Mrs. Browning wrote her delightful poem, entitled ‘‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” a long, elaborate romance in a diffi- 
cult metre, in twelve hours, while the printer was waiting 
to put it into type. 

It is comparatively easy to understand the rapidity with 
which these compositions were produced, because, being 
works of imagination, couched in a style essentially bold 
and free, choice phraseology, careful rhythm and copious 
illustration were not so much needed; but when we learn 
that Ben Jonson completed his highly-wrought comedy of 
the ‘* Alchymist ” in six weeks, and that Dr. Johnson could 
throw off forty-eight octavo pages of such a finished com- 
position as his “‘ Life of Savage” at a sitting, one is indeed 
lost in bewildering admiration, and perhaps half inclined to 
doubt the author's word. 

However much we may wonder at feats like these, we 
ghould: not forget Sheridan’s witty remark, that very easy 


writing 4s generally very hard reading; and comfort our 


commonplace selves with the thonght that, in nine cases 
out of ten, genius in literature is like genius in practical 
life, little else than honest, indefatigab‘e labor fortunately 


directed, 


| kind soever they may be, belong to what is monstrous in 
nature ; and as they are not produced in accordance with 
the laws which determine man’s condition, ought neither to 
be sought out nor imitated, 
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A DOUBLE ESUAPE, 


José Menpez was a thoroughbred vaquero. But, though 
José possessed all the good qualities of a vaquero, we are glad 
to say that he lacked their bad ones. His little ranche on 
the borders of the Chattapultec, was a model of cleanliness 
and propriety ; and Donna Josepha Mendez, his buxom 
little wife, was one of the most contented women in Mex- 
ico, and one of the prettiest, too—at least so thought José 
as he wended his way through the wood on his way home. 

José was particularly thoughtful on this particular day ; 
and it was doubtless this particular thoughtfulness that 
caused him to lose -his way. 

“‘Caramba! For the last ten years I have wended my 
way through ‘the forest ‘of Chattapultec, and have never 
missed the road ; and here I am in the lurch, and it begins 
to rain to complete my misery. Sunta Maria! Louis, you 
ought to have known better !” growled the swarthy vaqwro 
as he dug his heavy spurs into his horse’s flanks. 

It may here be mentioned that Louis'was a dutiful mus- 
tang, and had carried José Mendez easily and safely during 
the greatest part of its existence. 

The night was ‘‘as dark as pitch.” Not a glimpse of 
the moon was to be seen, and, as José carefully dismounted 
and proceeded to lead his horse, a blinding flash of light- 
ning caused the animal to rear and plunge frantically. 

**This won’t do !” grumbled José, : “‘ [must put up under 
some tree, or I shall be losing Louis as well as my way.” 

No sooner said than done. Carefully fastening his horse 
to a neighboring tree, he placed himself under the shelter 
of another one, and awaited the outbreak of the storm. 
The rain now poured down in actual floods, and the vivid 
lightning blinded poor José at every_flash, The tall trees 
rocked and fro in the terrible wind, and many came crash- 
ing down in awful ruin, giving the storm more of the effect 
of an earthquake than of a gale. 

The immense vines which form the mass of the under- 
growth in a tropical forest were torn from their supports, 
and lashed about like giant whip-thongs in the hands of 
mighty demons. 

In the midst of the storm, poor José became aware of 
the presence of another refugee beneath the shelter of the 
friendly tree. A pair of fierce, burning eyes were watching 
him with horrible intensity, while a murderous-looking 
mouth repeatedly opened to give forth a deep, low growl. 
It wasa jaguar—the ‘‘ American Tiger,” as it is sometimes 
called. 

José hastily prepared his rifle for immediate use, and 
anxiously awaited the lull of the storm. As long as the 
gale continued he knew he was safe—but he dreaded it 
end, 

Suddenly the wind ceased as suddenly as it began, and 
José hastily lifts his rifle to his shoulder. Aiming at the 
animal’s forehead, he is on the point of firing, when, with 
a fierce roar, a second jaguar springs from a branch over 
his head, and engages his first adversary in mortal combat. 
Over and over roll the fieree jaguars. The whole forest is 
tilled with their fierce growls, as each terrible animal strives 
for the mastery. 

José thonght that it was quite unnecessary to wait for the 
termination of the combat, so lightly vanlting over the 
back of Louis, he soon disappeared in the darkness, As 
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luck would have it, he happened to ride in the right direc- | thizing partner. José never forgot the night of the storm, 
tion, and was soon safe in his comfortable ranche, breathing | and as he wends his way homeward in these latter days 
the history of his double escape into the ears of his sympa- | he is particularly careful not to lose his way. 
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CHAPTER XIX. , 


HOW BROUGHT ABOUT. 


us,” said Mr. Reeves, laughing. 


‘Eh, Mabel ?” , 


Ralph Desborough received that letter, Charles Reeves had | she replied, with a smile, 


been stopping at the old house on the Hudson. 


He was in 
the library, 
reading aloud 


to Mr. Har- 
rington and 
Mabel Jordan, 


when Waters 
appeared, to 
say that one 
of the clerks 
from Mr. Nes- 
bitt’s office 
wished to see 
him, 

“JT wish 
Nesbitt and 
his clerks were 
at the bottom 
of the Red 


Sea!” ex: 
claimed Mr. 
Harrington, 


vexed at this 
interruption. 
**It seems to 
me that we are 
never quiet 
here without 
some of them 
coming after 
you, Charles,” 
“*T suppose 
Nesbitt has 
sent to remind 
me that I 
ought to be 
in town to- 
morrow,” said 
Mr. Reeves. 
“There is a 
meeting of the 
Board of Di- 
rectors of that 
Long Island 
Asylum——” 
“There, 
there !” broke 
in his cousin. 


‘**Some philanthropical business, of course—don’t explain 
—George is a nuisance !” 

Mr. Reeves and Mabel both laughed, for nobody was 
more interested in such matters, or gave more liberally, than 
Gilbert Harrington, though he had a horror of being called 
a philanthropist, declaring always that it was only another 
name for humbug. 

‘*T will go and find out what is the man’s errand,” Reeves 


said, rising. 


‘*Nonsense !” cried Mr. Harrington. 


i it? in i , 
ig 


NORMAN DESBOROUGH’S SON.—‘‘ WATERS OPENED THE DOOR AND PEERED IN, RALPH WAS KNEELING 
BY THE BED, GILBERT HARRINGTON’S HAND STILL RESTED ON THE YOUNG MAN’S HEAD,” 


years. 


cme damné’ 


keep you for an hour! Let him come in—he has a letter ' errand, 
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probably ; anyhow, there can’t be any secret. What George 
wauts is to get money out of you, or both of us, for some of 


‘** And I dare say he’ll manage to have it from the pair of 
‘* Because we are two fools!” said Gilbert Harrington. 
“*T should scarcely give you the name on that account,” 


“‘That’s because you're a goose !” cried he, merrily. 


“Really, 
Miss Jordan, 
he makes us 
out an inter- 
esting trio,” 
remarked Mr. 
Reeves. ‘‘And 
I’m__ keeping 
Waters a 
monument of 
patience in 
the doorway 
all this time !” 

. Waters is 
as silly as the 
rest of us!” 
rejoined Mr. 
Harrington, 
“else he’d 
have gone 
after George 
Nesbitt’s Mer- 
eury.” 

‘*T was wait- 
ing for my 
share of the 
compliments, 
Master Gil- 
bert,” return- 
ed Waters, 
composedly. 

** Well, you 
have had it; 
so now you 
ean tell that 
tiresome crea- 
ture to come 
ini here. And, 
Waters——” 

‘¢ Yes, sir !” 

‘* Before the 
fellow goes 
away, be sure 
you give him 
some lunch; 
p hil anthrop- 
ists’ clerks are 
always _half- 


paid and half-starved !” added his master, mischievously. 
Waters retreated with a chuckle, and Mabel and Reeves 
were laughing at some fresh whimsical speech of Mr. Har- 
rington’s when the messenger appeared—an elderly man, 
who had been in George Nesbitt’s employment for many 


The two gentlemen both spoke kindly to the hard-worked 
fellow, whom Harrington always called ‘the philanthropist’s 
’; but it was only necessary to look in his face 
‘Tf you do, he'll | to see that he was either ill or had come upon some painful 
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“Hallo!” cried Mr. Harrington, in his abrupt way. 
* What's up, Lampson ?” 

‘* T’ve—I've a note for Mr. Reeves, sir,” he answered. 

“God bless my soul! I thought George Nesbitt must 
be dead, at least !” added Harrington, “you look so woe- 
begone ; but he can’t be, I suppose, since he has written.” 

“« A note from Mr. Bourne, sir,” rejoined Lampson. ‘Mr. 
Nesbitt is very ill.” 

** Ah, [ am sorry to hear that !” Harrington exclaimed, in 
an altered voice. 

Mr. Reeves opened the letter which Lampson had handed 
him ; glanced down the page, and his face grew as troubled 
as the messenger’s own. 

He looked up and saw Mabel watching him ; he knew by 
the look in her eyes that she had perceived his distress, 
and that her first thought had been the same as that which 
flitted through his mind—the necessity of being careful 
how he broke the news which had come, to Mr. Har- 
rington. 

A ball of worsted which Mabel held, dropped from her 
hand, and rolled to Mr. Reeves’s feet. As he stooped to 
give it to her, she whispered : 

“Not about him ?” 

Mr. Reeves comprehended that she was thinking of Ralph 
Desborough ; he shook his head. 

““What are you two doing ?” called Mr. Harrington. 
‘Charles, you have bad news of some sort! Out with it ! 
Don’t try to break it gently. I hate broken things, from 
news to china.” 

“Nothing that can affect you personally, Gilbert, except 
through your sympathy for an old friend,” rejoined Mr. 
Reeves, quickly. 

** Who is it ?” Harrington asked. 

** No—George Nesbitt. 
vesterday, it seems,” Mr. 
it, Lampson ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

** But that’s not all,” said Harrington. 

“No! It sounds incredible, but Robert Sloane has dis- 
appeared ——” 

‘*Ah, and money with him, of course !” interrupted Mr. 
Harrington. 

“It appears so. 


‘Not Bourne ?” 
He is very ill—had a kind of fit 
Reeves answered, ‘‘ Isn’t. that 


Here is Bourne’s note ; you may as 
well read it—you would have seen the tidings in the news- 
papers, anyway,” said Mr. Reeves. 

*“You and Mabel are always coddling me and trying to 
keep bad news away as carefully as nurses do wind from a 
haby !” cried Mr. Harrington, half laughingly, half test- 
ily. Then he looked at the young girl with the tendet 
expression his face always wore when he regarded her, and 
added : 

**T’ll stand it from my pretty Mab—she does it so softly ; 
but not from you, old Charles—you’re awkward about it, 
as a man always is.” 

“Read Bourne’s letter for yourself,” said Reeves, put- 
ting the epistle in his hands, 

Mr. Bourne was an old friend of the two gentlemen and 
of George Nesbitt. A distinguished lawyer, and one of 
the most crotchetty of men existing ; with a heart as big 
as his brain, 

His note was thoroughly characteristic. 


“Dear Reeves: Another pious man has qualifled himself 
(apparently) for State’s Prison! At this rate, very soon, if one 
wants the solace of a little religious society, one will have to seek 
it in Sing Sing! 

“Yesterday morning poor George Nesbitt was taken suddenly 
ill— had a sort of fit, and was carried home. His wife sent for me, 
knowing that important brsiness had to be transacted to-day—the 
money he held for the Long Island Asylum paid over, ete. When 
I got to the office, Robert Sloane, the saint, was absent—gone to 
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the prayer-meeting in Liberty Street, said the clerks. I waited, 
not being willing, heathen though [ am, vo disturb a man under 
such circumstances, Time enough elapsed for all the human race 
past, present and to come, to be prayed into a state of grace, but 
no Sloane appeared. 

“ Inquiries (of course instituted too late) prove that the blessed 
Robert has levanted, safely too—may be in Paradise for what | 
know; and if he has gone there I am not likely to encounter him. 

“But poor Nesbitt is very ill; things seem in a terrible state— 
the asylum people are clamorous, so are scores of others! I am 
at my wits’ end, and send for you. Come at once. A receiver 
must be appointei—you, no doubt. Of course nobody thinks of 
accusing poor old George; but already, hasty as the look over mat- 
ters has been, it is apparent there is something wrong—in fact, 
very black. 

“ Best regards to Gilbert; tell him I never have and never will 
forgive his leading that queea in our last game of whist! All the 
pretty speeches your dull imagination can invent to that most 
charming daughter of Eve—Miss Jordan, 

“As ever, yours argumentatively, 
“PurLtip PourNe. 


Mr. Harrinyton gave fne nofe to Mabel, and while she 
was reading it he and Reeves asked a few questions of tlie 
clerk, who was devoted to George Nesbitt and inclined to 
be lachrymose—a fact which irritated Harrington so exces- 
sively that he stopped short in his interrogations, rang his 
hand-bell, and said, when Waters appeared : 

‘Take Lampson to get some luacheon—he’s tired. The 
carriage at once—Mr, Reeves wants to catch the noon 
train.”” 

As the two men left the room, Mabel laid the letter on 
the table. 

**It’s a bad job, apparently,” added Mr. Harrington, 
‘*eh, my dear ?” 

“You know I 
abruptly. 

Her two listeners gave a simultaneous start, and looked 
strangely in each other’s faces. 

“I didn’t mean to say that,” Mabel added, in a little 
confusion, ‘Of course, I am sorry for his illness—and his 
troubles.” 

**Of course,” responded Mr. Harrington, rather dryly. 
‘“‘ Charles, hadn’t you better eat a morsel before you start ?” 

“Thanks, no. We breakfasted so lately that I have no 
appetite yet.” 

Again he and his cousin exchanged an odd glance, then 
shook their heads—the sudden suspicion their minds had 
conceived was absurd. 

After Mr. Reeves’s departure, Gilbert Harrington mado 
no mention whatever of the painful matter which had 
called him away, and Mabel was careful not to revert io it, 
aware that the invalid was often obliged, for the sake of 
his own physical comfort, resolutely to put troublesome 
reflections aside. 

For her own part, Mabel positively dared not dwell upoa 
the wild thought which had sprung up in her mind—tuuat 
in some way through the exposures which must follow an 
investigation of Nesbitt’s affairs, good was to come to Ralph 
Desborough ! She was quite shocked at her own wicked- 
ness when she discovered that her suspicions pointed, not 
to Robert Sloane, but’ Nesbitt himself! George Nesbitt, 
who, from youth up to the present time—a period of 
almost forty years—had borne a character for philanthropy 
and piety which would almost have entitled him to saintship, 
if such honors were accorded mortals during their lives— 
although, stanch Protestant that hewas, the bare sugges- 
tion would have appeared a huge Papistical sin in his eyes. 

So the day passed and the evening. The next afternoon 
instead of the letter of explanation which Mr. Harrington 
had expected came a telegram, saying merely that no day- 
light had yét dawned upon the confusion, and that George 
Nesbitt was stall in a very precarious situation—vut of the 


do not like Mr. Nesbitt,” she said, 


, 
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question that he should be disturbed by talk in regard to 


any business matter whatsoever ; above all, that he should | do for me in town. 


be informed of what was now an established fact, the eri- 
minal flight of his trusted friend and clerk, Robert Sloane. 


So that evening, Mr. Harrington and Mabel tried to talk | 


oo < 


cheerfully with one another and put by the strange thoughts 
that, engendered in Mabel’s mind had, by some inexplica- 


ble law of magnetism, found their way into Gilbert Har- 


rington’s. 

But as the girl was about to bid him good-night—Waters 
had already looked in to hint that it was time for bed— 
Mr. Harrington could bear the solitude of his reflections 
no longer ; years and illness had rendered the wonderful 
self-control of by-gone days very difficult. 

** My dear,” he said, as Mabel bent over him to kiss his 
forehead—a habit that had grown up during her long ill- 


. . . ** . { 
ness, beginning with her delirious hours when she fancied 


him her stepfather, “ my dear, what did you mean yester- 
day ?” 

She understood at once. 

**T don’t know,” she answered. 
strongerthan my own will that spoke. I have been so guilty 
since! Dear Mr. Harrington, I deserve a good scolding— 
you ought to give it to me !” 

“T can’t,” returned he; ‘and more—what you said 
haunts me like a nightmare! Oh, Mabel——” he paused, 
grasped her two hands, and continued in a voice which 


° . - ° . “2 | 
sounded all the more impressive from its quiet, ‘if I have | 


misjudged him !” 

Mabel cried out : 

‘** He is innocent—I would stake my soul on that! See, 
I understand—we have never mentioned his name. I tell 
you he is innocent !” 

She dropped on her knees by the old man, pressing his 
folded hands against her cheek ; careful even in the midst 
of her excitement to appear calm ; he careful to restrain his 
own emotion from the same reason—the fear of physical 


consequences where he was concerned if he yielded in the | 


least to the tide which swept over him. 

Mr. Harrington bowed his head till it rested against her 
shoulder, and said, softly : 

‘*My dear, you won't be startled by what I want to 
say ?” 

*““No,” she answered. 

“T think I have not long to live. I am very well—in 
better health than ordinary ; but I think the end is near, 


Wait !’—-She had stirred quickly—‘‘ You ought not to | 


grieve. I believe you love me ; and, child, I love you very 
darly. Ought I to tell you the whole ?” 

«There is no need,” she whispered ; ‘* I know 

*‘Danforth’s daughter !” he said, in a tone of such love 
and tenderness that the sound was like a balm to her 
wounds. ‘I loved him better than I ever loved any 
human being, and his daughter is part of him. My dear! 
my child !” 

“Uncle Gilbert !” 

She said nothing more, but he comprehended all the 
exclamation meant, even to forgiveness of her father’s sin. 

Not another word passed between them. Mabel heard a 
sound at the door, and rose as Waters entered to ask some 
question. 

The next day brought a brief, hurried note from Mr. 
Reeves. He found matters in a worse state even than he 
expected, and poor George Nesbitt was still in a state so 
precarious that even if the doctors would’ have permitted 
lim to be talked to in regard to business matters, he would 
not have been able to comprehend. 

So the second day passed ; but during the evening Mr. 
Harrington said ; 


"7 


“Tt seemed something | 
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“*My dear, there are two or three little things you can 
I wish you would go down in the 
| morning—take Samantha Dawson with you. My real rea- 
| son is to have news about this shocking business. Just 
drive to the office and see Charles Reeves.” 

Samantha, in spite of the stern practicality on which she 
prided herself, had a weakness for shopping; so she was 
mightily pleased when Mabel told her of the expedition 
they must undertake, though she was careful to hide her 
satisfaction. 

‘*That’s always the way !’ she said. ‘‘ Just because I'd 
| laid out for to-morrow work enough for a week, I must 
leave it all. Wal, there ain’t nothing to be said. Ef Mr. 
Harrington wants you to go, why go you must, and me 
too—so don’t say a word. And, law me, Mabel! ef I coudd 
| pick up such a bargain in the way of a cloak as Joanna 
Maria Bones did last week, why that would be a stroke of 
good luck sort of thrown in promiscuous,” 

So the next morning Mabel and the old maid went to 
town, and, after fulfilling her other commissions, and 
delighting Samantha’s soul by procuring for her a marvel- 
| ous * bargain” in the way of a Winter wrap, she told her 
friend that they must oblige Mr. Harrington by seeking 
Charles Reeves. 

‘*Wal,” said Samantha, who, in her secret soul, always 
| cherished the idea that if she chose she might become the 
legal possessor of that gentleman, ‘‘ef we must, we must ! 
T reely couldn’t go by myself, not even to oblige Mr. Har- 
| rington ; but taking you with me, I don’t mind so much, 
though it’s the sort o’ thing I can’t ever make up my mind 
is precisely decorous—and men are so quick to think they’ve 
only to ask to marry any woman they meet! Hows’ever, 
that’s neither here nor there ; ef we’re going, the sooner we 
get under way the sooner it'll be over.” 

Mr. Reeves was very cordial in his greetings, and flattered 
Samantha considerably ; still he looked so worn and pale 
thateMabel was troubled. 

“‘T wish there was something I could do to help you,’ 
she said ; “you know I have plenty of leisure and am a very 
good accountant.” 

“Thanks, a thousand times,” he answered, with a sad, 
yearning smile, as he gazed at her beauty, ‘‘ but I think we 
need not bother you with this dreary business.” 

‘*T am sure I could be of some assistance about looking 
over the books—I know most of that comes on you,” 
she persisted ; and said so much that at last Mr. Reeves 
replied : 

‘Then, since you are good enough to wish it, there is 
| something you might manage for me.” 

‘‘Ah, now you are kind and friendly !” she said. 
me what I may be trusted to do ?” 

“T have discovered some private books of poor Nesbitt’s 
—I doubt if they will throw much light on affairs, still they 
must be looked over. I will not put them into the hands 
of the people who are assisting me, and I have not yet found 
time to inspect their contents,” he explained. ‘* Now, if it 
| would not be too tiresome 

‘*Ploase don’t finish !” she interrupted. 
the volumes.” 

**T can send them up to the manor.” 

‘**No need, unless they are very huge affairs.” 

They were not; a couple of memorandum-books ana a 
sort of ledger ; so when Mabel went home she took the vol- 
| umes with her. 

There was no good news to carry Mr. Harrington ; and, 
though Nesbitt was rather distasteful to him personally 
than otherwise, he was too sympathetic not to grieve over 
the troubles which had befullen his old acquaintance. 

That night, after Mr. Harrington had retired, Mabel 


“Tell 


**Let me have 
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began her task in the quiet of her room. Samantha was 
somewhat inclined to grumble at this undertaking of what 
she styled ‘‘double duty,” and announced her intention of 
sitting up as long as Mabel worked, but allowed herself at 
length to be persuaded to behave reasonably and go to bed. 
Indeed, it was to be said for her that, in spite of occasional 
*‘little humors,” she was less actively troublesome than a 
good many people with her desire for ruling. 

**T ain’t above taking advice, ef you be,” she said finally, 
as she caught Mabel’s eye, and received a smile and disap- 


proving shake of the head, ‘so I'll take yours, and all the | 


quicker that, somehow, I’m clean tired out to-night.” 

**The wonder is that you are not every night, my dear,” 
Mabel answered, “‘for it seems to me that you never sit 
down.” 


** Mabel, it’s wicked to tell stories! Isat down all the 


way to York and back, not to mention the carriage-driving 


we did while we was there,” said Samantha, looking pre- 
ternaturally serious, then beginning to laugh with enjoy- 
ment of her own joke. 

As Mabel laughed too, the old maid betook herself to 
her room in extreme delight. Like most unimaginative 


persons, a jest was unusual with her—life was a serious | 
fully open at the leaf she had glanced at, and hurried 


business. 

After she had reached that stage of the disrobing process 
where she had crowned her tresses with one of the mar- 
velous nightcaps in which her soul delighted, she put her 
head out of her door to add : 

“TI only want to see Joanna Maria Bones’s face when I 
show her my new jacket ! 
cost less. Good-night. 
ing.” 

This time she disappeared finally, and the only further 
reminder of her propinquity which reached Mabel was an 


Now, don’t work there till morn- 


occasional sound somewhat resembling the faint toot of the | 


old-fashioned coach-horn. The most virtuous person can- 
not expect to monopolize all the virtues, and Samantha 
possessed one failing—she did snore most abominably. 
Mabel sat at the table and pursued her task ; and all the 
while in her mind that undercurrent of hope made itself 
perceptible to her beneath the absorption of her faculties. 
Some good, in some fashion, was to come to Ralph Des- 
borough. A wild, fairly insane hope, she knew; still, it 


kept its hold, and would neither be silenced nor reasoned | 


away. 
The ledger first occupied her attention. Here George 
Nesbitt appeared to have been in the habit of keeping a 


| 


It beats hers all hollow, and | 


private account of sums he gave in charities—of amounts | 


paid asylums, societies for the indigent; and, besidés 
these, a space was devoted to the workings of his ordinary 
business, which had been on a sufficiently large scale to 
have made most men consider that they had no leisure to 
devote to the needs of other human beings. But George 
Nesbitt had found time for all. 

Mabel toiled on. 
Reeves had, to his astonishment, discovered in the books 
of the house, was perceptible here ; everything was plain 
and straightforward, and Mabel came to the conclusion 
that Reeves’s idea was correct. He had said to her : 

*‘IT am convinced that poor Nesbitt trusted Robert 
Sloane so completely that he left off the habit even of look- 
ing at the ledgers. Sloane made him out abstracts once 
in so often, and that was all. 
lected his own business to attend to his charities ; and I 
begin to fear that he was a much less practical man than 
we all supposed.” 

It was very late when Mabel put the ledger aside and 
prepared to retire to rest. Well, who could tell? Per- 
haps before Mr. Reeves had finished his investigations, 


More and more George neg- | 


some light would be thrown on the matter she had so much 
at heart. Of course it was folly—worse, a sin—for her to 
venture to dream that George N sbitt could ever have been 
guilty of wrong toward any human being; still, that the 
villainy from which Ralph suffered had arisen out of his 
transactions with Nesbitt’s house was a matter of conviction 
in her mind against which it would have been useless for 
her to attempt to struggle. But it must have been Robert 
Sloane’s work—that seemed clear. Positively, she was a 
wicked woman to have let her personal antipathy toward 
the good man, George Nesbitt, influence her to such a 
degree that when the news of his misfortunes had reached 
her she had been ready to call them crimes, and expect the 
discovery of his evil-doing to set Ralph right. 

The next day as usual she devoted her time to Mr. Har- 
rington. In the afternoon, when she was in her room 
dressing to go for a drive, she had occasion to open the 
drawer in which she had placed the three volumes. She 
glanced at one of the little memorandum-books which she 
had not examined on the previous night. Her eye fell 
upon a page at random—certain items attracted her atten- 
tion. Just then a servant knocked at the door to say that 
Mr. Harrington was waiting. She left the volume care- 


away. 

** You look a little pale, my dear,” Mr. 
said, as they got into the carriage. 

“‘The air will remedy that,” she replied, laughingly ; 
‘‘ you know a little exercise is all the rouge I am obliged 
to use.” 

She was rather quiet, but perfectly cheerful and com- 
posed ; contriving to make Mr. Harrington talk by asking 
some questions about his travels of former days, and as 
she had that rare faculty of being a good listener, and able 
to draw a companion on by her graceful appearance of 
interest, the old gentleman was beguiled into narratives so 
long that when they reached home he said : 

‘*My dear, I haven’t been so loquacious in ages! Tam 
sure you are a witch—nobody else ever deludes me into so 
much chattering.” 

A little party had been invited to dinner, and as the 
gentlemen played whist afterward, it was late when they 
took their leave. Then Mr. Harrington found himself in 
a sleepless mood, and wanted to be read to for a while ; so 
that altogether it was long past Mabel’s time for retiring 
when she entered her room. 

Samantha was sleeping the sleep of the weary. Mabel 
closed the door softly between the rooms—she wanted to 
be quite alone. She had tried all the evening to keep her 
thoughts away from the subject ; she endeavored now to 
restrain any excitement. It might all be an error—she 
should know very soon. 

She opened the drawer, took out the volumes, and began 


Harrrington 


| comparing the notes in the page of the memorandum-book 


Nothing of the confusion which Mr. | 


with entries in the ledger of the same date. She tried a 
similar comparison with other entries—she went through 
the third little volume. 

One thing stood proven—her presentiment was fulfilled ! 
George Nesbitt the philanthropist was a swindler and a 
cheat ; not the victim of his trusted clerk, Robert Sloane, 
but his confederate ; and Sloane had no doubt taken advan- 
tage of -his employer’s udden illness to flee before the 
inevitable exposures arrived. 

At last she came upon Ralph Desborough’s name, both 
in the memorandum-book and ledger, and there were dis- 
crepancies in the accounts similar to those she had discov- 
ered in many other places, She knew that he could be 
righted ! 

Early in the morning she woke Samantha—she had de- 


‘ 
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cided on her own course. She could not go to town with- 
out exciting Mr. Harrington’s suspicions that something 
was wrong ; Samantha's absence need not even be known 
to him. ; 

By ten o’clock the books and her letter of explanations 
were in Charles Reeves’s hands. Two days elapsed, and 
then Mr. Reeves came to the house. Everything was clear 
—George Nesbitt had mended sufficiently so that conversa- 
tion was possible. Finding his guilt discovered, he did 
what so many of his ilk have done during the past ten 
years—he made full confession. Since he could ‘no longer 
carry on his villainies, he elected to appear in the character 
of an interesting penitent. 

Ralph Desborough read the letter which proved thut his 
innocence was established—read at first in the almost 
uncomprehending way in which men do news so marvelous 
—a record that tells of an awful blow is easy enough to 
understand ! 

There was no mention of Mabel Jordan—she had made 
both Mr. Harrington and Reeves promise that there should 
be none. Ralph wrote to Mr. Harrington : 


“Do not talk to me about forgiving you. The word can have 
no meaning as addressed by me to you! I confess that I would 
have died a thousand deaths sooner than have made any effort to 
convince you of my innocence (had such efforts been possible) ; 
but I loved you just as dearly—I could not help it. 

‘To return at present would be out of the question; I have 
undertaken work which must be finished. Indeed, I may as well 
say, frankly, that I cannot believe it would be right for me to go 
back to your house on the old terms. This year of real work has 
convinced me that, for the sake of doing the best I can in my art, 
it is well that I should feel the positive pecuniary necessity for 
exertion. 

“You'will understand what I mean. I think after a little you 
will agree with me. But the moment I can come to you, I most 
certainly will ; of that you can be certain——” 


He got no further in his epistle. There came a sharp 
ring at the door—a telegraph messenger this time. 

The dispatch was from Charles Reeves, and contained 
terrible tidings. If Ralph hoped to see Mr. Harrington 
alive he must start at once. A frightful accident had 
occurred. Mr. Harrington’s lawyer had been spending a 
couple of days with his client ; the two gentlemen had gone 
out for a drive. The horses took fright and plunged over 
an embankment. The lawyer was picked up dead, and 
there was no possibility that Gilbert Harrington could sur- 
vive more than a brief length of time. 

At the close of the second day after receiving that tele- 
gram, Ralph Desborough reached the old manor-house. 

Waters appeared at the door as the carriage drove up. 
As he flung his arms about Ralph’s neck, he answered the 
question Desborough had been powerless to ask. 

** He is alive still—conscious just now.” 

A few instants more and Ralph was kneeling by the dying 
man’s bed. 

**T thought God would give me one more look in your 
face,” Gilbert Harrington murmured. [ tried to make 
atonement—at least—I— It is growing dark! Miriam’s | 
boy—bless——” 

His head sank upon Ralph’s shoulder—he was dead ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE FIRST NIGHT. 

Wuew the carriage which brought Desborough drove up 
to the door, Mabel was seated beside Mr. Harrington’s 
bed. She had cautioned Samantha to be on the watch and 
iet her know the instant Ralph arrived, not only that she 
might prepare the dying man, but have time to escape 
before Desborough entered the room. 
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She heard the door open, looked up, and saw Samantha 
standing there with a hand uplifted in warning. But 
softly as Samantha came in, Mr. Harrington caught the 
sound, 

‘* He has come—my boy has come !” he said. 

‘** Yes,” said Mabel, bending over the bed. 

‘* Kiss me, my dear,” he murmured. ‘‘ God bless you, 
my darling! What should I have done without you this 
long year ? Go now—I must see Ralph alone. Kiss me 
again—I will send for you later.” 

Mabel hurried away into the side passage toward the 
flight of stairs which led to her apartments in the wing. 
She could hear Ralph Desborough’s step on the marble 
floor of the entrance-corridor—hear his voice addressing 
eager questions to Waters. 

She was conscious of a quick, confused thought that 
what she felt must be like the feeling a spirit passed from 
earth might have when, on the confines of the new world 
it is entering, it hears the voice of some being known and 
loved on earth. 

Samantha was close behind ; she passed her strong arm 
round Mabel’s waist, and helped her up to her room. But 
Mabel would not permit her to remain. 

‘“*Go down,” she said; ‘‘be ready to let me know if I 
am needed. Mr. Harrington may want me again soon.” 

So Samantha went back, passed through the library and 
entered the apartment next Mr. Harrington’s bedroom. 
Waters was watching there. Samantha crept up to his 
side, and the pair waited in silence. The door of the 
sleeping chamber was closed ; the sound of voices could 
not penetrate from one room to the other; but when the 
clock on the mantel showed that half an hour had passed 
since the interview began, Waters could endure the sus- 
pense no longer. 

“*T must look in,” he whispered to Samantha. 

The spinster nodded, and kept her stand, leaning against 
a table to support herself; for a sudden, chill fear shook 
her. 

Waters opened the door and peered in. Ralph was 
kneeling by the bed. Gilbert Harrington’s hand still 
rested on the young man’s head; but one glance told 
Waters the truth. 

His groan of anguish warned Samantha that all was over. 

“Get him away,” she whispered. ‘‘I must go tell Ma- 
bel—then I'll come back.” 

She hurried up-stairs. 

Mabel was sitting in her boudoir, little Nettie Graves 
beside her—little Nettie, who had been visiting at the 
house for a week. 

‘* He is gone,” Mabel said, as Samantha appeared. “TI 
knew I should not see him again.” 

Samantha could not stop, and she felt that for a little 
the sweet soothings of the child would comfort Mabel bet- 
ter than any other companionship. 

As she was crossing one of the lower halls, Samantha 


' met Mr. Reeves. He had gone out into the grounds for a 


little fresh air about the time he knew Ralph would arrive. 


| His innate delicacy told him that Desborough should be 


spared meeting any one except Waters until he had seen 
his adopted father. 

The doctor had expected Gilbert Harrington to last at 
least until the following morning, so the death seemed sud- 
den, in spite of the whole household’s having known it was 
near. 

When Samantha and Mr. Reeves reached the bedroom, 
Waters had already led Ralph away. The old man came 
back presently. No hands but his own should touch his 
master, he declared, and of course his wish was respected. 
Samantha waited in the adjoining apartment, to be of 


service if he needed it. 
nes age 
through the house, heavy-hearted with grief at the loss of | 


the relative and friend who had been for so many years his 
most intimate associate. 

The discovery of George Nesbitt’s villainies had been a 
great shock. Besides all these troubles, there was a con- 
sciousness that the dream which had sprung up uncon- 
sciously in his soul during the past months must resolutely 
be crushed and put out of sight for ever, and the necessity 
was fraught with great pain. He recognized his own folly 
in having allowed his heart to cheat his reason as it had 
done, and with a man of his determination no weak regrets 
or repinings would render his task more difficult ; but life 


looked cold and dreary since he had learned that the beau- | 


tiful hope which seemed suddenly to have brought back 
the freshness and brightness of youth could find no real- 
ization. 

So he roamed about among the twilight-shadowed rooms, 
absorbed in his melancholy reflections ; dreading, too, his 
first Ralph Desborough, which must 
unavoidably be painful to both ; hoping at least the young 
man would have the generosity to believe that his part in 
the occurrences of the last year had been dictated by a 


interview with 


strict sense of duty, in which no personal animosity min- 
gl d. 

After a time one of the servants interrupted his dismal 
meditations. The ordinary needs of human 
must go on, though we may stand in the midst of sorrow 


existence 


an death, and certainly no household was ever one of | 


more general mourning than this; there was scarcely 
domestic who had not lived in Mr. Harrington’s service for 
years, and, though a strict master, he had been invariably a 
kind and just one. 

Dinner was ready, the man can 


a 


1c tosay. Miss Jordan 
had sent word that she could not come down. 

**And Mr. Desborough ?” Reeves asked. 

“He is in his room, sir. I didn’t know what to do. 
was waiting to ask Waters, but he in there,” 
x wave of his hand t 1 the apartments that had been 
Mr. Harrington’s. 


I 


still with 


Is 


“T think you had better go up and tell Mr. Ralph—he | 


ought to try and eat something after his journey.” 
Mr. Ralph would 
He had dined early 


Presently the footman came back. 
have some soup in his own chamber. 


in the day—he found himself tired—he sent his compli- | 


ments to Mr. Reeves. 

*T am afraid he can’t forgive me yet,” was Charles 
Reeves’s thought. ‘* Well, well, no wonder—I 
patient. He will later—he is too impulsive and warm- 
hearted not to do so later.” 

So he went away by himself into the great dining-room, 
which looked so dismal to-night, and tried to eat his dinner 
—always a doleful process when it must be accomplished 
in solitude. 

After a while Waters entered, and the two broke down for 
a little in the attempt each made to comfort the other in 
this mutual grief. 

Mr. Reeves at last persuaded the faithful creature 
rather than servant during these later years 
few morsels ; then sat waiting while Waters went to inquire 
after Desborough. 


must be 


friend 
to swallow a 


The old man came back to say that Mr. Ralph would not | 


come down that night. Then Samantha stole in with news 
of Mabel, and after that Mr. Reeves retired to his own room, 
tc sleep if he could. 

It spoke volumes for the largeness and nobility of Charles 
Reeves’s nature that, in the midst of his pain, he was able 
to be glad Fate had again brought the voung pair within 
reach of one another, and that, without doubt, an opportu- 
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Mr. Reeves wandered aimlessly off | 


nity would offer for the clearing up of the cloud which had 
separated them. They would be happy—he was glad to 
think this, and his self-abnegation was so complete that he 
did not even reflect, as most men would have done, that, 
considering his own state of mind, he was showing fairly 
generosity in his satisfaction for what awaited them. 

So, in the seclusion of his chamber, Mr. Reeves wore 
out the evening hours; in hers, Mabel Jordan fought her 
battle with contending emotions—grief at the loss of her 
kind friend, her relative—she could call him so now in hei 
thoughts—and the agitation caused by the reflection thet 
she sat once more under the same roof with the man to 
whom she had given her heart—under the same roof, yet 
divided more effectually by his belief in her treachery than 
if the sweep of a continent had spread between them. 

Toward midnight Ralph Desborough went to bed, but 
his nerves were so unstrung by the fatigue of travel and 
the suddenness of the shock which greeted his arrival that 
he found it impossible to rest. 

It seemed hard and cruel that at least a few hours of 
communion could not have been granted—only just time 
for those brief, broken words—that long, eager glance of 
love—and then all over! In this first rush of grief, Ralph 
reproached himself bitterly that he had not hastened back 
the instant he received Mr. Harrington’s letter; yet he 
had the comfort of feeling certain that no anger had min- 
gled with the resolve which caused him to wait, and he 
knew that his present feeling was both morbid and useless. 

What he had to do was completely to put aside the re- 
collection of the last year’s estrangement—to remember 
only the kindness and affection he had received from child- 
hood from the dead man—to recollect that he had given 
| full measure of tenderness and gratitude in return. Later, 
there would be consolation in these reflections—he knew 
that—however unavailing they appeared at this moment. 

To lie still was out of the question ; he rose, partially 
dressed and returned to the room which had been his study 
After a while the door opened softly, 
and Waters appeared again. 

**T beg your pardon,” he said, halting on the threshold ; 
“*T saw the light, so I knew you were up, Mr. Ralph.” 

‘*T hoped you were asleep long ago, poor old friend,” 
Desborough answered. 

‘‘T went to bed, but I couldn’t lie there. Every time I 
dropped into a doze, I seemed to hear him call,” said 
Waters, with a sob in his voice. ‘‘ Please let me stop with 
you ?” 

‘Come in, come in! I ean’t sleep either, and I shall be 
glad of your company,” Ralph said, 

He made Waters sit down in an easy chair close to the 
hearth, fanned the smoldering fire into a blaze, for the old 
man’s hands were like ice, foreed him to drink a glass of 
the wine which had been left on the table, and soothed him 
by tender, loving words, putting aside his own sorrow with 
an unselfishness which few of his age would have been 
capable of exhibiting. 

“Tt seems more than I ean bear, Mr. Ralph,” moaned 
Waters ; ‘‘I was older a good bit than he—I never thought 
to outlive him.” 

‘“You must try to find patience by remembering how 
much worse it would have been for him to be left,” Ralph 
answered, ‘* He was so entirely dependent on your care— 
nobody could have taken your place.” 

“Maybe not — maybe not; yes, Tll think of that,” 
| Waters replied. ‘‘‘ You're hands and eyes and memory 
to me,’ he would say sometimes.” 

‘‘And you were, Waters! You gave him more than 


in former days. 


duty and faithful service—a brother could not have cared 
| for him more devotedly.” 


; 
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“T tried, dear boy, I tried—I know I may say that!” 
returned Waters. ‘And he’s gone ; and now what is there 
left for me todo? It seems hard that I can’t go with him ! 
Maybe you'll think I’m getting childish, but I can’t help 
fecling that he'll miss me. I understand his ways so well, 
it seems as if he must need me at every turn.” 

“Perhaps it won’t be for long, dear old man ; you must 
have patience,” Ralph said, ‘‘ and since you are kept here, 
there must be a good reason.” 

‘* Ay—perhaps ; I was telling myself that a while ago,” 
gizhed Waters. ‘‘Oh, dear boy, what a comfort to have 
you back—to see you in your old place !” 

Ralph stroked softly the wrinkled hand laid upon his 
arm, but did not speak. 

‘It’s no good going back over it yet,’ Waters said. 

‘‘No good whatever,” Ralph replied, understanding the 
train of thought which had caused the words. 

‘But there are some things I must tell you—he bade me 
in case he had not time,” continued Waters. ‘‘ He hada 
dread you might get here too late. ‘I’m afraid I shall be 
punished by not having another look at my boy’s face,’ he 
kept saying.” 

‘** Don’t, don’t !” Ralph interrupted. 

‘Yes, I’m a fool to torment you, when what I wanted 
was to find something that might be a comfort.” 


“You must try to let me comfort you now,” Ralph said ; | 


*‘after a while you shall take your turn.” 

** And I need a little,” Waters answered, with a piteous 
quiver in his voice. ‘‘I’ve never been the same since— 
since—I mean this last year has aged me dreadfully. But, 
after all, what can I expect ? When a man gets past three- 
score, every week counts like a twelvemonth.” 

Ralph comprehended the full significance of the unfin. 
ished sentence—it was the trouble in regard to himself 
which had aged Waters. He knew the greatest kindness 
he could show the old man was to speak a word or two 
which should prove that the events of the past year had in 
no way changed their relations. 

‘*T know what you mean,” he said. ‘‘ We needn’t talk 
about it—there’s no good; but I always knew, from the 
very first, that down in your heart you at least did not 
believe, in spite of all the proofs.” 

‘“*No, I didn’t, dear boy—never, never! I held my 
tongue—I had to. I didn’t write to you—it was forbidden. 
But I knew, Ralph, I knew that Master Gilbert and I 
would both live to see the truth come out—I never doubted 
that. Why, I should be dead months ago if I hac” 

‘* Twas always sure of you, old friend,” answered Ralph, 
trying to speak cheerfully, in the hope of helping Waters 
back to composure ; for the wrinkled face turned toward 
him was working -piteously, and every labored breath was 
asob. ‘*I knew you were such an obstinate old fellow, 
and loved me so well, that no matter how much your rea- 


son might be convinced, down at the bottom of your | 


heart you would believe in me all the same.” 

Waters laid his poor, tired head foran instant on Ralph’s 
arm, and sobbed uncontrolledly. Then he looked up and 
said : 

‘There, that has done me good. 
a demented old baby any more. 
1? You ain’t too tired to let me stay ?” 

‘No, no. If you can’t sleep, stop here. 
awhile we shall both feel like going to bed.” 

They sat silent for a little. Waters’s thoughts went wan- 
@>ring back, as the thoughts of aged people will, even in 
the absorption of grief, to years long vanished—to the 
jays when Gilbert Harrington was young. He began 
abruptly to tell Ralph of things that had happened—proofs 
of Gilbert’s courage and good heart. He gave glimpses of 


Perhaps after 


Now I shan’t act like | 
I needn’t go away, need | 
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the awful shadow which had obscured his youth—living 
under his father’s roof an exile from his father’s heart ; 
and out of the bitterness of his own experience Ralph was 
able to understand what the effect of such trouble must 
have been on Mr. Harrington’s whole after-life. 

Waters paused abruptly ; he found himself close toa for- 
bidden subject. The falsehood of the girl Gilbert had 
loved, the horrible treachery of Gilbert’s most trusted friend 


| —cnd he remembered that the pair had been Ralph Des- 


borough’s father and mother. 

In his haste to get away from these perilous disclosures, 
Waters began to speak of Gilbert’s brother, Danforth Har- 
rington, and the name brought to his recollection the 
story he had set out to tell—the fulfillment of his master’s 
commands, 

Poor Waters was so exhausted, physically and mentally, 
by sleeplessness and grief, that he forgot Mabel Jordan’s 
name had not been mentioned. Once it came up in his 
mind, he kept following the thread of his reflections, 
scarcely aware whether he was thinking, or speaking to 
Ralph, and the first words the young man heard were: 

‘*She has been like an angel in the house! Talk about 
my being hands and eyes to Master Gilbert! I should 
have given out long ago but for her! Why, actually, some- 
times I could have been jealous of the way she could soothe 
him, if I hadn’t been ready to worship her for that and all 
her goodness,” 

Ralph, also sorely fatigued in mind and body, sat for an 
instant, wondering what Waters meant—whether he had 
himself been so absorbed in his own thoughts that pre- 
vious explanations had escaped his ear. Then he said, 
almost peevishly : 

**T don’t know what you are talking about, Waters! I’m 
so stupid—I haven’t caught a word till now! Who helped 
him—who is it you mean ?” 

‘*Why, Miss Mabel,” returned Waters, in a weary tone 
that held a faint surprise—almost a querulousness too. You 
must be familiar with the griefs and troubles of others to 
understand just what I wish to convey; the fatigue of 
explaining, the partial wonder, partial irritation on the 
part of the sufferer, that the listener cannot tollow every 
word or thought. 

Ralph’s fingers closed like a vice over Waters’s arm ; he 
said, hoarsely : 

‘*Who—who ?” 

The sound of his own voice—the old man’s sudden 
movement, brought back Desborough’s self-control, and he 
added : e 

“T think I was dozing. What did you say ?” 

“‘T was telling you about Miss Jordan,” said Waters ; 
‘*but let it go for now ; you are so tired, dear boy |” 

‘‘Miss—did I catch the name ?” 

**Miss Jordan.” 

‘*Ah!” returned Desborough, ‘‘I am awake now! Go 
on—go on! What were you telling me about her ?” 

‘Miss Jordan—Mabel Jordan—yes! Such a comfort as 
she has been to Master Gilbert all these months !” 

‘‘ Here—living here in this house ?” Ralph asked, releas- 
ing Waters’s arm and leaning back in his chair. 

‘*Yes ; Mr. Reeves went for her as soon as we heard.” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Ralph, and a swift recollection of that 
terrible day when the tempest seemed to burst at once from 
every quarter across his sky, turned Ralph fairly dizzy with 
pain and wrath. 

‘‘She was very ill after she came,” continued Waters; 
‘“‘lying at death’s door for weeks. We all learned to be 
fond of her then—indeed, she is more like an angel than a 
woman——” 

‘* And she is here now ?” Ralph interrupted. 
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“‘Of course! And Miss Dawsor has been housekeeper.” 

‘‘Samantha Dawson here too—and Charles Reeves ?” 
exclaimed Ralph. ‘‘ Well, it only lacks George Nesbitt to 
make the list complete.” 

‘“‘ Dear boy, you don’t think wliat you are saying !” 

“Don’t I? Perhaps not; but no matter. You wanted 
to tell me something—I am listening.” 

‘‘T am sure Master Gilbert tried to bid me tell you—I 
know he did; anyhowI must. I feel certain there are 
some letters in existence ; if you had come on them not 
knowing, you might have spoken to Mr. Reeves—the secret 
will never go beyond you and me now.” 

“T have nothing to do with her secrets,” muttered 
Ralph, and old Waters, catching only the last words, re- 
joined : 

*“‘ Ay, ay, we will keep it between us. Well, it’s not a 
long story. You have heard of master’s brother, Danforth 
—he that died when you were a chlid ?” 

“Yes” 

‘* Miss Mabel was his daughter, and besides, her mother 
was a connection of——” Waters paused an instant—‘‘ of 
a person Gilbert had been very fond of.” 

In his delicacy the old man refrained from adding that 
the person he meant was Desborough’s own mother. 

‘* Mr. Harrington’s niece !” Ralph exclaimed. 

‘‘ Ah, that is just the secret we must keep! It was a 
wicked affair! Danforth had deceived the poor creature 
by a mock marriage—we found some of her letters after he 
was dead.” 

**The villain !” 

“Don’t, dear boy—he has been so long gone to his 
account !” said Waters, pleadingly. ‘‘I always loved him 
—nobody could help it! Well, he was about ruined, and 
he got a chance to marry money. Then he let the poor 
girl know the truth.” 

** And left her and her child ?” 

«She went away it seems—I don’t rightly know how that 
was. Anyhow, ‘before Danforth’s marriage could come off, 
he was struck down with fever. They sent for his brother. 
Master Gilbert and I went to him at once. He lived a 
week, but he never had his senses clear enough to tell us 
anything connected, though his conscience troubled him 
sore and he raved about the mother and child—begging us 
to find them.” 

‘** And Mr. Harrington tried ?” 

‘** Of course, but it was no use—the poor soul had hidden 
herself too carefully. I suppose she wanted to save her 
child from ever hearing the truth. So we hunted and got 
on a wrong track, and believed that she and her baby died 
in Memphis. Itwas the name which deceived us—Jordan 
—it is common enough, you know.” 

“But I don’t understand how you discovered your mis- 
take after so many years,” observed Desborough. 

‘* Dear boy, it was you !” cried Waters. 

‘“‘T ?” returned Ralph, in wonder. 

“‘T thought master might have told you that in his 
letter.” 

‘He told me nothing about—this young lady.” 

‘“*You see Charles Reeves was writing for him—he did 
not want to raise any question in Charles’s mind—that must 
have been it.” 

‘**Very likely. But I don’t see wg 

*“Why you sent Miss Mabel’s photograph ; you found it 
in some village up in Vermont.” 

‘** Ah, now I understand !’’ Ralph said, and fell to think- 
ing how far off that day looked ; he seemed to have lived a 
whole life since then. 

So he had unconsciously helped Mabel Jordan to a friend 
—a home! If she knew the fact, it must be very bitter to 


her to reflect that the man she had deserted in his trouble 
had been the means of doing her this service. Yet perhaps, 
after all, she would not heed—no, she was too cold, too 
selfish to give the matter a second thought ! 

‘*The picture was the living image of Danforth,” con- 
tinued Waters,” and to make us certain, there was the name 
—it had been her mother’s; Danforth used to say it over 
and over in his fever.” 

**And do you think Mr. Harrington ever told her how he 
came to find where she was ?”’ Ralph asked. 

‘* Nay, that I can’t tell ; once she came, nothing was said. 
We were to go on as if she had been always here, was mas- 
ter’s only remark to me ; you know how silent he was, how 
he hated going over things and having explanations ; they 
only made people uncomfortable he always insisted.” 

‘*But to her? He must have accounted to her in some 
way—a perfect stranger sending for her.” 

“Ay, ay ; he did tell me that while she was ill. He wrote 
to her, engaging her as amanuensis—when he found about 
Miss Dawson he took her too. He said to Miss Mabel that 
her mother was connected with his family—troubles or mis- 
understandings had separated her from her connections ; he 
had never known her personally. Then, by the time Miss 
Mabel got well, it seemed natural to her to be here, so I 
think. I don’t believe she ever asked questions.” 

‘Tt is no matter; we have nothing to do with what passed 
between them,” Ralph said, wearily. 

‘No, dear boy, only——” Waters hesitated, but Ralph 
did not attempt to aid him, and after a little the oid man 
said, in a tone which showed that he had retreated from 
some thought that had been in his mind, to a new subject : 
‘**There is a provision for her in the will, no doubt. After 
the truth about Nesbitt came out, he had Smith up—oh, if 
they had not persuaded him to go out to drive !” moaned 
Waters. ‘‘There, I must not think. Let me talk ; it keeps 
me steady.” 

** And me too, dear old man!” 

“Oh, Mr. Ralph—Mr. Ralph! How I lived without you 
all this year, knowing ——” 

Thus far Waters got ; then broke off to exclaim, ‘‘ What 
a fool I am !” 

‘‘T wouldn’t have used that word to express your state of 
mind,” Ralph said, with an attempt at a smile. 

Waters pressed his hand and went on. 

‘*What was I saying? Yes, he had made a new will 
while he was bitter against you; but oh, Ralph, he never 
ceased k#¥ing you—no matter what he tried te think, he 
loved you always !” 

‘* Yes, yes--I know !” 

** Well, after we knew the truth, what Nesbitt had done-- 
and, God forgive me, Ralph, I feel as if a whole life in 
prison was too little for him—then Gilbert sent for the 
lawyer. He was so pleased when I went to tell him that 
Mr. Smith had come. I had to go to Albany for master 
that very day. I started just after Mr. Smith got here. 
The last, last thing Mr. Harrington said to me wh2n we 
were shaking hands—you know how he treated me, Mr. 
Ralph !” 

‘**As you merited, my good old friend !” 

‘Well, he said: ‘Now we'll set our boy right again, 
Waters. When you get back it will all be settled.’”’ 

Waters choked back a sob, and went on, quietly : 

“Tt was only ten o’clock wheu I left the house; I got 
back at four. Miss Dawson, she happened to come out 
on the terrace just as I came up, and she told me that 
master and Mr. Smith had gone out to drive—that she and 
the young lady had been signing papers. Why, after all, 
now I think, if Miss Mabel witnessed the will, her name 
couldn’t be in—ah, I know why.” 
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Waters paused again, shut his eyes for an instant, then | ‘*Don’t, Waters, don’t !” 

said, in a slow, difficult voice : | Again they held each other’s hand in silence for a time. 
‘* And while Miss Dawson and I stood there talking, the At last Waters said : 

news c.me. It’s all like an awful dream since. Hespoke | ‘‘Just one thing, Mr. Ralph—I ought to tell you.” 

as we got him in bed; then he went into a stupor. He ‘*Yes,”’ Ralph answered. 
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PUTTING UP THE BRACKET. 


roused up, after a few hours, to tell me what I was to say ‘‘You see, for a whole year your name was not men- 
to you. Then, unless when he was alone with Miss Mabel, | tioned ; then, there was so little time. But, from some- 
he did not talk much till toward the time for you to get | thing he said to me that morning before I started for 
here. He knew us all, but he didn’t talk much, except to | Albany, I gathered—this is what I meant when I said I 
say your name over and over, to ask if the train oughtn’t | understood why she was not in the will—I gathered that 
to be in, to call out that it would be too late——"” — master believed that you and she would come together-——” 
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** Never !” 
iron. » 

‘Then it won’t hurt—I was afraid,” 
“‘You see, I knew what Gilbert did not. I'd discovered 
from the first that Charles Reeves was dreadfully taken 
with her. Only the day before we found all out about 
Nesbitt, I’d seen Charles and her in the garden together, 
and—well, it was easy to guess that Mr. Harrington was 
mistaken in his hope ; but I hadn’t the heart to undeceive 
him.” 

‘*‘ Neither Miss Jordan’s affairs nor those of Mr. 


Desborough interrupted, in a voice hard as 


Reeves 


are anything whatever to me, Waters,” returned Ralph | 
Desborough, coldly. 
“‘Dear boy, you mustn't think any harsher of Mr. 


Charles than you can help,” urged Waters. 
morning he was talking to me. He felt all that trouble 
about you more than you could believe. He’s a stern man, 
is Charles Reeves, but upright and honest as any creature 
living.” 

‘‘T am sure of it. 
were not such a strong impersonation of justice,’ 
Ralph. ‘‘ But don’t let us talk about him at present, 
never liked me——” 

“*Oh, yes, Ralph !” 

** Well, then, he liked me against his reason—he always 
doubted me. I respect him; I have no hard feeling 
toward him. He did what he believed to be right. For 


T think I could like him better if he 
. said 


He 


his private judgments he is no more to blame than I am | 


for mine. Indeed, neither is of any consequence; the 
courses of our lives need not cross hereafter.” 

Waters sighed, remained silent; and when he spoke 
again it was upon other matters. . 

Ralph Desborough told the truth—he did not blame 
Reeves. The one person whom he could not forgive— 
never meant to forgive, he admitted to his own soul—was 
the woman who had doubted him. She had forsaken him 
in his trouble and disgrace, had usurped his place in Gil- 
bert Harrington’s home and heart—basely taken advantage 
of the circumstances to render herself all in all to the 
invalid, utterly reckless what might be the fate of the man 
she had so little time before promised to love and trust 
for ever. No, he would never forgive her, 


CHAPTER XXTI. 


MEETING OF MABEL AND RALPH. 


~T was nearly morning before Desborough 
) could persuade the old servant to go to 
his room and try to rest. Ralph him- 
self made no attempt to sleep; he sat 
by the expiring embers until the day 
broke and the sun rose, then he went 
out into the recesses of the wood which 
stretched for acres back of the house, 
wandering about there till Waters came 
in search of him with eager entreaties 
that he would return to the house and 
eat some breakfast. 

While Ralph was still at table, Mr. Reeves entered the 
room. He was accompanied by the rector, and the pre- 
sence of the old clergyman rendered their interview less 
embarrassing. 

Ralph rose from his chair and greeted Charles Reeves, 
if not with any special show of cordiality, at least with a 
manner perfectly free from rancor or hard feeling, and then 
tarned to shake hands with his old friend, Mr. Morgan. 

**T am an early visitor,” the clergyman said; “ I only 
meant to inquire how you all were ; but Reeves saw me 
and would have me come in.” 


**Only this | 


Waters went on. | 


| explaining the charge which had rested on Ralph, 


** It is I who have breakfasted late,” Ralph replied. ‘It 
must be nearly ten o’clock. I went out for a stroll in the 
wood and forgot how the time was passing.” 

‘* Positively, Ralph,” Mr. Morgan said, ‘‘ it seems to me 
you look taller than ever, though you are rather past the 
growing age! He towers over us both, Reeves, yet we are 
a pretty good height, too.” 

** He certainly looks a good deal older,” Mr. Reeves an- 
swered, then felt that he had made an unfortunate remark 
as he caught Ralph’s bitterly significant smile. 

The rector went on talking, sufficiently aware of how 
matters stood between the two men to know that until they 
had arrived at some better explanation, conversation must 
be difficult between them. He had known no more than 
Mr. Harrington’s other friends of the real cause of es- 
trangement between Desborough and his adopted father : 
but when the discoveries of Nesbitt’s villainies established 
Ralph’s innocence, Mr. Harrington told the rector that the 
trouble had been caused by that bad man ; and withou‘ 
had 
shown Mr. Morgan plainly how sorely grieved both he and 
Charles were that they ever allowed themselves to doubt 
the boy. 

The rector had too much delicacy and tact to speak now, 
but he hoped later to convince Ralph that whatever grounds 
of injury he might feel he had toward Reeves, the latter 
was his sincere well-wisher, and deeply lamented any harsh 


judgments he might have entertained during the past 
twelve months. 

Presently Mr. Morgan took his leave, offering to come 
back and dine with them—a proposal which was gladly 
received by both. Mr. Reeves accompanie the rector to 
the outer door, and they stood conversing for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘‘T am afraid he cannot forgive me,” Reeves sail ; “it 
is no wonder ; but I wish I could make him understand 
how I feel.” 

‘* Better go at once and tell him so,” the rector answered. 
‘* Ralph was always a hot-headed boy, but a better-hearted 
one never lived. I can’t bear to have any estrangement 
between you now. You both stand so entirely alone in the 
matter of family, that you will need each other during 
these sad days.” 

Mr. Reeves went back to the breakfast-room, meaning to 
follow the clergyman’s advice, but when he reached it, 
Desborough had disappeared—to avoid any private conver- 
sation, Reeves felt confident. He must wait with what 
patience he might; to force his society upon Ralph just 
now would, perhaps, only increase the difficulty of the 
situation. 

As Ralph was passing down the side corridor, Samantha 
Dawson came out of one of the rooms where she had been 
indulging her passion for dusting and putting in order. 
She hada feather brush in one hand, and a towel in the 
other. 

She caught sight of Desborough, and in her confusion, 
dropped both her burdens; scarcely knowing what sho 
did, she stépped back and tried to shut the door; but th: 
handle of the brush prevented her. Then, in an instant, 
she was so heartily ashamed of her own fright, that she 
rushed into a towering passion. She flung the door open 
again with a good deal of unnecessary violence ; stooped 
to pick up her implements of warfare, and stood erect, vory 
red in the face, but grim as a Hindoo idol, just as Ralph 
came opposite her. 

“* Good-morning, Miss Dawson,” he said, quietly. 

“ Oh—oh—good-morning !”’ returned Samantha, in such 
a flutter between dread of him and anger at herself for the 


| sensation, that she gave a rather hysterical laugh, as she 
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added, ‘*I didn’t know you would remember me, Mr. Des- 
borough.” 

“T am not likely to forget you, Miss Dawson,” he 
replied, and walked on down the corridor. 

Samantha retreated into the room she had been arrang- 
but grasping her feather-brush like a truncheon. 

‘*Land’s sake!” she muttered ; ‘‘ef his eyes didn’t go 
right through me like two pen-knives! Wal, I know one 
thing—Mabel and I shan’t trouble him after the funeral. 
Off we go! I'll pack up to-day. I’m sure I didn’t mean 
no harm. Ef I misjudged him, let him come like a man 
and set it right. I ain’t obstinate, anyhow.” 

Samantha managed to get up a feeling of injury, and 
that did her good ; for her conscience had been very trou- 
blesome during these days since she learned what a wrong 
she had done Desborough by her misconception of Mabel’s 
state of mind the day they left their home. 

Ralph pressed on. The sight of the woman had earried 
him back to that dreadful day at Hillside. His suffering 
and passion were so acute, for a little, that he seemed sud- 
denly to have been flung back into the very midst of the 
tempest. But the emotion was only temporary. Soon 
pride came to his aid ; he only wondered that he could be 
stirred to any emotion by those recollections. He had 
been taken by surprise—that was it. But this would not 
happen again ; he was prepared now. Mabel Jordan her- 
self might appear—her presence would cause him no thrill, 
whether of anger or pain, The eveuts of that season were 


past and dead ; Mabel Jordan was dead along with them, | 


so far as he was concerned. 

Then, one after another, such of the old servants as he 
had not seen on the previous night came to pay their 
respects—to tell of their grief for the dead man—the com- 
fort it was to have Mr. Ralph back—to know that he would 
stay. 

Again Ralph wandered off into the depths of the wood. 
He wanted to be free from intrusion—to have leisure to 
think. Ever since listening to old Waters’s story, one 
determination had grown stronger and stronger in his 
mind. Mabel Jordan was Mr. Harrington’s niece—his 
rightful heiress, morally speaking. If a dozen wills were 
to be found leaving him, Ralph Desborough, the fortune, 
not one penny would he touch. A score of wild plans 
flitted through his brain, but none were practicable, since 
none could effect his purpose without betraying to Mabel 
Jordan the disgrace of her birth, and that she must always 
be spared. He was forced at length to admit that he could 
do nothing. He could not bring the fortune within reach 
of the person to whom, according to his views, it rightfully 
belonged ; but at least he would not accept it. He should 
feel, not as if he were defrauding Mabel Jordan, but as if 
he were her dependents 

Well, it was useless to think. If he could discover that 
Charles Reeves had any suspicion of her birth—— Ah, 
no thought was necessary. 
heir if he, Ralph, refused. He knew nothing about law, 
but this seemed certain. Mabel Jordan would become 
Charles Reeves’s wife, so the matter of the money would 
be easily settled. It belonged to the girl, and she would 
have her rights. 
beyond refusing to receive a penny of Gilbert Harrington's 
inheritance. 

To rest, to keep still, was utterly out of the question. 
Waters again found him out in the course of the morning. 
Mr. Reeves had desired Ralph to express his wishes con- 
cerning various details connected with the funeral and 
other matters. 

“The person to decide everything is Charles Reeves,” 


ing, and sank into the nearest chair, panting for breath, | 


Charles Reeves would be the | 
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He had nothing to do with the matter | 
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said Ralph. ‘‘ He must know the dead man’s wishes—who 
else should?” Then he realized how his words must 
sound, and hastened to add: ‘‘ You understand, my dear 
old Watersmake them let me aloue !” 

So after that Ralph was troubled no more. 

“It’s only cruel, Mr. Charles,” said Waters. ‘‘ He’s 
nigh heart-broken, and that’s the truth. Leave him to 
himself—it’s the one kindness we can show. Even when 
he was a little chap, that was all you could do for Mr. 
Ralph when he suffered.” 

So the day wore on, bringing with each hour a more 
terrible feeling of unrest to Desborough. Sometimes, when 
in the depths of the. forest, he would be seized with a feel- 
ing that something demanded his presence in the house, 
useless to argue—go he must. Then, once within doors, 
the horrible sense of oppression returned with such 
strength that he found it impossible to remain, and again 
he would commence his aimless march. 

Above stairs, Mabel Jordan wandered about, seeing no 
one but Samantha and little Nettie Graves, as incapable 
of taking repose as Ralph himself. Twice, as she chanced 
to pass a window, she caught sight of him ; each time it 
seemed as if body and soul rent asunder in the shock. If 
she dared seek him, if she could only tell him the truth— 
only make him believe that her conduct in their last part- 
ing had not been dictated by the motives which he must 
ascribe to it! If that could be, it seemed to her that she 
would rest content, and demand nothing more of life in all 
time to come. 

Samantha watched her, but did not venture to open her 
lips to offer either comfort or counsel. She comprehended 
perfectly that, added to Mabel’s grief for Mr. Harrington’s 
loss, this finding herself so near Ralph Desborough was a 
trial almost too hard to be borne. 

** And he,” thought Samantha, growing more angry each 
time she remembered her own undignified appearance in 
their encounter of the morning—‘‘ he’s a-going about as 
stiff as Gog and Magog, speaking to nobody except Waters, 
a-treating Mr. Reeves as ef he was the dust under his feet ! 
Don’t tell me! He’s prouder than a brazen image, and 
harder, too, else he’d be ready to go on his knees afore 
that dear angel and say he knowed whatever she did was 
from a sense of duty, and well done, too.” 

The lack of logic in Samantha’s reflections did not dis- 
turb her in the least. She knew what a terrible wrong 
Ralph Desborough had suffered ; all the same she blamed 
him, now that he was free to approach Mabel, that he did 
not come at once, instead of causing her fresh pain by this 
present line of conduct. 

Ralph was returning to the house through the glory of 
the sunset. He had reached the flower-gardens and stood 
looking about, when he heard a child’s voice call : 

“*Oh, Mr. Ralph! Mr. Ralph !” ‘ 

Out from behind a thicket of lanrestina, bounded little 
Nettie Graves. She rushed up to him and seized his 
hand. 

‘Don’t you remember me ?” she cried. ‘*‘Oh, Iam so 
glad to see you; I’ve been trying all day to speak to you.” 

“Of course I remember you! my littl&8 Nettie! How 
you have grown !” Ralph said, sitting down ona bench and 
drawing the child toward him. 

‘‘T’ve been here for a week, visiting Miss Mabel,” ex- 
plained Nettie. ‘The man that came to see about Miss 
Mabel’s house brought me with him. And oh, I’m so glad 
to see yon—and you've not seen Miss Mabel! She’s 
a’most sick in bed—ill, I mean,” amended Nettie, with a 
recollection of the correct use of words strong upon her 
even in the midst of her excitement. 

‘You look as much like an apple-blossom as ever, my 
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little Nettie,” said Ralph, ignoring her last remark. Al- 
thouigh the sight of the child roused bitter thoughts, he 
could not help feeling very tender toward her. Her pre- 
sence was at once a pleasure and a pain ; she belonged to 
those Leautiful days which had ended in such terrible night 
—belonged to that season as the flowers, or any other lovely 


thing in nature had done—she had no part in its suffering. | 


They sat there and talked a few moments. Nettie, 
child-like, for the moment forgot the dreadful impression 
made on her by Mr. Harrington’s accident and death, in 
her joy at meeting Mr. Ralph again. 

She told him all about her home matters—how fearfully 
she had missed Miss Mabel ; a fever she had caught in the 
Summer ; her pet cat’s death ; her lovely garden planted 
with flowers Miss Mabel had sent—a thousand little details 
which were of vast consequence to Nettie ; and her eager- 
ness enchained Ralph's attention as no grown person's con- 
versation could have done. 

She had climbed upon his knee in her spoiled favorite 
fashion. Suddenly she put her lips close to his ear and 
whispered : 

** Why haven't you been to see Miss Mabel? I thought 
you were such friends! I asked her this morning if she 
didn’t wish you would, and she didn’t answer—she just 
kissed me and went away. I’m sure you can’t be angry with 
her about anything, ‘cause she’s so good! And Samantha 
Dawson heard me ask and was quite savage, and told me 
little girls that ask questions always went to destruction ! 
But, law me, I don’t mind Samantha! She must scold 
when she’s troubled—that’s her way,”’ added Nettie, philo- 
sophically. 

Ralph put the child down rather abruptly, and rose from 
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the bench—her innocent chatter hurt him like the prick ' 


of tiny knives. 

“*T must go in now,” he said ; ‘‘ I have something to do. 
I'll see you to-morrow, Nettie.” 

**And you like me—and I’m your little maid always ?” 
pleaded Nettie. 

**The dearest little maid in the world,” returned Ralph, 
and stooped to kiss her forehead, but checked himself— 
Mabel Jordan’s treacherous lips might have pressed the 
child’s brow just before! He patted the curly head, and 
would have passed on, but Nettie held fast to his hand, 
and walked with him up the veranda-steps, and into the 
house. 

The child was talking still ; Ralph heard her voice but 
paid no heed to her words, immersed in the reflections 
which her presence had roused amid thechaos of his mind. 

‘Come 1n here,” she said, pushing open a door. Then 
he heard her exclaim : ‘‘ Miss Mabel, here is Mr. Ralph !” 

Nettie disappeared, closing the door behind her. 
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A very devil of wrath seized Ralph Desborough—wrath 
rendered the more pitiless by the awful pain which tore at 
his very heart-strings. She hoped even yet to deceive him 
—he was the heir—a far richer man than Charles Reeves, 
she believed. 

‘*Explanations are not worth your making,” he said ; 
*‘youand I died to one another atwelvemonth since !_ Your 
memory is so utterly obliterated from my soul, that your 
past treachery moves me no more than this present poor, 
unavailing falsehood, whose motive is so clear.” 

With these cruel words upon his lips, he left her. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN THE DEAD MAN’S ROOM, 


AMANTHA DAWSON had been 
standing where every word of that 
brief conversation between Mabel 
and Ralph Desborough was dis- 
tinctly audible, having entered from 
an inner room just as Ralph ap- 
peared from the hall. She would 
have retreated, but her gown caught 
on the door-knob, and she was afraid 
of making a noise. She stood still, 
hidden from view by a great Chinese 
. screen, 

She heard Ralph depart. Peering 
out—her face, in its agitation, almost 
as grotesque as the countenances de- 
picted on the marvelously painted 
silk which concealed her—she saw Mabel leaning back in 
her chair with closed eyes, sighing now and then, her 


| hand pressed against her heart, like a person suffering 


severe physical pain. 

Samantha managed at length to extricate her dress. She 
crept back through the door by which she had entered, 
closing it behind her. 

**T wouldn't have the poor dear know I heard for Injin 
ingits !” she muttered, betraying a delicacy of sentiment 
one would scarcely have expected her to show. ‘‘ Oh, that 
Desborough chap ! a nether millstone ain’t harder. Maybe 
he isn’t bad in the way I thought, but he’s worse than ef 
he was—Lucifer ain’t prouder! Oh, ef he should ever 
have a fall, he needn’t look to me to pick him up—I can 
tell you that, Mr. Ralph Desborough. Ef I could punish 
you I would, you may be sure.” 

And Samantha fairly shook a clinched hand at vacancy, 
with a scowling, wrathful face and a repressed, fiery 


| intonation that proved she meant every word. 


Ralph stood perfectly still, looked full in Mabel Jordan's 


face for a minute, then turned and was going away in 
silence. 


She started up from her seat, finding a sudden strength 


in the purpose which animated her. 
** Wait,” she called ; ‘‘ only a moment—wait !” 


He stopped, froze her anew with the cold wrath in his | 


eyes, and made"answer : 

‘A year ago we agreed that the earth was wide enough 
to give us both a place. You can have nothing to say—if 
you had, there is nothing that I would hear.” 

“Only this,” she said. ‘I did not know--the day when 
you came—I did not know what had happened! I never 
learned until a short time before your innocence was 
proved Rs 

He interrupted her by a low, dreadful laugh. She shrank 
back as if he had struck her—sank into a chair, and coy- 
ered her face with her hands. 


As she passed on down toward the housekeeper’s room, 
she met little Nettie Graves coming along, with a bunch of 
Autumn flowers in her hand. 

**Oh, Samantha!” said the child, running up to her; 
‘*Miss Mabel and Mr. Ralph are having a talk—I came 
away.” 

Samantha seized the small maid by the shoulder, and 
gave her a shake—some relief to her feelings she must 
have ! 

“Oh, you’ve made me drop half my flowers!” cried 
Nettie. ‘*‘ Don’t, Samantha—you hurt! Why, you ain’t 
angry, are you ?” 

Samantha recollected herself, and released her hold. 

**No, I ain’t angry,” she answered. ‘‘ Pick up your 
weeds and come on.” 

‘*T was going to give them to Miss Mabel——” 

‘You jest let her alone !” interrupted Samantha. ‘‘She’s 
gone to her room, I dare say. Maybe she'll sleep, if we 
don’t disturb her.” 
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“T thought she would be so glad to see Mr. Ralph,” said 
Nettie. 

“T don’t want to hear about any Mr. Ralphs !” cried 
Samantha, savagely. ‘‘ Now see here, Nettie Graves, you 
mind this—don’t you speak of him again, that’s all !” 

‘“Why, Samantha ?” 

* Be still! I ain’t angry with you, child ; but jest you 
pay attention to me. There’s things little folks can’t 
understand; but you can keep your tongue quiet—and 
you will, i know, for you're a good little soul.” 

“Yes ; I ain’t bad, I think,” said Nettie, her eyes very 
wide open with surprise. ‘‘ But it’s so queer, and you 
look so—so—oh, I don’t know how you look, Samantha !” 

“And it’s no matter!” retorted the spinster, with diffi- 
eulty refraining from giving the child another shake. 
‘‘Now don’t be aworry! We are all tired out; and just 
remember, if you want to be nice to Mabel, you'll leave her 
alone, and not talk to her about—about anybody.” 

‘‘T won’t,” said Nettie, and said not a word more, though 
she thought in her childish way that perhaps she under- 
stood matters better than Samantha, after all; but, with a 
discretion many grown people would have failed to show, 
she gave no utterance to her reflections, and if the old maid 
had shaken her to bits, would not have given a hint that it 
was by Mabel’s express wish she had led Mr. Ralph into 
the room. 

““Come along with me, and leave Mabel to herself,” con- 
tinued Samantha, relenting toward the obedient little soul, 
and feeling conscience-stricken at her own severity. ‘Tl 
give you some jelly-cake—I’m sure you’re hungry ; if you 
ain’t, you can eat that, else you wouldn’t be a human 
child.” 

Nettie was a thoroughly human child—noi a little mon- 
ster of mental precocity—and for the moment both sympa- 
thy and wonder faded from her mind in the beatific antici- 
pations roused by Samantha’s proposal. 

Mabel Jordan sat for a long hour where Ralph Des- 
borough had left her. After the first emotions of grief and 
shame, any person watching her would have said that she 
looked and acted like a woman deciding upon some resolu- 
tion which she had all along meant to carry out if her 
attempt to soften Ralph Desborough should fail. 

She rose and began walking up and down the room ; the 
face was so sombre and stern that one might have fancied 
anger for a time had its place in her reflections. But that 
expression faded ; the stern, fixed resolve alone remained ; 
nothing beyond, save the appearance of physical fatigue, 
which dimmed her eyes and left heavy lines about her 
beautiful mouth. 

At last she left the apartment. As she was traversing the 
corridor, Charles Reeves came out of the breakfast-room, 
and, at sight of her, came quickly forward with extended 

and. 

‘* How are you ?” he asked. ‘‘I have scarcely seen you 
since—since it all happened! You seem very tired.” 

‘‘T am tired,” she answered, quietly ; then added, with a 
faint smile and in a lower voice, ‘‘I was, I mean ; I believe 
i am rested now.” 

‘‘You look pale and worn,” he said, studying her face 
with eager eyes: for during all this dreary time he had 
never once forgotten what it must be to her—this finding 


herself under the same roof with Ralph Desborough. He | 


had wondered so much 1f they had met, and what the meet- 
ing would bring about; and somehow, as he looked at 


Mabel, a conviction fastened itself upon his mind that the 
interview had taken place, and produced no effect save that 
of additional misery to the poor girl. ‘‘I am sure you have | woman obeyed to the letter, much as she disliked the idea. 


not even stirred out on the terrace.” 
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| was something about her manner which perplexed and trou- 
| bled the watchful Samantha, but she forbore to annoy her 
| by question or remark, and kept herself as busy as she 
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air would do me good ; perhaps you will give me your arm. 
if you are not busy.” 

‘‘We are none of us busy now,” he said ; then remem- 
bered that he was already straying toward painful subjects. 
She had a white Shetland wool shawl hanging across her 
arm ; Samantha, with her usual carefulness, had insisted on 
her taking it as she came down-stairs. 

‘*Tt’s warm weather still, if you please,” said Samantha ; 
‘*but you’ve been shut up in this room a’most twenty-four 
hours, and any change might give you a chill ; a cold at 
this time of year ain’t to be laughed about.” 

As Mr. Reeves took the shawl and threw it over her 
shoulders with some remark about the evening air, Mabel 
recollected the old maid’s words—she had had ‘a chill,” 
verily ! 

Again that look of fixed resolve settled on her features 
and darkened her beautiful eyes. She accepted Mr. 
Reeves’s arm ; they passed out through the side entrance, 
and walked up and down among the shrubberies, which, 
in that direction, came quite close to the house. 

From an upper window where he chanced to be standing, 
Ralph saw the pair walking slowly to and fro—Mr. Reeves’s 
head bent toward his companion—an earnest conversation 
evidently going on between them. 

‘* She means to lose no time,” he thought. ‘‘ Since her 
little plan where I was concerned failed so signally, she 
returns to her former idea! If she were an older woman 
it would not seem so unnatural. But to see a young girl 
so calculating, so determined to have money and position, 
is more than revolting !” 

Yet his bitter reflection hurt him asif it had been uttered 
by another. He turned away from the window, marvel- 
ing at his own weakness, which prevented his despising the 
sordid creature as she deserved ; ready to curse his folly 
that even now the sight of her had power to move him 
either to anger or pain. 

The evening and the night passed ; the next day came. 
On the following, the funeral would take place. 

Except at table, Ralph had not seen Charles Reeves, and 
then the rector and their old friend, Mr. Bourne, who had 
come up from town, were present, and as soon as possible 
Ralph left the three together. 

No one troubled him; he was left to wander about in 
solitude, except when Waters came to try and offer or re- 
ceive a little comfort. Even the poor old man’s compan- 
ionship was a sore trial to Desborough in his present state 
of mind ; but he could not have the cruelty to give a hint 
of that—so Waters, more fortunate than the rest, found a 
little means of consolation. 

Mabel Jordan remained shut up in her own rooms ; there 


could. 
| Little Nettie Graves had shared Mabel's bed ; this morn- 
| ing she told Samantha that she was going to send the 


“No.” she replied—paused--then added, ‘‘I think the | al] over,” Samantha said, as she came back up-stairs after 


child down to stay with an acquaintance in the village 
until after the funeral. 

‘It is cruel to keep her shut wp here,” Mabel said ; ‘* I 
wrote a note to Mrs. Ames, and she is going to send for 
| her; Nettie knows the children, and will be cantented 
enough.” 

Samantha offered no objection, for she perceived that 
| the child’s absence would be a relief to Mabel, and she 
| privately cautioned Nettie in advance that she was to 

accept the decision without demur; and the wise small 


‘*T s’pose we shall be going too, Mabel, as soon as—it 13 
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consigning Nettie to the care of the person Mrs. Ames had 
sent. ‘‘ You—you don’t mean to stay here ?—of course we 
couldn't, only long enough to pack up.” 
‘Stay here !” repeated Mabel, in a voice so strange that 
Samantha fairly started. ‘‘ You must be mad, I think !” 
“You see, you haven't said a word! I don’t want to 
bother, but I ought to know,” Samantha continued. 


‘‘T thought we had spoken of it,” returned Mabel, more | 


quietly ; “I remember now—I was speaking with Mr. 
feeves. Don’t mind if I seem cross, Samantha—please 
don’t !” 

‘As if I should—but you couldn’t be if you tried!” ex- 
claimed the old maid, apparently making awful mouths at 
Mabel, but in reality trying to keep back her tears. 
only afraid you'll be sick after all you've gone through.” 

“‘There’s no danger,” Mabel answered, the momentary 
pathos gone from voice and face—the unnatural composure 
which so alarmed Samantha returning again. ‘*‘ Yes, we will 
goaway! The old house is empty; we can stop there till 
I decide on my plans. I can’t talk now, Samantha—please 
don’t trouble me !” 

*““Of course I won't! 
won't take me long to pack—I'll do it to-morrow. The day 
after—shall we start the day after, Mabel ?” 

“Yes, yes! Now go away, like a good soul.” 

** And don’t worry yourself trying to think,” said Saman- 
tha; ‘‘ we shall do well enough.” 

*“T don’t need to think,” returned Mabel ; ‘I thought 
it all out last night—nothing shall stop me !—I mean 
there is nothing to think about,” she added, hastily. ‘I 
can have a school at Hillside, or get a situation somewhere 
else. Oh, my head aches, Samantha—I can’t talk !” 

So Samantha went away and left her to herself, stealing 
up at intervals during the morning to bring Mabel food or 
see if she slept, but careful not to disturb her. 

While alone, Mabel spent the time pacing to and fro in 


the rooms. When she heard Samantha’s step she would lie 


*T’m | 


There, there—try to rest! It | 


down on the sofa or bed, ard pretend to be asleep, in order | 


to avoid speech ; but the instant she was free from observa- 
tion her measured march began again, and the stern resolve 
deepened, deepened always in her face. 

So the day wore on ; once, toward evening, when Saman- 
tha entered upon one of her visits of inspection, Mabel said 
to her, suddenly : 

**Do they set up with the—I mean, you know !” 

**No, no,” Samantha answered, immediately beginning 
to whisper, as she invariably did when speaking of anything 


connected with the dead man. ‘It seems sort of heathenish } 


to me, but they say things are always managed so nowadays. 
He’s lying covered with ice—they keep the room shut— 
nobody watches.” 

‘* There is no need,” Mabel said, with ashudder. ‘ Don’t 
talk about it—I don’t know why I asked.” 

In the evening Samantha came up-stairs and remained ; 
all her duties, real or fancied, were completed, and in any 
case she could not have endured the idea of Mabel’s sitting 
there alone. The old maid’s active fingers tingled with a 
desire to be at the knitting or sewing which always occu- 
pied them when she sat down to rest ; but somehow she 


felt it would seem wicked to busy herself in that way now | 


—like working on Sunday, or something dreadful of that 
sort. 

Occasionally she could not refrain from attempting a lit- 
tle desultory conversation with Mabel, who was still lying 
on the sofa ; and at last the girl cried, almost fretfully : 

“Don’t whisper, Samantha—it’s dreadful !” 

And Samantha thought : 

**She’s nervous. I never knew her to be so about death 
afore—but she is! Wal, no wonder, I suppose !” 


After awhile the spinster went into her own room, leav- 
ing the door open, and attempted to read the Bible a little, 
Samantha was not much given to reading anything, not 
even the good book, and she soon began to grow sleepy. Tha 
fact which made her feel wicked again, considering the vol- 
ume she held—though, as she had selected a chapter of 


| Chronicles, composed principally of long lists of the dread- 


ful names of dreadful Hebrew kings, her tendency to drow- 
siness was scarcely a reasonable matter for remorse. 

She was roused from a doze by Mabel’s voice, and when 
she opened her eyes, the girl was standing in the chamber, 

**T wish you would go to bed, Samantha,” she remarked ; 
** you had your head almost in the lamp.” 

‘* Will you go, too ?” Samantha asked ; feeling somewhat 
obstinate in her sleepiness, as very tired people will. 

*“Yes,I am going at once; but I can’t sleep if I know 
you are up—I shall be expecting you to set yourself on 
fire.”’ 

** We'll both be better off in the Land of Nod,” said Sa- 
mantha, ignoring Mabel’s last remark, which she regarded 
as derogatory to her dignity. 

Mabel bade her “‘ good-night,” and left the room. She 
was closing the door, when Samantha called out : 

** Mercy’s sake, Mabel, we never have that shut—what 
on earth are you thinking about ?” 

**T did not think—that was it,” replied Mabel, and went 
away. 

Retiring to rest was a lengthy occupation with the spin- 


| ster; each article of wearing apparel had to be put in a 


particular place ; her stockings virtuously folded and laid 
close to her shoes beside the bed, in case an alarm of fire 


| should rouse her sud¢en!y—Samantha had lived all her life 


with that expectation before her eyes. Then she must 


| examine every corner, and the furthest recesses under her 


couch, lest there should be a robber hidden there. Then 
the pillows and bolster must be turned over, to make sure 
no venomous creature of the reptile tribe had taken up his 
lodgings beneath. 

Samantha read so little that what she did read left a deep 
impression on her mind. Many years before she had shiy- 
ered over an account of a lady left alone in a house who 
had discovered a man’s hand protruding from beneath the 
valance of her bed—a hand she had recognized as that of a 
famous robber, with only three fingers and a thumb—fin- 
gers and thumb well known by description to the police of 
the French city where the incident occurred, and to all 
lovers of the marvelous who dwell therein. About thesame 
time, Samantha had read of a man in India who got into 
bed and was greeted by a hooded snake that crept out from 
under his pillow and turned its coils about his neck, and in 
the morning, when somebody came to waken the unfortu- 
nate gentleman, he lay there strangled and—to quote the 
account Samantha was fond of giving—‘‘ A-seemin’ to 
smile ; only his tongue jest stuck out a little from the chok- 
in’, and the goby panelly went a-hissin’ and a-twistin’ away, 


| as well satisfied as if he’d been the best-behaved member 
| in the meetin’-house.” 


When her multifarious preliminaries were ended (being 
somewhat nervous she had a fright from mistaking a black 
ribbon for the snake, and her own slipper for the robber’s 
foot) she went through Mabel’s study and peeped into the 
Mabel was already in bed—asleep perhaps, 
for she neither moved nor spoke. 

For a long time Mabel lay quite still. Hours passed ; 
the clock at last struck twelve—then one. As the stroke 
resounded, Mabel flung off the counterpane and rose—she 
had lain down without undressing. A light was burning 
in her boudoir—it had become a habit since the accident to 
Gilbert Harrington which resulted in his death, She stole 


girl’s room 
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softly to the door of Samantha’s chamber—stood there and 
listened ; the deep, regular breathing she heard proved 
that the spinster was sleeping soundly. When she had 
convinced herself of this, Mabel went back through the 
boudoir, took up the lamp which sat there, opened the 
door that gave on a staircase leading into the side-hall that 
connected with the room in which the dead man lay. She 
stood listening for an instant, then closed the door behind 
her, and cautiously descended the stairs. 

Ra!ph Desborough had spent the evening in his own 
apartment ; Waters, completely tired out, had come in to 
bid him good-night, and then gone away to bed. 

Ralph heard the closing of the house ; later, heard the 
steps of Charles Reeves and Mr. Bourne ascending to their 
chambers. Then all was still—that awful stillness of a 
dwelling in which death reigns. Sleep was as far from 
Ralph’s eyelids as it had been during his two previous 
nights. Once during the day he had lain down and for- 
gotten himself for a little, but that was all the rest he 
had had. The clock in his study sounded the hours until 
it had struck once beyond midnight. An unconquerable 
longing came over him to go down into the room where 
the dead man lay ; it might quiet his mind to look again 
on the face so peaceful in its eternal slumber, 

A lamp was burning in the great entrance-hall—another 
in the corridor which ran along by the rooms Gilbert Har- 
rington had occupied. Ralph knew that there were no 
watchers; the body lay in the bedroom; the door was 
locked, but the key left in its place. He descended the 
stairs, passed through the corridors to the further door, 
opened it, and entered the chamber. A shaded lamp cast a 
faint licht through the apartment—showed the bed—the 
motionless form stretched thereon. 

Ralph turned down the sheet, so that he could see the 
face, and seated himself, hidden by the curtains so that, 
even if any person had entered, he would not have been 
visible. 

He remained there for some time. A feeling of rest 
came over him. It seemed almost as if the still figure on 
the bed were asleep, and he watching, as he had once done 
some years before, during an illness from whieh Mr. Har- 
rington had suffered. 

Whether he only lost himself in old memories, or really 
dozed, Ralph never knew. He was roused by a slight 
sound in the adjoining room. His first thought was that 
the undertaker’s man, whom he knew to be sleeping in the 
house, had entered. 

He waited, heard the noise again, rose, and went cau- 
tiously toward the door which led into the study, his 
slippered feet making no echo on the heavy carpet. 

The door was of glass ; curtains hung before it on either 
side, but so imperfectly adjusted that Ralph could look 
into the next chamber. 

He saw Mabel Jordan standing before the safe in which 
Mr. Harrington had kept his valuable documents. It was 
open. The girl evidently knew just where to look for 
what she wanted. Out of one drawer she took a little 
package of letters; out of cnother a paper recognizable, 
by its shape and seals, as a will. 

Ralph stood there and saw her take these—saw her shut 
the safe, put the keys in the drawer of a table, and disap- 
pear through the door which led into the passage. 

He let her go. He perfectly understood what work she 
had been at—a full consciousness thereof struck him—but 
he let her go. 

Mabel Jordan mounted the stairs and entered her bou- 
doir. As she set the lamp on the table, she looked up and 
saw Samantha standing like a white-robed ghost in tbe 
door of her own bedroom. 
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‘* Mabel !” the woman groaned. 

The girl rushed forward, pushed her back into the cham- 
ber, whispering, in an awful voice : 

‘‘Hush—for your life and mine—hush !” 

Samantha retreated, horror-stricken, before the strange 
glave in her eyes. Mabel followed her into the room and 
closed the door behind them. 

( To be continued.) 


AN AUGER WHICH BORES SQUARE HOLES, 


To sEND a verdant youngster in search of a drill where- 
with to make a square hole, is one of those time-honored 
workshop jokes, the freshness and originality of which is 
perennial with succeeding generations of perpetrators. But 
the laugh is now over, or at least it is on the side of the 
victim ; for, incredible as it may appear, this apparent im- 
possibility has been accomplished, and in a way so simple 
and so easy that any one may prove the fact for himself. 
As may be supposed, the invention excited more genuine 
astonishment among the mechanics gathered at the Expo- 
sition than any of the other wonders there displayed. There 
was a constant, crowd surrounding the inventor, watching 
him bore hole after hole square, and puzzling over the 
very simplicity of the provokingly simple solution of the 
problem. 

All that is required is an ordinary hand drill-stock, A 
stationary one with a chuck below for holding the work, 
the inventor, Mr. Julius Hall, of London, uses; but he 
says a common brace will answer—‘‘ anything, in fact, will 
do that will-properly hold the drill.” 

The tool itself is the usual form of three-square drill, so 
that it will be seen that no special apparatus at all is 
required. Clamp or chuck this drill in its holder so that 
‘*it will wabble,” and you have the whole secret. Instead 
of making a round hole, as it undoubtedly will if tightly 
grasped, when loosely held it produces a square one. Why 
it should act thus is at first to all appearances an impene- 
trable paradox, and even after the rationale is discovered 
it scarcely seems quite clear. 


A LAWYER’S FIRST ADDRESS, 


Tere are few mental tortures more terrible than that 
which a young lawyer, constitutionally timid, suffers when 
for the first time he rises to address the court and jury. 
No nightmare is more frigh¢ful than those twelve men, honest 
and true, presided over by the frowning majesty of the 
bench. They are, then and there, all the world to him, 
and a horrible world it is to his brain, bewildered by the 
sight and a natural diffidence. 

Mr. K—— tells of such a scene which was turned into a 
triumph by the will-power of the young man and the sym- 
pathy of the court. He says: 

“TI remember the agony with which the confused novi- 
tiate arose the second time, having been but a moment 
before compelled to take his seat, in the hope to collect his 
routed thoughts. .His second essay was not more fortunate 
than the first. He stood silent for a brief space, and at the 
end was enabled to say : 

**¢ Gentlemen, I declare to Heaven that if I had an en- 
emy upon whose head I would invoke the most cruel tor- 
ture, I could wish him no other fate than to stand where [ 
stand now.’ 

‘Curiously enough, the sympathy which this appeal 
brought him seemed almost instantly to give him strength. 
A short pause was followed by another effort, which was 


' completely and even triumphantly successful.” 
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Or Monseigneur Asinari, a distinguished Roman Catho- | 
lic prelate, and at one time Papal Nuncio at Brussels, who | 
recently died, the following anecdote is related : On his way | 
to Rome, after he had fulfilled his mission to Brussels, his | 
carriage was stopped by brigands. After they had pretty | 
thoroughly rifled the persons of the prelate and his attend- 
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3y WILLIAM BrovuGu. 


*TWAS Spring-time! I mether. To see was to love her; 
New hopes and new il‘e in my heart seemed to rise. 

All nature looked fairer; the bright sun above her 
Shone brighter—she lent him new light from her eyes. 


"Twas Summer! I woced her. The corn-flelds were 
turning 
To gold, as the sun his flerce rays on them shed; 
Yet flercer the flame in my breast that was burning, 
More golden the halo love shed round her head. 


‘Twas Autumn! Iwon her. The flelds, heavy-laden 
With harvest, rich joys to the reapers impart; 

Yet richer my harvest—my own dearest maiden 
Safe housed, garner’d up in the depths of my heart. 


Tis Winter! I’ve lost her. All cheerless around me— 
Cold, death-like, the earth is with snow shrouded o’er; 

And Despair in his cold, icy fetters hath bound me; 

My young heart is frozen, to throb never more. 


ants, the chief asked him if he had anything more. 
said the bishop, turning to his servant, ‘did 
you give him the money that you had hidden ?” alluding 
to $40,000 in gold which had been concealed in the bottom 
of a trunk amid a lot of soiled linen. 


’ 


considered it a crime to lie even to a brigand. 


The worthy man 
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SOME MODERN REGICIDES. 


By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 


Reeicwes, ‘‘ king-killings,” we suppose have occurred for 
about as long as there bas been such a person as a rev, or 
ruler, in the world. We shall here use the word in a sense 
somewhat limited on the one hand, and somewhat extended 
on the other: meaning thereby to include attempts, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, made by private indi- 
viduals upon the life of some ruler or other person holding 
a high position in the Government ; and excluding cases 
in which, as with Charles I. of England, Louis XVI. of 
France, and Joachim Murat of the Two Sicilies, the ruler 
was put to death under forms of legal process. 
doubtless regicides much earlier than any which have been 
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reccrded in written history. Perhaps the earliest thus 
recorded is that of Eglon, King of Moab, who came to his 
death some fourteen hundred years before the birth of our 
Saviour, at the hands of Ehud, the “left-handed Benja- 
mite,” as told in the third chapter of the Hebrew Book of 
Judges. The assassination of Sisera, the captain of the 
host of Jabin, King of Canaan, by Jael, the wife of Heber 
the Kenite, a century or so later, would come within our 
category of regicides., 

A few perpetrators of regicide have got to be, in a man- 
ner, canonized in history. Thus, Ehud, who struck so 
well and surely that his dagger, a foot and a half long, was 
buried, blade and haft, in the fat paunch of the Moabite 
king, ranks in Hebrew story among the great deliverers of 
Israel ; and Deborah the Prophetess, in her magnificent 
ode on the overthrow of the Canaanite horde and the assas- 
sination of Sisera, extols Jael. ‘‘ Blessed above women” 
Vol, VIL, No. 2—14. 
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(so runs the ode) “shall Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 
be ; blessed shall she be above women in the tent. He 
asked water, and she gave him milk; she brought forth 
butter in a lordly dish. She put her hand to the nail, and 
her right hand to the workman’s hammer ; and with the 
hammer she smote Sisera: she smote off his head, when 
she had pierced and stricken through his temples. At her 
feet he bowed, he fell ; where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead. . . . So let all thine enemies perish, O Jehovah: 
but let them that love Him be as the sun when he goeth 
forth in his might.” 

Even to our day schoolboys have not ceased to shout 
Akenside’s sounding lines which tell ‘‘ How Brutus rose 
refulgent from the stroke of Czsar’s fate, and Rome again 
was free!” And there were not a few in their own days 
who regarded as martyrs such assassins as the ‘‘ gentle and 
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pious” James Melville, who ran his sword twice through 
the body of the Scottish Cardinal Beaton,.protesting, mean- 
while, that he performed “this work and judgment of God, 
not from any hatred to the person” of the supplicating 
ecclesiastic, ‘‘ but only because he had been and remained 
an obstinate enemy to Christ and his Evangel”; or Fran- 
cois Ravaillac, who thrust his dagger into the heart of the 
Fourth Henry of France ; or Baltazar Gérard, who shot 
down the great William the Silent of Orange—for the 
doing of which his family was ennobled and richly rewarded 
by Philip of Spain. And we have no doubt that had 
Anthony Babington and his fellow-conspirators succeeded 
in their plot for the assassination of Queen Elizabeth, there 
would have been no lack of those who should have eulo- 
gized the noble work which they had accomplished. But 
in these later times of ours, assassins, whether actual or 
only in intent, find few to applaud them, even though they 
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have struck at the life of a king or a president, or a minis- | tinies of this country be guided only by one will.” And 


ter of State. 

The year 1848 was the opening year of what may be 
styled ‘the revolutionary period ” of the century—a period 
which has quite likely not yet come to a close. The thirty 
years which have passed since then have been marked by 
an unusual number of attempts at regicide. We propose 
here to pass in review some of the most notable of these, 
foll »wing mainly the chronological order. 

To most men the revolutionary outbreak of that year 
came like a thunder-peal from a clear sky. 
previous year, a leading German publishing house put forth 
the prospectus of a new Encyclop:edia, to be conducted on 
a vast scale. ‘* The era of war in Europe,” said the editor, 
“‘has passed. Henceforth, the peoples of Christendom 
will have only to study the arts of peace, and to devote 
themselves to the acquisition of knowledge. We, therefore, 
propose,” ete. The steamer which reached New York, 
carly in March, 1848, brought over copies of a leading 
English magazine, containing an elaborite paper on the 
existing state of Europe, in which it wa: gravely affirmed 
that there was no danger of outbreaks, except on the side 
of France ; and that as long as the wise Louis Philippe 
lived, peace was assured there. That same steamer brought 
newspapers which told how the Government of the mis- 
named ‘ Citizen King” had tumbled down at a touch, like 
a child’s toy-house of cards ; and that the poor old mon- 
arch, disguised, and under the name of ‘‘ John Smith,” 
had barely escaped with life, and was an exile upon British 
soil. The revolutionary flame spread like a prairie-fire, and 
before three months had passed after those February days, 
it seemed as though every throne in Europe was tottering 
to its base. 

Among the various regicidal attempts made in the early 
Spring of 1848, was one upon the Duke of Modena, who 
was formally deposed and put in prison for awhile. He at 
length made his escape ; but the next year, the Italians be- 
ing sorely worsted by the Austrians, the Duke was restored. 
The wheel of fortune having taken another turn, ten years 
later, by the triumph of the Franco-Italian alliance over 
the Austrians, the Duke of Modena was deposed by a decree 
of the National Assembly, and in 1860 the Duchy was for- 
mally incorporated into the dominions of Victor Emmanuel, 
who, in another fourteen years, was to become King of 
Italy. 

The uprising in Modena was on the 20th of March. Two 
days before that, a tumult broke out in Berlin, and for 
some days it appeared as though “ King Cliquot,” as the 
bibulous Frederick William IV. was irreverently styled, 
would be the last king of Prussia. Nothing in the story of 
the great Parisian uprising of 1789, as told by Carlyle, 
exceeds in dramatic interest this Berlin uprising of 1848. 
King Cliquot had up to the last year held the most exalted 
ideas of the extent of his reyal prerogative. ‘‘The 
Crown,” he said, when opening the Diet in April of that 
year ‘‘ must govern according to the laws of God and the 
land, and in its own free and unbiased resolution, and not 
according to the will of the majority.” He scouted the 
very idea of any compact between prince and people, 
based upon and defined by any formal constitution. ‘‘Tf,” 
said he, “‘there are, anywhere, peoples who find content 
in such things, it may all be well enough for them ; but no 
power on earth will ever succeed in moving me to change 
the natural relation between prince and people into some- 
thing conventional or constitutional ; and once for all, I will 
never suffer a written sheet of paper to force itself in be- 
tween our Lord God in Heaven and this people, in order 
to rule us with its paragraphs. As in the camp the com- 
mand can only be vested in the will of one, so can the des- 
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| venge !”’ rose from the populace. 


this one will was to be that of the worn-out King Cliquot, 
who before many years more was to become insane, or 
rather hopelessly idiotic. But behind this feeble, arrogant, 
childless sovereign, was his austere brother, the Crown 
Prince, or heir-apparent—the same whom we of late years 
know as the Emperor of Germany, and who, at that time, 
was the man in all Prussia most thoroughly unpopular 
with the people. 

Notwithstanding the arrogant words of King Cliquot. 9 
year had not passed before the revolutionary tide was surg- 
ing around his palace, and he so far yielded to the popular 
demand as to issue a proclamation in which some consider- 
able concessions were promised. But the popular voice 
demanded that the troops should be withdrawn from the 
capital ; and to urge this, a deputation of citizens went to 
the royal palace on the 18th of March. They were followed 
by a large and constantly increasing crowd. Admittance 
was refused to the deputation, and the troops undertook 
to drive the crowd from the public place. Naturally there 
were tokens of dissatisfaction. All at once the troopers 
began to use their sabres against the people ; and the in- 
fantry, ordered by nobody knows whom, opened fire upou 
the dense masses. 

In a moment all was confusion and uproar. 
shouted the military. 


«Treason !” 
““They are murdering us! Re- 
The firing began at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, and inan hour came to be general 
all over the city. The troops attacked the people indiscrim- 
inately, wherever they found a group of them assembled, 
using artillery with fearful effect against the masses, Bar- 
ricades sprang up as if by magic everywhere. In the finest 
street, the Unter den Linden, alone, there were seven or 
eight—all formidable, and one assuming almost the aspect 
and proportions of a regular fortification. This was de- 
fended by a large body of citizens, and toward evening was 
attacked by an entire regiment of soldiers. At last, by a 
sudden and overwhelming rush on the part of the defend- 
ers, the massive barricade was hurled bodily over upon the 
heads of the troops, who were trying to scale it, and assail- 
ants and defenders lay pell-mell among the ruins. Tho 
soldiers were vastly outnumbered, and no longer having the 
advantage of military discipline in their favor, were slaugh- 
tered almost to a man, their arms being seized by the citizens 

In one quarter, the people got possession of two cannon, 
which they used with fearful effect against the military, 
who were advancing in close order down the narrow street. 
Toward evening a regiment of Swiss sharpshooters openly 
fraternized with the populace ; and taking post behind a 
barricade, were busy in picking off, one by one, the officers 
of their former comrades. Louise von Muhlbach thus de- 
scribes the general aspect of the struggle: ‘A bloody 
fight began, soon spreading in every direction ; but having 
for its fields the neighborhood of the royal palace, end the 
Breiten-strasse and the Konig-strasse—two of the most busy 
and thickly-peopled streets of Berlin. The earth shook 
from the thunder of cannon, From three o'clock in the 

afternoon the fight raged everywhere. Every man capa- 
ble of bearing arms was ready to work, according to his 
strength and means, to stir up the people, to erect barri 

cades, or to defend them, with such weapons as they could 
Arms were indeed wanting ; only a few had them 
of any kind—the great mass had nothing but stones. With 
these they defended themselves. Women dragged them in 
baskets to the barricades or to the roofs of the houses. 
The very tiles were torn off and piled upon the roof, from 
which the women hurled them down upon the heads of the 
troops below. Inthe Koénig-strasse and the Breiten-strasse 
vitriol and boiling-water were used against the soldiers, 
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_ who, in their turn, struck down every one whom they 


could reach.” 

Toward evening there was a momentary lull in some 
quarters, and the Royal Princes rode through some of the 
streets, endeavoring vainly to restore order. The Crown 
Prince was seized by the populace and subjected to great 
personal indignity. One can only wonder that he should 
have been able to escape with his life. The lull was only 
partial and temporary. Firing was renewed, and kept up 
until five in the morning. By this time it was clear that 
the advantage was wholly on the side of the people. Sud- 
denly a great shout was heard from the very centre of the 
city, which was soon re-echoed to the remotest suburb. 
General von Mollendorff, the military commandant, had 
been captured by the citizens and taken to the guard-house, 
where, with a pistol at his forehead, he had been compelled 
to sign an order for the immediate withdrawal of the sol- 
diery. Bearing this order in their hands, a deputation of 
the citizens made their way through the lines of the sol- 
diers, and demanded an audience of the King. This time 
there was no refusal. ‘‘ With the all-powerful words of 
experience and conviction,” says a rather courtly narrator, 
‘they placed before His Majesty the heart-rending condi- 
tion of his residence, and prayed him, of his own free will, 
for his own sake, to withdraw the troops.” There was 
something of irony in this ; for just at that time the King 
had as little exercise of any free will as can be conceived. 
After no little hesitation the sovereign succumbed, and 
signed the order for the immediate withdrawal of the 
troops. Had he done otherwise, it is more than likely that 
there would have been an actual regicide. As it was, not 
a drop of royal blood was shed. Only of the common 
people, citizens and soldiers, some six or eight hundred 
were killed outright. Before night fell, every soldier had 
been marched out of the city, guarded by strong compa- 
nies of the burgher-guard. 

Early next morning a great crowd thronged the palace, 
bringing with them the bodies of a score of those who had 
been killed. These bloody corpses were laid at the foot of 
the grand staircase. Fora little the multitude stood in 
solemn silence. All at once a cry was raised, which was 
re-echoed by thousands of throats: ‘The King and the 
Queen! Let them come down!” The King came out 
upon the baleony. ‘*Come down here!” was shouted, 
“and bring the Queen with you.” ‘She is too unwell to 
come,” pleaded the monarch ; but the demand was thun- 
dered still more Joudly. In a few moments the King and 
Queen stood side by side on the baleony. ‘‘ Off with your 
cap !” was now shouted ; and the poor King, all unnerved, 
stood bareheaded by the side of his trembling consort. 
‘‘Now come down here,” sounded up from below ; and, 
hand in hand, the royal pair slowly descended the great 
staircase, amidst the profoundest silence, which was broken 
by a stern voice exclaiming: ‘“‘That is your work !” 
“That is your work !” rang from thousands upon thou- 
sands of throats. Then again there was deep silence. A 
strange revulsion of feeling had come over the multitude, 
and in a few minutes they all dispersed, carrying with 
then: the corpses of their friends and neighbors. Strange 
to say, when the King rode publicly the streets the next 
day, he met with a favorable reception. 

On the third day after the massacre a solemn funeral ser- 
vice was celebrated over the bodies of one hundred and 
eighty-seven victims.. An immense platform had been 
erected in the open space upon which the great Neuen 
Kirche fronts. The church was draped in evergreens, and 
from the lofty pillars of the portico hung folds of black 
erape. All the surrounding streets presented only a sea 


of heads, All the guilds were out in full force, and all | 
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were armed. After a solemn service, in which prominent 


parts were bornc by a Protestant clergyman, a Catholic 


priest, and a Jewish rabbi, the one hundred and eighty- 
seven coffins,were borne in procession toward the royal pal- 
ace, accompanied by most of the civil authorities. It was 
noticed that Alexander von Humboldt walked in the pro- 
cession. The King and several of his ministers stood upon 
the balcony of the palace during the entire three hours that 
the long procession was passing by. The bodies were then 
taken beyond the city gate to an open field, in the middle 


of which a large circular pit had been dug, and a platform 


erected, upon which stood the friends of the dead and the 


civic authorities. Here further religious ceremonies were 
performed, after which the coffins were deposited in their 
common sepulchre, and volleys of musketry were dis- 
charged, when the vast concourse quietly dispersed. It is 
said that there were more than twenty thousand armed 
students and citizens present, and tha} there were more 
than a quarter of a million of people in the streets ; but 
not a single policeman or gendarme was visible, and thero 
was not the slightest attempt at disorder. Amore singular 
finale to the bloody transaction of three days before was 
never enacted upon earth. 

On the 15th of November, 1848, a popular tumult broko 
out at Rome, which was hailed by the revolutionists all 
over Europe as the precursor of the downfall of the Papal 
authority. Pius IX. became Pope June 16th, 1846, and 
commenced his long pontificate with the purpose of insti- 
tuting extensive reforms in the ecclesiastical and civil ad- 
ministration. His first thought was by gradual steps to 
effect the creation of a confederated Italy, at the head of 
which the Holy See should be placed ; and from the begin- 
ning he declared that he could yield no portion of his 
authority as a temporal prince, the giving up of which 
would trammel his independent action as Head of tho 
Church. Actuated by the noblest intentions, he was yet 
wholly unversed in the conduct of political affairs ; and it 
was not long before he found himself involved, by implica- 
tion at least, in measures the necessary results of which ho 
failed to perceive, and called upon to solve complicated po- 
litical problems, while the revolutionary spirit was raging 
around him, and his own chosen counselors were in almost 
undisguised hostility with each other. 

The revolutionists for a while claimed the Pope as one oi 
themselves ; but after the February outbreak they began to 
make demands to which the Pontiff could not agree. Early 
in the Summer, Mazzini put forth from Paris the pro- 
gramme of his own political scheme, which aimed at the 
establishment of an Italian Republic in which there should 
be no State religion, and from the civil government of 
which the Pope should be excluded. Pius was often heard 
to declare that he was in the position of a child who had 
learned the magical formula by which an evil spirit might 
be evoked, but had not learned that by which it might be 
laid. It were long to tell of the manifold difliculties by 
which the Pope found himself beset. Finally, early in tho 
Autumn, he formed a new ministry, at the head of which 
was Count Rossi. 

This Pellegrino Rossi was in many respects a notablo 
man. He was born at Carrara, in 1787, and in 1809 became 
Professor of Law in the University of Bologna. In 1814 ho 
held office under Murat; and after the expulsion of the 
French from Italy he went to Geneva, where he lectured 
upon jurisprudence, and was chosen a member of tho 
Council and a representative in the Diet. lie also pub- 
lished an extensive work on the Penal Law, which is still 
held in repute. In 1834 he was sent on some mission to 
France. Here he became intimate with Guizot, through 
whose influence he was appointel to a professor’s chair in 
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ORSINI’S BOMB. 


the Collége de France. Five years 
later he was made a Peer of France 
by Louis Philippe, by whom, in 1845, 


ATTEMPT TO SHOOT THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE IN 1867. 


he was sent as ambassador to 
Rome, where he soon rose to 
high favor with the new Pope. 
tossi, while devotedly attached 
to the papacy, was strongly in 
favor of a confederated Italy 
under a constitutional monarch. 
His appointment as head of the 
papal ministry was received with 
great favor throughout the prov- 
inces ; but was wholly obnoxi- 
ous to the revolutionary clubs 
in Rome. The Roman Parlia- 
ment was to be convened on 
November 15th. On the pre- 
vious day the Coniemporaneo 
newspaper, the revolutionary 
organ, said : ‘* Rossi is commis- 
sioned to make the experiment 
in Rome of the Metternichs and 
Guizots;.. . amid the laugh- 
ter of the people he will fall.” 
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ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF PRINCE ALFRED OF ENGLAND IN NEW SOUTH WALES IN 1868, 


That very night, at a meeting 
of the clubs, a member was 
chosen by lot to assassinate the 
minister the next day. Rossi 
was not without warning. Early 
in the morning the confessor in 
the Church of the Jesuits re- 
ceived a letter begging him to 
meet a person in the church at 
once, who had urgent matters 
to communicate. When the 
priest arrived there he was ac- 
costed by a stranger, who told 
him that Count Rossi was 
doomed to die on that day ; but 
if the priest would hasten to 
him, perhaps it might not be 
too late. The priest found 
the minister on the point of 
leaving for the Chamber of 
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D. puties, and made known his mission. Rossi hesitated 


for a few moments; then, saying, ‘‘The Pope's cause is | 


God's cause. I go to fulfiJl my duty,” he entered his car- 
riage. A quarter of an hour later he was just entering the 
Chamber, the staircase to which was densely thronged. A 
young man drew a stiletto. One thrust was enough. The 
keen blade pierced the throat of the victim, and in five 
minutes he was dead. 

All Rome rose in tumult. In the evening the carabineers 
and the populace paraded the streets with banners, on 
which was inscribed, ‘‘ Blessed be the hand which felled 
the tyrant.” 
rounded the Chamber of Deputies, demanding that the 
delegates should compel the Pope to appoint a democratic 
ministry. The deputies went in a body to the Quirinal, 
and presented the demand. The Pope replied that he 
would think of it. At three o'clock the généra’e was 
sounded, and before sunset the palace was completely 
invested by 6,000 civic guards and troops of the line, who 
led already fraternized with the people. The Swiss guards 
lired from the windows, and the fire was returned from 
the street. Cardinal Palma, the Secretary of the Pope, 


was shot through the head while standing by the side of 


the Pontiff. The insurgents sent a delegation to the Pope, 
announcing their ultimatum, which he might have an hour 
to consider ; if he refused, the palace would be forthwith 
stormed, and all found therein, his Holiness alone excepted, 
should be shot. 

The Pope finally consented to appoint the ministry de- 
manded, which was wholly composed of the most violent 
revolutionists ; and for a week he was virtually a prisoner 
in the palace, without the least power in civil matters, and 
very little in those purely ecclesiastical. But on the 24th, 
disguised as a servant, he made his eseape to the residence 
of the Bavarian Ambassador. Thence, assuming the garb 
of a simple priest, he was conveyed out of the city in the 
carriage of the ambassador. He rode to Gaéta, seventy- 
two miles from Rome, on the Mediterranean, where he was 
received with acclamation. But he did not consider him- 
self safe even here, and propos«1 to take refuge in Spain. 
The King of Naples hearing of this took ship, with his 
queen, for Gaéta, and persuaded the Pope to abandon the 
project. 

The incidents of this brief but stormy peripd mark an im- 
portant epoch in the career of Pius IX. From a half radical 
he came to be a thorongh conservative. From Gata he is- 
sued a manifesto, protesting against the doings of the revolu- 
tionary government which had been forced upon him, and 
called for aid from all the Catholic powers of Europe. The 
Roman Constituent Assembly thereupon proclaimed his 
deposition from the temporal sovereignty, and proclaimed 
a republic. The Catholic Powers took sides with the Pope. 
In April a French force sailed for the mouth of the Tiber, 
and marched upon Rome, while the Austrians and Span- 
jards appeared in the southern provinces. Rome capitu- 
lated on July Ist, 1849, and the Papal Government was 
reinstated ; but the Pope did not return to the city until 


about the middle of April, 1850, nis “‘ exile” having lasted | 


almost a year and a half. 

On February 2nd, 1852, an attempt, almost successful, 
was made to assassinate Isabella IL, Queen of Spain. The 
character and antecedents of this woman were so singular 
as well to deserve a few lines by way of introduction to 
this attempt at regicide. Her presumed father was Ferdi- 
nand VIL, King of Spain. Her mother certainly was 
Maria Christina, the fourth wife of Ferdinand. They were 


married in 1829, Ferdinand being then forty-five years of | 


age and Christina twenty-three. The King had no chil- 


dren by any of his previous wives, and it was assumed that 


Before noon the next day 30,000 people sur- | 


| his present union would be equally fruitless. In case he 
died without heir, the Spanish crown would have devolved 
upon his brother Carlos, four years his junior. Between 
the two there was about as much affection as usually exists 
under such circumstances. But, to the astonishment of all 
men, in nine months, lacking a day, the Queen gave birth 
| toa daughter. Ferdinand had no doubt that he was the 
father of the infant, and, in his joy, abrogated the Salic 
law in virtue of which males only could succeed to the 
Spanish crown ; and this infant, when three years old, was 
proclaimed Queen of Spain. Hence arose, in time, what 
are known as the Carlist wars in Spain, with which we 
have here nothing to do. Two years later Christina gavo 
birth to anether daughter. Bat by this time the Queen- 
mother had come to be notorious. It was no secret to any 
one except her doting husband that she had become vio- 
lently attached to Ferdinand Muiioz, one of her household 
guard—a handsome man of low birth, whose parents h: d 
kept a little tobacco shop at Tarancon. Ferdinand VII. 
died September 29th, 1833, and in his will appointed Chris- 
tina guardian of his daughter and regent of the Kingdom 
| during her minority ; and she accordingly assumed the 
reins of government, in the holding of which she under- 
went innumerable difficulties. In 1840 she abdicated 
the regency in favor of Espartero, and took up her abode 
in Paris. Four years afterward the regency of Espartero 
was overthrown; Christina returned to Madrid, and in 
October, 1844, she was publicly married to Muiioz, whom 
she had created Duke of Rianzares. On the 28th of De- 
cember, 1848, appeared in the Official de Avisos, the Gov- 
ernment organ, a notice that ‘‘On this day, at half-past 
seven o'clock in the morning, in the year 1833, Donna 
Maria Christina @ Bourbon was married to Don Fernando 
Muiioz.” By comparison of dates it appeared that Queen 
Christina had married her obseure paramour only three 
months after the death of her royal husband, Ferdinand 
VIL What reason there may have been for the public 
announcement of this secret marriage fifteen years after it 
had taken place, and four years after there had been an 
open and public marriage, has never been divulged. 

In 1846 Isabella, already of age, was married to her 
cousin, Don Francisco de Assis, and at the same time her 
sister was married to the Duke of Montpensier, son of 
Louis Philippe of France—a double marriage which gave 
rise to no end of scandal, for it was generally supposed 
that the husband of the Qneen could be such only in name. 
However that may be, early in 185? Queen Isabella gave 
birth to a daughter; and on February 2nd, attended by 
her husband and the principal members of the Court, she 
| set ont from the palace to the Charch of Our Lacy cf 
Atocha, to give public thanks for her safe delivery. 

The Queen had left her private oratory in the palace, 
and while passing through a gallery was approached by a 
venerable-looking man in clerical robes, who held out his 
hand as thongh he had some memorial to present. As she 
held out her hand, he drew a dagger from his breast and 
struck with all his force, exclaiming, ‘‘ Take it! You have 
now got enough!’ The weapon struck her in the right 
side, below the ribs, piercing through several folds of her 
velvet mantle and the stays underneath, her cntire dress 
being soaked in blood. The Queen exclaimed, ‘‘ My babe ! 
let them take care of Isabel!” But when the confusion 
had subsided the infant was nowhere to be found. The 
nurse who had been carrying it had fainted; but some 
hours after the child was found in the gallery in the arms 
of a halbardier, who had picked it up without knowing who 
it was. The Queen’s wound, though apparently severe, 
| proved to be of no very serious consequence. 

The assassin was seized on the spot and taken to prison. 
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IIe seemed perfectly cool and defiant. His first question 
was whether the Queen was dead. Upon being told’that 
she was not, he expressed great surprise, for he thought he 
lial hit hagd enough. The accounts given of the man are 
somewhat contradictory. What seems clear is, that his 
name was Martin Merino ; that he was a priest of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, to which he had been admitted in 1813 ; but 
that he had subsequently laid aside his priestly functions 
and served in the Carlist ranks, It is not certain whether 
he ever afterward officiated as priest, although at the time 
of making the attempt he wore full clerical attire, as 
though he had just been celebrating Mass. From pspers 
found at his residence it appeared that he had long had in 
mind the assassination of the Queen-mother, of Isabella, 
and of her minister Narvaez, The weapon used was a 
Spanish knife or poignard of the celebrated Albacete man- 
ufacture, The cutlers in this Spanish Sheffield have long 
worked upon patterns derived from the Moors, and are 
accustomed to inscribe Arabic characters on their blades, 
without the least idea of their meaning. Upon this blade 
was the following inscription in Arabic: “‘ With the help 
of Allah I hope to kill my enemy.” 

When brought to trial he affirmed that he had no accom- 
plices, and averred that in attempting the life of the Queen 
he wished ‘*to wash out the opprobrium of humanity by 
revenging, as far as he could, the stupid ignorance of those 
who think it is fidelity to bear with the infidelity and per- 
jury of kings.” He was tried, and condemned to death by 
the garrote. But by canon law a priest cannot be put to 
death so long as he remains in Holy Orders ; he must be 
degraded from these, and then handed over to the civil 
power ; and, as the Church, as such, sheds no blood, this 
handing over must be accompanied by a request that no 
punishment involving life or limb shall be inflicted. _ This 
formal ceremony of degradation was duly gone through in 
the case of Merino, in the presence of a great throng of 
ecclesiastical and civil spectators, the Bishop of Malaga 
officiating. 

When the time came tlie regicide was bronght in, arrayed 
in full clerical robes, as if he was about to say Mass. He 
knelt at the feet of the bishop, and the cup and patera con- 
taining the consecrated elements were placed in his hands. 
The bishop took them from him, saying, ‘‘ We take from 
thee the power of offering sacrifice to God, and of celebrat- 
ing the Mass, both for the living and. the dead.” Then, 
with a sharp knife, the bishop scraped the tips of the crimi- 


niul’s fingers, which had been touched with holy oil at the | 
time of his consecration, saying, ‘‘ By means of this serap- | 
ing we take from thee the power of consecrating and bless- | 


ing which thon receivedst with the unction of the hands 
and the fingers.” Then, one by one, the sacerdotal vest- 
ments were removed, and with them all the graces signified 


by them. When, last of all, the stole was taken off, the | 


bishop said, ‘Thou hast thrown away the sign of the Lord 
figured in this stole ; for this we take it from thee, making 
thee unable to exercise any priestly office.” 

Having thus been degraded from the priestly office, he 
was in like symbolical manner deprived of all the lower 
Orders which he had received. On coming to the first ton- 
sure, the bishop said, ‘‘ By the authority of the Omnipotent 
God, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and our own, we take 
from thee the clerical habits, and we strip thee of the adorn- 
ments of religion, and depose thee, and despoil thee, and 
strip thee of every clerical Order, benefit and privi’ ze ; 2nd 
as unworthy of the ecclesiastical profession, we revarr. thee 
with ignominy to the secular habit and state.” So saying, 
the bishop cut off a little of the assassin’s hair; after which 
a barber clipped the rest so close that no mark of the cleri- 
eal tonsure could be distinguished. 


During all this time the criminal acted with the utmost 
effrontery. At one time he exclaimed, pettishly, ‘‘ Let us 
hurry up, for I am getting cold’’; and when the barber 
was clipping his hair he said, ‘‘ There, now, don’t cut so 
very close. It's cold weather, and I don’t want to get an 
influenza,” When the whole ceremony of degradation had 
been gone through with, the Bishop thus sddressed the 
civil functionary : ‘‘We pronounce that the secular arm 
receive into its fuevo him who is present, despoiled and 
degraded of every clerical Order and privilege”; adding 
the prescribed formula, which, under the circumstances, 
sounds oddly enough: ‘‘Sefor Judge, we beseech you, 
with all the affection of which we are capable, that, for the 
love of God, for the sentiments of lenience and mercy, and 
for the intercession of our entreaties, you punish not this 
man with danger of death or mutilation of limb.” 

At the utterance of these words, Merino put his thumb 
to his nose, making the vulgar Spanish gesture which says, 
far more emphatically than words can do, ‘‘ Humbug !” 
And when, afterward, the Bishop addressed him earnestly 
and pathetically in view of his impending fate, Merino 
sneered, ‘* Que me degen en puz (Won't they leave me at 
peace)!” He was forthwith taken to the p!ace of execution, 
mounted upon an ass, and attired in a yellow robe and 
wearing a cap, spattered over with red blotches as though 
they were stains of blood. It is said that soon after his 
condemnation he addressed a letter to the Queen, profess- 
ing the utmost contrition. Be this as it may, at his exe- 
cution he never apparently lost his cool effrontery ; and 
made an attempt to harangue the crowd, but these were 
kept at a distance by the soldiery, so that the dying words 
of the regicide were inaudible to them. 

Among all European rulers of our day there was no 
other one who seemed so likely as Napoleon III. to become 
the victim of assassination. Republicans of every shade 
could not but regard him as a renegade from their cause, 
and when, by the coup d’étut of December 2nd, 1851, he 
became virtually Emperor of the French, he was looked 
upon by the Red Republicans as their special enemy. To 
the Italian refugees he was especially obnoxious, for it was 
directly through him that the short-lived Roman Republic 
was overthrown, and the Pope re-established in his tem- 
poral power; and assassination is looked upon with far 
less aversion by the Italians than by any other people of 
Europe. We append the most notable attempts made to 
assassinate him : 

On the evening of January 14th, 1858, the Emperor and 
Empress were proceeding’*in a carriage to the Opera, 
attended by a guard of soldiers. They were passing along 
| the Rue Lepelletier, in which the Opera House stands, 
when a terrific explosion took place, by which the gas- 
| lights were extinguished, leaving the street in total dark- 
| ness, AS soon as an examination coutd be made, it was 
liseovered that several iron shells filled with some explo- 
sive mixture had been flung in the direction of the car- 
riage, which was much shattered. The Emperor and 
Empress were unharmed, but General stoguet, an aid-de- 
camp, who was also in the carriage, was wounded. The 
fragments of the shells flew in every direction, wounding 
several of the bystanders, two soldiers being fatally injured. 
Several arrests were made, and it was not long before 
the details of the dastardly plot were unraveled. The 
chief of the conspirators was an Italian refugee named 
| Orsini, who had a few months before escaped from the 
fo) tress of Mantua, where he had been held as a State pris- 
oner by the Austrian Government. He went to England, 
where, under some plausible pretext, he procured the 
shells, which were said to be of his own invention, to be 
manufactured. His accomplices were two other Italians, 
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Rudio and Pierri, and a Spaniard named Gomez. All four | Suddenly a young fellow sprang up, and struck the Empe- 


were present in the Rue Lepelletier when the attempt was 
made, and on the persons of all except Pierri-were found 
shells like those which had been thrown. The despera- 
does were brought to trial and convicted. The three Ital- 
ians were sentenced to death, and Gomez to the galleys for 
life. The sentence of Rudio was, however, commuted to 
life-confinement in the galleys. Orsini and Pierri were 
executed on the 12th of March. 

The session of the French Chambers was opened on Jan- 
uary 18th, four days after the attempted assassination. In 
his speech the Emperor thus referred to the affair : ‘* I can- 
not conclude without alluding to the criminal attempt which 
has just taken place. I thank Heaven for the visible pro- 
tection with which it shielded the Empress and myself, and 
I deplore that so many victims should be made when only 
one life was aimed at. Yet these plots bring their lessons 
with them. Firstly, they prove the weakness and impo- 
tence of those who h .ve recourse to such desperate means ; 
secondly, that no assassination, even if successful, ever 
served the cause of those who hired the assassin. Neither 
those who slew Cyesar, nor those who assassinated Henry 
IV., derived any advantage from their crime. These 
attempts neither shake my security in the present, nor my 
faith in the future. If I live, the Empire will live with 
me; and if I should fall, my very death would only 
strengthen the Empire, for the indignation of the people 
and of the army would be an additional support to the 
throne of my son.” 

Some months before this attempt a plot against the life 
of Napoleon was detected, though no actual attempt was 
made, The conspirators were three Italians, named Ti- 
baldi, Bartoletti, and Grilli, who were brought to trial An- 
gust 6th, 1857. An attempt was made to prove that the real 
framers of the plot were no other than Ledru-Rollin, Maz- 
zini, and the Roman Republican, Massarenti. The evidence 
against Mazzini consisted of some intercepted letters 
signed ‘* Joseph,” ar * Giuseppe,” that being the Christian 
name of Mazzini; but the charge was certainly far from 
proven. Grilli made a confession to the effect that, being in 
atavern in London, and without money, Massarenti assured 
him that Mazzini would give fifty gold Napoleons to any 
one who would assassinate the Emperor. He agreed to 


make the attempt in conjunction with the two others ; and | 
that when they were all together, each of them received | 


the fifty Napoleons, Mazzini telling them, ‘‘ Yon will ac 
quaint yourselves with the Emperor's habits, and will strike 
the blow whenever you find a favorable opportunity.” The 
weapon used was to be the dagger. The confessions anid 
statements of the prisoners were quite contradictory, bnt 
there is no reasonable doubt that the men were hired to 
commit the murder by some refugees in London, but that 
when they got to Paris they were in no hurry to earn their 
pay, but preferred to enjoy themselves. The three ruffians 
were found guilty—one was sentenced to imprisonment 
for fifteen years, and the others to transportation. 
most singular part of this transaction is what followed. 
Mazzini, Ledrn-Rollin, and Massarenti were cited to come 
over from London and stand trial ; of course, they failed to 
put in an appearance, and were tried in their absence 
necording to the forms of the French courts. They too 
were found guilty, and sentenced to transportation. In 
1860, another abortive attempt was made upon the life of 
the Emperor by an Italian named Greeco. 

On February ‘8th, 1853, a determined attempt was made 
to assassinate Francis Joseph, the young Emperor of Aus- 
tria. About noon His Majesty, who had been walking 
upon the ramparts of Vienna, stopped to observe some 
troops who were performing their military exercises below. 


| 
| work, 
ing their Milan tricks upon me,” referred to some attempts 


The | 


ror from behind with what appeared to be a common table- 
knife. He evidently aimed at the vital point where the 
spinal column joins the base of the skull ; but he struct: 
too high, and the knife glanced off against the skull, inflict- 
ing only a slight wound just below the ear. He endeay- 
ored to repeat the blow; but Count O’Donnell, aide-de- 
camp of the Emperor, was close by him, and throttled the 
assassin at once. The Archduke Regnier wrote a rather 
long account of the affair, of which we give only a few ci 
the main points : 

**T was sitting,” he says, ‘reading in the palace, when 
my chassenr rushed up, exclaiming : ‘ His Majesty is com- 
ing up-stairs bleeding—he must have had a fall !’?’”? With 
all due respect, we suggest that the chasseur imagined that 
His Sacred Majesty had been imbibing too freely. ‘‘ But,” 
continues the Arch luke, ‘‘ I told him to get linen and cold 
water, and rushed out, just as His Majesty entered tho 
antechamber. He said to me, ‘They have been playing 
their Milan tricks upon me.’ TI was almost petrified when 
he showed me his handkerchief soaked with blood, which 
he had been holding to the back of his head. O’Donnell 
and I washed the wound with cold water. It was on the 
back of the head, and about an inch in length. There was 
a stream of blood down the shirt front, and, spots of it all 
over the dress. His Majesty told me that he received a 
blow on the head like the shot of a pistol, which made his 
eyes flash ; and when he looked around he saw O’Donnell 
with a man on the ground, whom he had half strangled 
before anybody else could come un,” 

It was evidently apprehended that this attempt had some 
serious political purpose; for, continues the Archduke, 
‘*Everybody was in commotion, everybody in despair. 
The lines were immediately closed, the railway stations 
occupied, the troops consigned to their barracks, and two 
batteries telegraphed for. At the Te Dewn there was an 
immense crowd, and everybody showed the warmest sym- 
pathy. . . His Majesty is getting on well, but there are 
symptoms of a slight concussion of the brain. He sees 
quite well with the right eye, but the left is quite dull. 
The physicians say that he will have to remain eight or 
ten days perfectly quiet in bed, without occupation or 
much talking.” 

The young Emperor clearly had a very narrow escape, 
for the blow had been given with great force, and had it 
not missed its aim by an inch or two would have done its 
His Majesty’s exclamation, ‘‘ They have been try- 


made there at a rising against the Austrian domination in 
Italy, concerning which we find the following paragraph 
in the newspapers of the day: ‘‘ According to the latest 
accounts from Milan there was still great difficulty in 
obtaining access to or leaving the city. Baron Martini, 
the military commandant, has threatened to punish severely 
any person raising cries, singing or whistling in the strects. 
Two persons have been condemned and hanged—one for 
having taken up arms against the soldiers at the Josa-gate, 
the other for having two muskets in his shop, and having 
been seen with the insurgents in the Rua Bottonato. .. . 
Marshal Radetzky has taken the opportunity to declare 
that ‘the inhabitants of the Lombardo-Venetian territory 
have allowed themselves, with a few laudable exceptions, 


| to be intimidated by the infamous revolutionary party, 


instead of openly and loyally making common cause with 
the Imperial Government’; and accordingly Milan is 
treated with as much rigor as if the events of March, 1848, 
had been repeated—indeed more ; for on that occasion no 
capital executions took place, whereas now thirteen per- 
sons have been shot or hung. Among the persons arrested 
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were a number of women and young people not more than 
fifteen years of age. Some of them were helping to make 
a barricade, others were distributing wine and brandy to 
the revolters. . . . The Austrian Government has ordered 
all the natives of Ticino resident in Lombardy to quit the 
Kingdom, the workmen in twenty-four hours, landed pro- 
prietors and others within three days. About five thou- 
sand Ticinese will suffer by this measure.” Clearly, 


although the Emperor Francis Joseph was a rather well- | 


meaning young man, it was quite time that the Austrian 
enforced domination in Italy should come to an end. 


The would-be assassin of the Emperor proved to be | 


Joseph Libeny, a Hungarian by birth, twenty-two years of 
age, short of stature, and slightly built. His statements, 
upon examination, were not wholly consistent with each 
other. He said that he had formerly been a hussar servant 
of Count Nicholas Esterhazy, but for the last two years 
had been working as a journeyman tailor im Vienna. He 
declared that for three years he had entertained the design 
of striking a blow at the Emperor ‘‘ in order to let the peo- 
ple know what a Hungarian could do for his country, 
oppressed by gendarmes and policemen. For a week I 
have walked up and down the bastion to catch the Emperor. 
However,” he added, ‘‘I did not wish to kill, but only to 
wound him.” He averred, when taken, that he had no 
accomplices ; but as he was marched off to prison, he kept 
shouting : ‘* BYen Kossuth! (Long life to Kossuth).” He 
was duly tried, found guilty, and hung. 

One would suppose that Queen Victoria would be the 
very last sovereign against whom assassination would be 
attempted ; yet four distinct attempts of this kind have 
heen made. The first was in June, 1840, only four months 
after her marriage, by a crazy lad named Oxford. The 
second was in }\ ay, 1842, by John Francis, who was sen- 
tenced to be hanged for the offense ; but his punishment 
was commuted to transportation for life. The third was 
in July of the same year, by a man named Bean, whose 
only punishment was imprisonment for eighteen months. 
The fourth was in the Spring of 1872, by a lad named 
O'Connor. The Queen was riding through the private 
eardens of Buckingham Palace, when the young fellow 
imade a rush upon the carriage ; but he was caught and 
throttled by John Brown, the favorite Scottish attendant 
of the Queen. ‘I gripped him tight,” said the stout 
Ualedonian, ‘‘ by the seruff of the neck.” Being brought to 
trial, he pleaded guilty of a misdemeanor, and the sentence 
was deferred until it could be decided whether he was of 
sound mind. He said that he was an Irish gentleman ; that 
his life was not a happy one, and that he would gladly 
sacrifice it for his native land. He was, moreover, a repub- 
lican. He had at first intended to use firearms, but upon 
second thought he came to the conclusion that if the Queen 
should be killed, the Prince of Wales would ascend to the 
throne, and so the monarchy would still remain ; and that 
therefore it would be better to attempt by intimidation to 
effect the object he had in view, which he explained to be 
to frighten Her Majesty into resigning the crown. Medi- 
eal experts pronounced the fellow to be perfectly sane ; 
but as there seemed to he some question as to this, and as 
no harm had been done, he was ultimately let off with a 
protracted imprisonment. 

On March 12th, 1868, a determined attempt was made at 
Clontarf, New South Wales, upon the life of Prince Alfred 
Duke of Edinburgh, the second son of Queen Victoria. 
He had visited a picnic, when an Irishman named O’Far- 
rell suddenly discharged a pistol at him at very close 
range, inflicting a slight wound in the back. The would-be 
assassin was brought to trial. found guilty, and hung on 
April 20th. 


We find recorded two attempts to assassinate the Czar 
Alexander IT., of Russia. The first was made on April 16th, 
1867, by one Démetri Karakozoft. This was frustrated by 
the promptness of a peasant named Komisaroff, who was 
ennobled in consequence. The second attempt was made 
June, 1867. The Czar had gone to Paris to visit the 
French Exhibition, and was riding in a carriage in the Bois 
de Boulogne, in company with the Emperor Napoleon. <A 
Polish refugee, named Berezowski, pulled out 2 double- 
barreled pistol and discharged two shots almost simultane- 
ously, the second barrel bursting and wounding him in 
the hand. The first shot struck the horse ridden by one 


| of the guards, and the blood was sprinkled over the two 


Emperors. There was some suspicion at the time that the 
attempt was merely a sham, got up for the purpose of ex- 
citing the popular enthusiasm, and we find no statement of 
what became of Berezowski; but the balance of evidence is 
in favor of the opinion that this was an actual attempt at 
regicide, 

General Juan Prim, Count of Reus, and Marquis de los 
Castillejos, was no king, nor the son or father of kings ; 
yet as he was a king-maker, and indirectly the overthrower 
of one empire and the creator of another, his assassination 
may properly find a place on the list of regicides. He was 
born in 1814, and quite early took a prominent part in mil- 
itary and civil affairs. In 1862 he commanded the Spanish 
forces in Mexico; but being opposed to the designs of Napo- 
leon, he withdrew. In 1864, he headed the revolution which 
drove Queen Isabella from the Spanish throne, and became 
president of the Council, and commander-in-chief of the 
army under the regency of Serrano. The Spaniards were 
looking about for some foreign prince who would accept 
their crown. Prim at last fixed upon Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern, a kinsman of the King of Prussia; and 
although the Prince ultimately declined the offered dignity 
the jealousy of Napoleon was aroused, and the Franco- 
German War broke out; an indirect result of which was 
the creation of the Empire of Germany. In the Summer 
of 1870, Prim prevailed upon the Italian Prince, Amadeus, 
to become King of Spain, 2 measure which gave rise to 
great discontent. On December 28th, 1870, Prim was driv- 
ing through one of the most public streets in Madrid. 
An assassin sprang from the crowd and discharged a pistol 
with sure aim. Prim was fatally wounded, and died four 
days after, at the very moment when the new King was 
landing upon Spanish soil. 

It was not long before an attempt was made upon the 
life of the new monarch, Half an hour after midnight, on 
July 12th, 1872, Amadeus and his queen were returning 
from the theatre to the palace. Near the end of the street, 
through which they were driving, a couple of coupés had 
been placed so as to partially block the way ; behind these 
a band of conspirators had secreted tlremselves. As the 
royal carriage approached, they separated into two groups, 
one on each side of the street. When the royal carriage 
was close by, shots were fired from either side; the car- 
riage was somewhat pitted, and one of the horses was 
killed. But the coachman, lashing his horses to their 
utmost speed, cleared the obstruction, and none of the 
occupants of the carriage were injured. The King became 
weary of his dangerous dignity, and in February, 1873, 
very wisely threw up the post, and returned to his native 
Italy. 

King Alfonso, the successor of Amadeus, has also had 
oceasion to know that his life stands in danger from the 
assassin. On the evening of October 25th, 1878, he was 
driving through the broad Calle Mayor of Madrid, when 
a young man of three-and-twenty, named Juan Moncasi, 
a cooper by trade, fired a pistol at him, without, however, 


hitting his mark. The man was at once seized and taken 
to prison. He admitted that he was a member of the 
International Society, and that he had come to Madrid 
for the express purpose of killing the King. He was 
put to death by the garotte, January 4th, 1879. 

Three weeks later a similar attempt was made upon the 
life of the young King Humbert, of Italy. On the 17th of 
November he was making a state entry into Naples, when 
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he had gone to pay his respects to the Sultan. In the 
evening of that day he was riding through the streets, 
which were brilliantly illuminated. Suddenly two shells 
were flung from the upper story of a building. One of 
them struck the dashboard of the carriage, where it hung 
suspended ; the other missed its aim, and was found lying 
in the street. These shells were of copper, each having 
sixteen wire points projecting from it in all directions, 


ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA BY O'CONNOR, IN 1872, 


a poorly -dressed man, Giovanni Passanante by name, 
rushed to the carriage, and endeavored to stab the King 
with a dagger. Signor Cairoli, the Chief of the Ministry, 
seized the assassin by the hair, and received a slight wound 
in the thigh, while His Majesty, who was unhurt, belabored 
the fellow with his sheathed sword. Passanante gave no 
reason for his regicidal attempt, except that he did not like 
kings. 

On September 22d, 1868, the Viceroy of Egypt arrived 
at Alexandria, on his return from Constantinople, whither 


| Neither of the shells exploded, and nobody was hurt. 
| Next day the Viceroy held a public review of his troops, 
and received the congratulations of the people upon his 
escape. 

Among the notable regicides of our day, mention must 
be made of the murder of Radama II., King of Madagas- 
car. He was the sonof that Queen Ranavalona, whose long 
persecutions of the Christians of Madagascar furnishes one 
of the most striking chapters in the modern history of mis- 
' sions, Ranavalona died in August, 1861, after a reign of 


— Se 


thirty-three years. Her son had 
been supposed to be secretly 
infavor of the new faith, and 
great hopes had been entertained 
of him. But it soon appeared 
that these were not to be real- 
ized. His imperious mother, 
though acknowledging him as 
her destined successor, had al- 
lowed him no share in the gov- 
ernment; and he contracted 
habits of intemperance, and 
seems to have become half 
insane. Not long after his acces- 
sion, he announced that he was 
about to issue a decree permit- 
ting individuals and even vil- 
lages, who had a quarrel with 
each other, to fight it out, upon 
giving public notice of their in- 
tention ; and if death ensued, 
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‘ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE AMADEUS OF SPAIN, IN 1872. 


HOEDEL’S ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY, IN 1878, 


the s!erer should go unscathed. 
The nobles remonstrated, but 
without effect; and a tumult 
broke out. The King shut him- 
self up in his palace. On May 
12th, 1863, a few malcontents, 
apparently favored by the Queen, 
burst in and seized the King, 
“Do not hurt me,” he cried ; 
‘‘my person is sacred!” ‘We 
do not know that,” was the reply ; 
** but we do know that you have 
brought ruin upon the king- 
dom.” The Queen begged that 
they would spare his life, but 
her request was not granted. A 
cord was passed around the neck 
of the victim, and a black mantle 
thrown over his head. Strong 
hands twisted the fatal cord, and 
when the cloth was removed, 
there was disclosed the black- 
ened and distorted features of 
the dead King. When night 
came, the corpse was dragged, 


like that of a felon, to a village 
six miles away, and burned ; a 
rude hut being subsequently 
erected over the spot. His 
Queen, who took the name of 
Rasoherina, was proclaimed 
sovereign in his stead. One of 
her first acts was to issue a 
decree giving perfect freedom 
of religion to all her subjects. 

Of the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, on the evening 
of Good Friday, April 14th, 
1865, we shall give only the 
barest outline. The war of Se- 
cession had been only five days 
before brought to a virtual close 
by the surrender of the army in 
Virginia, under General R. E. 
Lee. Two days after this, the 
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President made a public address, in which he developed 
plans for the restoration of perfect peace—plans which would 
probably have met the cordial approbation of men of every 
section and party.- On the evening of Good Friday he 
went to the theatre in Washington, accompanied by his 
wife and a few friends. While the comedy was in course 
of performance, an actor, named John Wilkes Booth, 
entered the President’s box, and placing a pistol close to 
liis head, fired. Then, before any one could interfere, he 
leaped upon the stage, brandishing a dagger, and shouting, 
“Sic Semper Tyrannis—the South is avenged !” disappeared 
Hehind the scenes, and made his escape through the stage 
door. The President was never for a moment conscious 


after receiving the wound, and died early the next morn- | 


ing. At almost the same moment Mr. Seward, the Secre- 
tary of State, who was confined to a sick-chamber, was 
attacked by an accomplice of Booth, named Payne, and 
received a dangerous wound. It was soon found that the 
plot, of which Booth was the concocter, included the murder 
of others of the chief civil and military officers of the Gov- 
ernment. There appear to have been nine of the conspir- 
ators, some of them most likely not knowing its full extent. 
Eight of them were tried by a military commission, and 
found guilty. Four were hung, and the others sentenced 
to long imprisonment. Booth had broken a bone of his 
leg in leaping upon the stage, but he managed to mount a 
horse which was in waiting for him, and made his way into 
Maryland, and subsequently crossed the Potomac into Vir- 
ginia. Pursuers were, however, upon his track, who came 
ap with him on the 26th of April. He had taken refuge in 
a barn; and refusing to surrender was shot, dying in a 
short time. It is but right to add that there is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that any person belonging to 
the late Confederate Government had any sort of complicity 
in this assassination. 

It is almost impossible to keep a record of the numerous 
political assassinations perpetrated within a few years in 
the various States of South America. We briefly note only 
a few of the most notable. In 1871 Melgarejo assumed the 
government of Bolivia, but was soon killed by his own son- 
in-law. He was succeeded by Moralez, who was in turn 
killed by his nephew. In 1875, Moreno, the President of 
Ecuador was assassinated, and in 1877 Don Gil of Para- 
guay shared a like fate. 

But perhaps the most notable of these South American 
assassinations took place in Peru near the close of July, 
1872. Don José Balta, the President, was seized and 
imprisoned by General Tomas Guticrrez, the Minister of 
War, who proceeded to have himself proclaimed Dictator. 
But a new election for President had been ordered, and 
the majority of votes appeared to be cast in favor of Don 
Manuel Pardo. Gutierrez attempted to get hold of him, 
but he took shelter with a foreign ambassador. Zevallos, 
the first Vice-President, took refuge on board a man-of-war 


lying in the harbor of Callao. Meanwhile the partisans of | 


Pardo took up arms, and some sharp street-fighting went 
on in various places, the result being that the partisans of 
Ciutierrez were generally worsted. Gutierrez had two 
brothers, Silvester and Marcellina, the former of whom 
was in command at Lima. On the morning of July 25th 
he left the palace for the railway station ; but jusi as he 
was on the point of entering the train, some one stepped 
up and shot him through the head, killing him on the spot. 
His brother, Marcellina, on learning of this, rode off to 
the fort where President Balta was confined. He made 
his way, with a guard of fifty men, to the room where 
Balta lay upon a sick-bed, and shot him through the 
heart ; one of the soldiers at the same time cutting the 
dying President across the face with a sabre. As soon as 


| it wos known in Lima that Balta had been murdered, the 
populace rose and made an attack upon the dead body of 

Silvester Gutierrez, which lay in the Callao Railway depot. 

They pelted it with stones, and finally mutilated it in the 

most terrible manner. Some cut off his ears, nose and fin- 

gers, declaring that they would keep them, in memory of 
one of the most cowardly and treacherous families in Peru. 
Tomas Gutierrez in the meantime gathered what men 
he could, and shut himself up in the strong fort of San 
Catalina, near “ima, whence he made a requisition for a 
forced loan of $300,000, giving the banks two days to pay 
| it over. Congress in the meantime declared Pardo the 
| President. All these events took place between the 22d 
and the 26th of July. On the evening of that day Tomas 
Gutierrez was accidentally hurt in the hand ; and went to 
a drug-store to have his wound dressed. He was recog- 
nized by the populace, who burst open the doors, fired 
upon him, stabbed him, and completed their work by 
crushing him with paving-stones. The corpse was stripped 
| naked, and dragged through the streets to the public 
square, where it was hung to a lamp-post until morning ; 
then it was taken into the palace. Meanwhile, on the pre- 
vious day Marcellina Gutierrez had been killed at Callao 
by his own men, and his body was hung to a lamp-post. 
The bodies of the three Gutierrez brothers were, on the 
next day, placed on a pile of lumber in front of the cathe- 
dral ; fire was applied, and the three bodies were soon 
reduced to ashes. Pardo assumed the Presidency, but 
came near sharing the fate of Balta, 2 desperate attempt to 
assassinate him having been made in July, 1874, While 
this is going through the press General Prado was killed 
at the very door of the Senate, which he was about to 
enter as President of that body. 

The aged Emperor William IL, of Germany, has, during 
his life of more than fourscore years, been several times in 
danger of assassination. Two such attempts have been 
made during the year which has just come to a close. On 
the afternoon of May 11th, 1878, the Emperor, accompa- 
pied by the Grand Duchess of Baden, was driving along 
the Avenue Unter den Linden, the finest street in Berlin. 
All at once two shots from a revolver were fired at the car- 
riage from the sidewalk ; finding that the distance was 
too great for his aim, the perpetrator rushed into the 
middle of the Avenue, fired three more shots in rapid 
succession ; he then threw the weapon away, and ¢ziced to 
make his escape. The bystanders soon laid hold of him, 
and handed him over to the police. He gave his name as 
Max Hoedel, and denied that he had fired at the Emperor 
at all. Being out of work, he said, he had intended to 
shoot himself in the presence of the sovereign and the pub- 
lic, hoping thereby to draw attention to the lamentable 
| condition of the working people of Germany. But his 
averment was clearly contradicted by the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, who saw him aim directly at the Imperial car- 
riage. Three weeks later, on June 2d, another and almost 
| successful attempt upon the life of the Emperor was made, 
also in the Unter den Linden. The would-be assassin 
proved to be Dr. Karl Edward Noebling—a man of thiity, 
of good family, excellent education, and very considerable 
scientific acquirements. After traveling somewhat exten- 
sively, he arrived at Berlin a year before ; here, and appa- 
rently at a still earlier period, he became intimate with the 
revolutionary fanatics, and formed a deliberate plan of kill- 
ing the Emperor; whether his political associates were 
privy to it, is uncertain. At all events, he seems to have 
undertaken its execution alone. Having a second story 
apartment overlooking the street, he awaited the time when 
his victim should, as was his custom, be driving past. Thi 
| piece which he discharged was heavily loaded with shot and 
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TREED BY A TIGER. 


slugs, of which thirty or forty took effect upon the person 
of the Emperor, wounding him in the face, head and arms. 
It is certainly remarkable that of so many wounds, some 
of them quite serious, no one, or even all of them together, 
should have proved fatal. 


THE DEVIL'S FRUIT, 

Poratoes were first introduced at Moscow by a Mr. Row- 
land, eighty or ninety years ago. At first the people would 
neither plant nor touch them, saying they were the devil’s 
fruit, given to him on his complaining to God that he had 
no fruit, when he was told to search in the earth for some, 
which he did, and found potatoes. 

A curious legend attributes the introduction of potatoes 
into Seotland to that famous wizard of the North, Sir 
Michael Scott. The wizard and the devil, being in part- 
nership, took a lease of the farm on the Martoun estate, 
called Whitehouse. The wizard was to manage the farm ; 
the devil furnished the capital. The produce was to be 
divided as follows : The first year, Sir Michael was to have 
all that grew above ground, and his partner all that grew 
below ; the second year the shares were to be the opposite 
way. 

His Satanic Majesty, as is usual in such cases, was 
fairly overreached in his bargain, for the wizard cunningly 
sowed all the land in the first year with wheat, and planted 
it with potatoes the second ; so that the devil got nothing 
for his share but wheat-stubble and potato-tops. And this 
scourging rotation Sir Michael continued until he had not 
only beggared his partner, but exhausted the soil. 

In spite of this legend, however, we must continue to 
give credit to Sir Walter Raleigh for having been the intro- 
ducer of potatoes into that country. The first that tried 
them, we are told, fell into the very natural mistake of eat- 
ing the apples and disregarding the roots, 


TREED BY A TIGER, 


In the year 1857, after an enforced idleness of some 
months, the result of a severe attack of typhoid fever, I was 
agreeably surprised at the receipt of a letter from a relative 
in the timber trade, which requested me to undertake the 
duties of agent for the purchase of teak in Burmah. FY or- 
eign travel, and more, the excitement of killing large game, 
had always been my ambition, so I lost no time in making 
preparations for leaving England. 

My station was to be Moulmein, in Tennasserim, then 
under the control of Major Fytche as Chief Commissioner. 
I soon found that my agency was no easy task, as the trad- 
ing ability of the native merchants was of higher order 
than my own ; and that I had much to learn before I could 
say I understood the business, 

However, by the help of a friendly American, who was 
established there in another line of business, I found, after 
atime, that I had sufficient leisure for the exercise of my 
proclivities for sport, and at a day’s distance I could get a 
shot or two at deer—my business not thereby neglected. 

My American friend, who was a capital shot, proposed a 
longer excursion up the course of the Saliveen River ; and, 
with a couple of servants, we started on Pegu ponies, pro- 
visioned for a week. 

At the end of the second day’s journey, my companion 
became ill with fever; and at his earnest entreaty, I left 
him behind with one servant, determined to go on for an- 
other day into a region where deer were said to be found 
in abundance, 
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To my annoyance I discovered when I halted for tho 
night, that my servant had left behind my friend’s rifle, and 
had only brought on my own smooth-bore. It was a sin- 
gle barrel of large calibre, with which*I had won many a 
pigeon-match in England. True, I had my friend’s bullet- 
mold in my bag, but it was too small for the bore of my 
fowling-piece, and I was compelled to content myself with 
the expectation of such chances as swan-shot would aftord 
me, 

Shortly after neon the next day, as we were cooking din- 
ner, a native informed my servant that a deer had been 
killed during the night by a tiger a few miles off; and, 
having been disturbed, it was certain he would return at 
nightfall to the carcass. 

There was no time for deliberation. With some com- 
punction, I sacrificed a pewter goblet that years before, in 
my school-days, I had won in a sculling-match at Henley. 
With this I cast a dozen bullets, and fitted them to my 
smooth-bore by stitching up each in-well-oiled fragments 
of one of my gloves. 

I started, with the native as a guide, and just before sun- 
down I was comfortably seated on the broken branch of a 
tree, at about thirty feet from the ground, with two small 
boughs conveniently placed as rests for my feet. It was a 
splendid position, and perfectly safe. I had the carcass of 
the deer dragged to a spot about twenty yards distant, so 
that with my back against the body of the tree, the end of 
the broken branch on which I sat astride formed a good 
rest for my fowling-piece. My guide left me and returned 
to my camping-place. 

When the sun set it became too dark to distinguish the 
bait, but I heard unmistakable sounds of the tiger’s presence. 
Those who only know the deep silence of a forest in Eng- 
land, would be amazed at the night-sounds to be heard in 
a tropical jungle. Low moans as of a human being in in- 
tense pain, seemed to float in the air ; and several times a 
weird, unearthly shriek made my flesh creep. The noise 
of the water-fowl on the river, only about sixty yards in 
front of me, was unceasing. 

After some weary waiting, the moon rose, and I began to 
calculate my chances for a pot shot. Presently I saw, or I 
thought I saw, the beast’s head ; and judging as well as the 
imperfect light would permit, the position of his shoulder, 
I fired. A fearful growl, and a rush into the jungle, told 
me that my shot had not been a deadly one. In a few 
minutes the tiger returned to his meal, and I saw him from 
time to time turn round to lick his side—he was evidently 
wounded. 

Before I had time to observe this, I prepared to re-load, 
and found, to my intense mortification, that I had either 
dropped my bag of bullets or had left them in the hands of 
my guide, who had held my gun whilst I climbed the tree 
by the aid of a gigantic creeper. I had now nothing to do 
but wait till daylight, when all felidw retire into the thick 
jungle. 

The night became cloudy, and I had only to wait pa- 
tiently. As daylight slowly came, a thick white mist in 
snow-white clouds covered the ground, with only occa- 
sional openings that gave a passing glimpse of the tiger. 
To my horror he did not retire, but lay still and watched 
me. I was defenseless, and he appeared to understand 
and appreciate my helpless condition. 

I dreaded the return of my servant and guide to certain 
destruction. I racked my brain to remember such words 
of Burmese as would enable me to shout a warning, but in 
vain, 

I searched my pockets, and made a mental inventory of 
my store of missiles. A couple of swan-shot in a corner of 


| my pocket, a heavy gold curb chain, an old steel swivel seal, 


and a large 
steel pencil- 
case com- 
prised the 
whole. I load- 
ed with the 
chain and the 
two swan-shot 
first, and fired 
steadily at the 
left side of his 
head, which 
was exposed to 
me for a mo- 
ment between 
the clouds of 
white mist. 
His growls 
were terrific, 
yet he stirred 
not; and it 
was nearly an 
hour before I 
could get a 
shot at him 
with the steel 
pencil case and 
seal. 

By this time, 
however, the 
mist had so far 
cleared off, that 
Thad a fair and 
steady shot be- 
hind his left 
shoulder. It 
was a fatal one, 
for in two 
minutes his 
death - strug- 
gles were over. 
The __ pencil- 
case had enter- 
ed his heart ; 
and by the 
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ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION QF KING HUMBERT OF ITALY, IN 1878, 


time my ser- 
vant and guard 
had arrived 
with my pony, 
I had §shalf 
skinned him. 
The chain had 
fearfully muti- 
lated his head, 
and destreyed 
the sight of his 
left eye, but 
had missed the 
brain. My first 
shot had gone 
quite through 
his flank, with- 
out injuring 
any vital part. 
[ was recalled 
shortly after- 
ward, and my 
first task in 
England was 
to get the frag- 
ments of my 
chain made 
into a ring, 
which Ialways 
wear. The 
tiger’s skin is 
now on my 
library hearth, 
and I am often 
reminded, as I 
look at it, of 
the joke of my 
American 
friend, who 
used to declare 
that I am the 
only man he 
ever knew who 
had been treed 
by a tiger, 


DON MANUEL PARDO, PRESIDENT OF PERU. 


DOOMED. 


By Erra W. PIERCE. 


Tue clock in the hall was striking twelve when a knock 
echoed on my chamber-door. The voice of Miss Dynock 
uttered in through the keyhole. 

‘Get up, Hetty,” it commanded, briefly ; ‘your sister is 
dying !” 

I sprang from the bed where, overcome with sorrow and | 

fatigue, I had thrown myself, all dressed, an hour before. 
My head was still confused with dreams of the school from | 
which I had 
just been sum- 
moned, Irub- 
bed my eyes 
and looked 
around. Emi- 
ly’s illness and 
the journey of 
the previous 
day rushed 
back on my 
memory. Alas! 
I was at home, 
in the old cot- 
tage which had 
onee been a 
parsonage, and 
outside the 
moon was shin- 
ing on the gray 
stones of the 
ehurch yard, 
where five 
daughters of 
the house al. 
ready slept, and 
now—now— 
Emily, the last 
one left to me 
—was dying ! 

Miss Dynock 
entered, her 
sallow face 
paler than 
usual, 

“Be calm,” 
she said ; ‘‘ Em- 
ily is conscious, 
and wishes to 
speak with you. 
Do not disturb 


her with any een de “ 


outery.” 

‘* Why was I 
not sent for 
before ?” I cried, resentfully. ‘‘It was my right to be 
with her—to nurse her. And to think that you never sent 
for me till yesterday !” 

‘*T acted according to Emily’s instructions,” replied Miss 
Dynock, dryly. ‘‘She did not wish you to know of ‘her 
illness. Remember, I was her friend and playfellow before 
you were. born.” 

‘* That may be,” I sobbed ; “‘ but I am something nearer 
yet—her sister, her only one, and you have not treated me 
fairly, and I will never forgive you !” 

I broke away and ran to Emily’s chamber, and falling on 
my knees, took up one bloodless hand from the coverlet, 
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and carried it to my hot, quivering lips. ‘* Emily!” I 
cried ; ‘‘ Emily, I am here !” 

Propped by pillows, she lay, her long hair, grown thin 
and lustreless from sickness, straggling loose on her shoul- 
ders. A faint, rattling breath had superseded her cough. 
At the foot of the bed stood the doctor, The midnight 
moon shone into the pretty, orderly room, and the night- 
lamp’s light fell upon Emily’s wasted face, which was full 
of calm composure. 

‘Martha Dynock has promised to stay with you, Hetty,” 
she began. ‘‘ You will find her an admirable person. You 
are but cighteen—too young to live on here alone. More- 
over, with such 
tendencies as 
you __ inherit, 
you can never 
expect to be 
strong. Martha 
is just my age, 
|;and she will 
take my place 
and be to you 
an elder sister.” 

A soft step 
crossed the car- 
pet, and Miss 
Dynock ap- 
peared on the 
other side of the 
bed. 

‘*You have a 
message to send 
to Philip 
Kent,’’ she 
prompted, as 
Emily leaned 
back exhaysted. 
on her pillows. 
I felt the blood- 
less hand in 
mine tremble 
slightly. 

“Could I 
have lived till 
Autumn, Het- 
ty,” said Em- 
ily, “I should 
have married 
Philip. He is 
on his way 
from Pekin 
even now, and 
is likely to ar- 
rive here atany 


DOOMED.— “I LOOKED, AND SAW STANDING AT THE FOOT OF THE BED SHE WHO HAD ONCE POSSESSED hour. You do 
THE LITTLE ROOM — SHE WHO HAD JUST BEEN LAID AWAY IN THE GRAVEYARD AUROSS THE not remember 


him, for you 
were a mere child when he went to the East.” No, 
I did not remember him, scarcely his name, for Emily, 
extremely reticent by nature, had never talked to me 
of this lover who, for ten long years, had been toiling 
and broiling in another’ hemisphere for the future which 
she, after all, was never to share. 

‘*He does not know that I am ill,” she proceeded. ‘‘He 
will be utterly unprepared for news of my death. Martha 
is his cousin. She must help you to comfort him. He 
went to the East for my sake. We were both over-young, 
and I was ambitious for Philip. But it was a mistake. 
These weary years of waiting have shortened my life. And 
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now he will come, and you will see him. Martha will see | 
him, but I shall be dead. Hetty, Hetty, do not let him 
forget me !” 

** What can I do ?” I sobbed. 

** Anything—anything which will keep me in his mem- 
ory! Icould not rest in my grave should Philip forget 
me. Do not tell him that I grew faded and old. Let him | 
think of me as I was ten years ago. I am glad to die before 
he comes. Remember, Hetty,” murmured Emily, as the | 
rattling breath in her throat grew fainter. “I lay this 
charge upon you: do not let him forget me. Do not let 
him cease to love me. Remember!” 

We buried Emily in that dreary family row. It was an 
unspeakably gloomy day in the late Summer. Mist and 
rain darkened the sky. The graveyard was full of little 
pools, in which my feet sank ankle-deep as I walked with 
Miss Dynock after the coffin, and watched it as it was 
lowered into the sodden earth. The old pastor who had 
taken my dead father’s place in the parish drew me back 
from the open grave. 

«Tt is too wet and cold for you here,” he said. ‘‘ Take 
her away, Miss Dynock. She is the last of seven, re- 
member.” 

Martha Dynock pulled my hand through her arm, and we 
turned and splashed homeward. 

I followed Martha Dynock’s tall, stiff figure into the 
musty old parlor, took off my mourning hat and shawl and 
wet overshoes, and sat down there with some of the neigh- 
bors, who had met to condole with me. 

‘“* Hetty,” said Deacon Pratt’s wife, ‘‘ you see how unsar- 
tin’ life is. Consumption usually makes a clean sweep 
through a family. You are just the age your sister Drusilla 
was when she died. She was the prettiest girl in the town ; 


but what of that? Beauty won't save a body. All flesh is 


grass.” 

“Miss Dynock must steep you some boneset tea!” cried 
another. ‘‘I thought I heard you coughing out there by 
the grave. Boneset and flaxseed, and a nip of elecampane 
root, is what you want. All the Fox family drop like over- 
ripe fruit.” 


come too late. 


*‘ And Emily so near marriage!” put in athird. ‘How 
sad! There’s just room for one more grave in the row ; 
did you notice? Deacon Pratt called my.attention to it. 
Well, we must be resigned, Hetty. Is Martha Dynock 
goin’ to stay with you? She’s a dull, moping body. I 
never could understand why Emily was so fond of her. 
Everybody knows she was in love with her cousin Philip 
ten years ago.” 

Then they all went away and left me alone with the rain 
and the gruesome twilight, and my own thoughts. 

** And I do not want to die ! Ido not want to die !” I kept 
sobbing, with white lips, to myself. 

Miss Dynock came in with lights. 

**Will you have tea in this room ?” she began to say, 
when we heard the street door, always left unfastened, open 
suddenly. 

A step crossed the hall. On the threshold of the parlor a 
man stood, looking in upon us. 

He stood, flushed, hurried and eager. He was tall and | 
broad-shouldered, and he had a tawny, outlandish look, a | 
rich russet beard and a pair of superb blue eyes, the sweet- 
ness and kindness of which gave the lie direct to his reso- 
lute, cold mouth. 

At the first glance, also, I knew that Emily’s lover, Philip 
Kent, stood before us. I started up with a ery. 

** Philip !” screamed Miss Dynock. 

H: looked, not at her, but at me. Before either could 
speak he strode across the room, opened his arms, and 


snatched me passionately to his breast, 


‘Emily, my darling! my darling!” he cried, in a voice 


| quivering with love and joy unutterable ; and he bent his 


tall, fair head and kissed me on the mouth. 

Shall I ever forget that strange, terrible moment, that 
wild caress which, meant for the dead, fell on my dumb and 
unresisting lips ? 

I pushed him from me. I looked up, frightened and hor- 
rified, into his bending face. 

‘Stop !” ITeried. ‘Iam not Emily ; Iam Hetty. You 
Emily is—is—oh, tell him !” I sobbed, turn- 
ing to Martha Dynock ; “tell him—ZJ cannot !” 

Martha Dynock rushed toward us with a ruffled—yes, 


| enraged air. 


‘How d’ye do, Philip ?” she burst out, sharply. ‘‘ Have 
you quite forgotten me? You come toa sad house. Emily 
Fox was buried to-day. Hetty and I have just returned 
from her funeral !” 

He stood for a moment, then reeled back a step and fell 
into the nearest chair. I could not look at him, I ran 
to a corner of the room, and crouched down there and hid 
my face. 

** Dead !” he cried out, wildly. 

** Yes,” said Miss Dynock. ‘‘She breathed her last three 
days ago, of consumption. I could never get her to write 
to you of her failing health. She did not want you to know 
it. She would not acknowledge it toany one. I was her 
nurse and companion, and I am to live here henceforth with 
Hetty. You remember Hetty? She was a child when you 
went away.” 

He sat like a man utterly overwhelmed. 

** Dead!” I heard him mutter, for the second time, as if 
he did not comprehend the word. 

Martha Dynock stood in the centre of the room and 
watched him with strange, gloating eyes. I know not how 
long the awfal silence remained unbroken, but at last he 
staggered to his feet, with 4 fade like death. 

‘* Where have you buried her ?” he groaned. 

“Come, and I will show you,” said Martha Dynock ; and 
she snatched up a shawl and flung it over her head, and 
they started out together. j 

I saw them cross the garden and enter the graveyard. 
The gate creaked behind them, then all was still. 

‘God pity him!” I cried, from my full heart. 

At the end of an hour Miss Dynock came back, dripping 
and alone. " , 

** Where is he ?” I asked. 

‘Out there—with Her,” she answered, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

**Oh, Miss Dynock !” 

**Don’t be alarmed. His heart will not break. A man’s 
grief is rarely lasting. Come, let us have our tea.”’ 

I slept in Emily’s room that night. It was a morbid 


| fancy of mine, no doubt, but I seemed to be nearer to her 


there than elsewhere. In the wardrobe were her dresses. 
Her writing-desk, full of Philip Kent’s letters, stood in a 
corner of the room. Over it hung her portrait. I went up 
to it, and looked sadly into the pictured eyes. 

**Oh, Emily, dear,” I said, “how I wish that you could 
come back and comfort Philip Kent! Did you love him 
very much? Yes, yes; for you could not help it. Where 
are you to-night? Do you know how utterly lonely and 
desolate we two are—he out yonder by your grave, 1 here, 
in your forsaken room ?” 

“*Good-night,” called Miss Dynock, dryly, as she passed 
the door at that moment. 

I put out my candle, crawled into the white bed, and, 
overcome with fatigue and sorrow, fell asleep. 

I dreamed of Emily and of Philip Kent, About the 
middle of the night I awoke, 


Outside, the moon was struggling in a bank of white 
vapor. A feeble glimmer filled the chamber. Before my 
eyes were fairly open, I became suddenly and instine ively 
conscious that some extraordinary presence was near me. 

I looked, and saw standing at the foot of the bed she who 
had once possessed the little room—she who had just been 
laid away in the graveyard across the garden wall—my sis- 
ter Emily ! 

She stood wrapped in while—a strange, luminous white— 
from head to foot. On either side of her bloodless face 
hupg down her thin, faded hair. One skeleton hand was 
stretched out to me in an attitude of menace, the other 
clutched the draperies on her wasted, pulseless bosom. 
Her eyes—her wild, unearthly eyes, burning like living 
coals in their sunken sockets—were fixed upon my face. 

For one terrible moment I lay, voiceless, motionless, 
frozen with horror. I tried to shriek, but in vain. Slowly 
she swayed over the foot of the bed. Her extended arm 
moved and pointed tothe window. I heard a hollow whis- 
per flutter across my pillow : 

‘© You, too, are called |” 

I sprang up on my pillow. 

‘Emily, Emily !” I shricked. 

She waved me away. I saw her fading out before my 
eyes. I sank back on the white bed, senseless. 

At last I returned to consciousness, and ran into the pas- 
sage to knock at Miss Dynock’s door. She opened to 
me, looking sleepy, surprised, and ‘outrageously ugly in 
undress, 

‘Good Heaven! what is the matter, Hetty ?” 

“‘T have had a dreadful dream !” I gasped. 

I could not tell her more ; and she let me creep into bed 
besitle her, where, for the rest of the night, I lay, enegeane, 
shaking, shuddering. 

When Philip Kent came next day I was lying on a sofa 
in the old parlor, feverish and ill. He entered the room 
with Miss Dynock, and seemed to fill it at once with his 
kindly presence. 

‘What is the matter with her?” he demanded of the 
family doctor, who was just making his exit, 

‘*She has sustained a great shock in her sister's death,” 
said the doctor, thoughtfully. ‘‘There’s a slight inflamma- 
tion of the chest, also. Look out for her, Miss Dynock. 
You know the stock from which she springs.” 

Philip Kent came up to my sofa. By daylight he looked 
to be a handsome, well-bred man of thirty, with a brown 
skin and a foreign air, both the result of his long residence 
in the East. His face was a little haggard and his eyes 
blood-shotten, as if he had passed a sleepless night. At 
sight of me he drew his hand quickly across his fore- 
head. 

*T feel like a man in nightmare,” he cried out to Miss 
Dynock. ‘It is impossible to believe the thing you tell me. 
It cannot be !” 

‘You see a family resemblance, nothing more, 
answered, sharply. 

Choking with silent tears, I put out my hand to him. He 
took it in both his own and held it fast. 

‘*‘ How sorry I am for you!” said I. 

‘And I for you,” he answered, in a shaken voice. After 
a few moments he added, ‘‘ I was to have been your brother ; 
still consider me as such, and command me in ail things. I 
am inexpressibly grieved to find you ill.” 

These were simple words, yet they warmed and comforted 
me strangely. He looked around the room, then said, in a 
voice firm with sudden conviction : 

“You ought not to remain in this house twenty-four 
hours.” 


“This is Hetty’s home, Philip !” 


” 


she 


DOOMED. 


cried Miss Dynock. | aloud, I started up, 


“She will remain here because she must. 
shelter |” 

He opened the window, and seizing a handful of tho 
rank vines which darkened it, tore them down from tho 
glass, 

“Then pull away this rubbish and let in the sun,” ho 
replied. ‘It is plain, Martha, that you have never studied 
the laws of health. This room is like a tomb. You your- 
self, Martha, look woefully pinched and faded in its trying 
atmosphere.” 

A flush overspread her sallow face ; her eyes snapped. 

. “Thanks fcr the compliment! Emily planted those 
vines with her own hand. She trained them with great 
care. Iconfess I have not the heart to destroy her work.” 

His hand dropped from the wrecked mass of clusters and 
tendrils, A spasm overspread his face. He closed the 
window. 

“It was this place which killed Emily!” he said, 
abruptly. 

‘**No, it was phthisis,” dryly corrected Miss Dynock ; 
“though moping and fretting for you hastened the disease, 
no doubt.” 

I lay twisting a loose braid nervously round my hand. 
I felt as if Emily's ghost stood at my elbow, impelling mo 
to speak, At last I made a little sign to Philip Kent. 

“T want to talk to you of Emily,” I faltered ; ‘‘ of her 
death, of what she said to me in her last moments, I want 
to ask you never, never, zever to forget her.” 

** And do you think such a request necessary ?” he said. 

‘*‘T cannot help it. Iam charged to keep you in remem- 
brance. She could not rest in her grave, she said.” 

And then the memory of the night rushed over me in an 
overwhelming way, and I broke into hysteric sobs. 

‘* You little fool !” muttered Miss Dynock. ‘I told him 
all that last night in the graveyard! I told him that Emily’s 
absurd jealousy begrudged him freedom even after her 
death. She was supremely selfish always. I told him 
that it was not the handsome girl of ten years ago we buried 
yesterday, but an ugly querelous, worn-out woman, whom 
he would never have recognized.” 

I was petrified with indignation. Emily had particularly 
requested that we should not mention her changed looks to 
her lover, 

‘** How could you, Miss Dynotk ?” I cried ; 
you ?” 

‘*T always dare to tell the truth,” she answered. 

Philip Kent took up.hig hat and walked out of the 
house. 

For three long, weary weeks I lay upon my sofa, suffer- 
ing no pain, but daily growing weaker. The doctor térmcd 
my malady a stubborn cold. Philip Kent pronounced it 
nervous depression, but I knew better—J was culled / 

He was very kind in those days—Philip Kent—kinder 
than any one I had ever known in all my life. His brown 
face and sonorous voice made, at last, the only brightness 
of the dismal days. 

‘*Tt is all for Emily’s sake,” said Martha Dynock. 

I knew that, but was none the less grateful. Often he 
begged to carry me out, but to this Miss Dynock would 
never consent. 

From his presence I drew my courage and hope. Miss 
Dynock and the cottage could suggest no thought to me 
but of death ; but to Philip Kent I turned‘as instinctively 
as some poor, perishing plant to the sun. 

Four weeks after Emily’s burial I was one night sleeping 
in my own chamber, when the striking of the village clock 
on the other side of the graveyard awoke me suddenly. 

With the impression that some one had called my namo 


She has no other 


“how dared 


~ 


ee 


It was there ! 


I knew it, even before I turned my eyes | 


to the foot of the bed. 


For a moment I thought I should never breathe again. 
it looked back at me. 
hand from its ghostly draperies, and pointed through the 
For one awful moment 


I looked at it ; 


window to the graveyard without. 


it stood thus ; 


‘** Nothing,” 


“No. You 
see how close- 
ly I guard 
her.” 

I dropped 
my white face 
and was dumb. 
after- 
noon when, at 
my own re- 
quest, I had 
been left 
alone, I arose 
from the slip- 
pery 
hair sofa, and 
stole out into 
the graveyard. 
The 
gate creaked 
as I passed 
through. I 
stumbled 
through the 
nettles and 
blackberry 
vines till I 
reached the 
family lot. 
There I knelt 
down and laid 
my face on 
Emily’s grave. 

“Qh; Em- 
ily 1% I. sob- 
bed, bad why do 
you torment 
me? (I have 
tried, I try 
still, to keep 
you in his 
memory. I do, 
indeed! Leave 
me in peace. 
I have lived 
such a little 
while ! 


One 


horse- 


rusty 


are you doing here, Hetty ? 
‘* Leave me alone,” 
which held me. 


around me. 


‘* Hush ! hush ! 
to be removed from these associations to become well and 
You have no settled malady.” 


strong. 


Oh, I cannot die! 
hastily through the grass to my side. 
me—lifted me up. 

‘* Hetty !” cried the shocked voice of Philip Kent. 


**T am doomed ! 
He gathered me up to his side, and wrapped his cloak 


You are 


sight and sense failed me—I fainted. 
The next day Philip Kent was not allowed to see me. 
** What has happened to her ?” asked the doctor. 

said Miss Dynock. 
‘+ Has not she received a fresh shock since yesterday ?” 


THE cat “ PaTCH.’’— 


a 


T cannot die !”’ 


I answered, struggling with the arm | 
I am doomed !” 


not doomed ! 


DOOMED. 


I pointed to the vacant corner. 
‘**Do you see that ? 
warned. 
“* Hetty, 


Then it freed one | Hetty, 


I ask you to let me save you. 


” 


grave, 
and leave this place for ever. 


| mouth. 


embrace ; 


Hah) 
| 


ea 


| | 
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‘*THE CURTAIN BEING SHAKEN, OUT DROPPED A MOUSE.’’— SEE PAGE 230 


A step came 
Somebody bent over | that you are wild with excitement. 
| tion to ask of you. 


“What Love him ? 


It is waiting for me. 
In two months I shall lie here.” 
what do you mean? 

months nor in two score years, please God, shall you lie 
here! I will take you far from this place. 


I have been 


Neither in two 


Here, by Emily’s 


Be my wife, Hetty, 


hl 


He kissed me again and again on brow and eyes and 
For one rapturous moment I lay powerless in his 
then, with a despairing cry, I broke away. 


**Oh, let me 
go!” I cried. 
“You must 
not say such 
things! You 
must think 
only of Emily ! 
I dare not 
listen to you 
—I dare not!” 

‘Hetty, I 
began by lov- 
ing Emily in 
you, and now 
—I know not 
how it is—you 
two seem 
merged in one. 
She lives in 
you, and my 
love for you 
is my loyalty 
to her !” 

**Oh, stop!” 
I shuddered. 
**You deceive 


yourself. 


Why do you 
talk to me of 
love? Death 
is bitter 
enough with- 
out that. Here 
is my grave 
waiting for 
me, and I shall 
fill it before 
the snow 
falls !” 

He held my 
hands and 
looked into 
my eyes. 

“T cannot 
be angry with 
you, Hetty,” 


he answered, in a voice of infinite tenderness, ‘‘for I see 
I have but one ques- 
9? 


Do you love me ? 
Yes, in spite of all the treachery to Emily 


which such a confession implied, I did, and told him so with 


bitter tears. 


You need only | said. 


, fire, 


Martha Dynock was down on the parlor hearth, coaxing 
| the parlor fire into a blaze as we entered. 
‘* You are imprudent, Hetty, to be out such a night,” 


she 


Philip Kent seized my hand, and led me forward to the 
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.’.‘* HER HUSBAND SPRANG FORWARD TO SUPPORT HER TREMBLING FORM. JUST THEN THE DOOR OF THE CABINET OPENED, AND 
A LITTLE FIGURE IN WHITE RUSHED OUT, EXCLAIMING, ‘OH, MAMMA, IT IS I—YOUR LITTLE WEE!’ ’— SEE PaGE 231. 
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* Martha,’ 
use it now. I love her with all my soul and strength. I 
wish to marry her and take her abroad ; and she drives me 
wild with talk of treachery to Emily. Speak to her. 
will die if she is not removed from this place, and swiftly. 
Persuade her to listen to me.” 

Martha Dynock stood like a stone, as gray and rigid, star- 
ing first at him and then at me. 

‘‘Has it come to this—so soon ?” she cried. ‘‘ And you 
dare appeal to me for help! Philip Kent, you traitor !” 

‘* Martha !” he cried out, in angry amazement. 

** Don’t speak to me!” she gasped. ‘‘I hate you! How 
dare you talk of love to a creature marked for the grave ? 
And you ask Hetty to outrage her sister’s memory, to think 
of you and marriage ! 


woman !”" 

I did not wait to hear more. 
time, no doubt. I left him confronting her and fled to my 
own chamber. 

He came no more. 
to die! 

One dismal twilight, as I was creeping down the stair, in 
the dark hall at its foot Emily appeared suddenly. She 
lifted to mine her face. She raised one shadowy hand with 
the old stern, warning gesture, and with a great shriek I fell 


Philip Kent had left me with her 


CAT 


She | 


And Martha Dynock is the same to | 
you now that she always was—a stick, a stone, an ugly | 


She had loved him a long | 


| 


headlong down the stairs, and there I lay till Miss Dynock | 


found me and carried me to my sofa. 

*‘T have been warned for the third time. 
die at once !” I cried. 

“It is my duty, Hetty, to call the minister to talk with 
you about your soul. You look unusually bad to-night. 
It’s plain to me the end is not far off.” 

She lighted the lamp, tucked me up on the sofa, and 
went out, locking the door behind her—that is, locking me 
into the cottage. 

A step in the garden-walk aroused me. I ran to the 
window. I cautiously lifted the sash and peered forth, and 
lo! the blue eyes of Philip Kent looked steadfastly into 
mine! 

**T eannot let you in,” I called, “for the door is fast, and 
Miss Dynock has the key.” 

“«T watched her,” he answered. ‘Ido not want to come 

It is you who must come out to me, Hetty. Put on 
Do, darling !” 


I am going to 


in. 
your hat and jacket—a thick one, mind. 

‘The door is fast, I tell you.” 

‘* But here is the window.” 

I forgot Miss Dynock, I forgot Emily’s ghost, I forgot 
that I was going to die. I put on my hat and walking- 
jacket, and, scrambling over the sill, dropped into his out- 
stretched arms. 

‘“‘Have you missed me, Hetty ?” very humbly and lov- 
ingly. 

‘Oh, so much !”’ IT answered. 

‘How thin you have grown !—how pale! I have been 
watching the cottage all the week for a chance to see you.” 


He drew me through a side gate into the darkening village | § 
street. Llooked around, and saw near us acarriage. Before 
[ could speak, Philip Kent lifted me in, and took a seat 


beside me. The next moment we were rolling rapidly 
down the street. 

“But I am in a wrapper!” 
‘and my hair is dressed like a mandarin’s. 


I cried, in sudden dismay ; 
T really cannot 
ro! 
to talk with me about my soul !” 

A quiet laugh stole into his eyes and rippled round his 
lips. 

“Your wrapper does not matter in the least, and your 


hair is superb, As for Martha and the minister, let them | 


: , , oF 
Besides, Miss Dynock has gone to bring the minister | 


“PATCH.” 


suid he, ‘‘if you have any influence with Hetty, | cultivate the goodly gift of patience, for I do not intend to: 


bring you back for hours to come.” 

**What are you doing ?” I cried out. 
going ?” 

He pressed my face against his breast and kissed me. 

** My darling, I am running away with you! I am going 
straight to Springfiehd to be married! You shall never 
again see Martha Dynock, or that abominable cottage and 
its graveyard, till you are my wife !” 

I sank back in the carriage and began to cry. He soothed 
and coaxed me, and kissed my tears away. Just as the 
moon rose we entered Springfield, and in a quiet parsonage 
parlor I stood up, in wrapper and loose braided huir, and 
was made Philip Kent's wife. 

‘* My darling,” he said to me, ‘‘I have been planning 
this for days. I could think of no other way to save you. 
Left to Martha, you would have died in a month.” 

“T shall die as it is!” I cried, despairingly, as I a 
myself into his arms. ‘I am called !” 

‘And then I opened my heart and told him how Emily’ 5 
restless wraith had haunted me, and how I had seen it that 
night for the third time, Perplexed at first, he soon grew 
furious. 

“Let us go back to the cottage at once ! 
talk with Martha Dynock.” 

In the old parlor, Miss Dynock and a score of neighbors 
were in solemn consultation over my mysterious disap- 
pearance, 

“‘ Martha,” said Philip, going up to his cousin, ‘you are 
relieved of all further care of Hetty, for she is now my wife. 
You have done your utmost to kill her. You have person- 
ated Emily’s apparition three times before her, in the hope, 
no doubt, to shorten her life. Shame! shame! Confess 
the trick at once to Hetty, and so satisfy her as to the warn- 
ings she has received.” 

Well, there was a scene, but in the end Martha Dynock 
acknowledged all. Iam strong, Iam happy; and Philip and 
I both feel that Emily knows of our love, and rejoices in it. 


“Where are you 


ihe 


he cried, ‘‘and 


THE CAT “ PATCH,” 


Tue capability of cats 5 for opening doors, ringing bells, 
ete., is perfectly well known. There was a cat named 
Patch, who was a great adept in these arts. One evening 
she came out of a bedroom in a state of great excitement 
as the occupant went in, mewed and fidgeted about, went 
up to an unlighted candle, though there was a fire in the 
room, back to the lady, and then again to the candle, and 
would not be contented until it was lighted. Then she 
drew particular attention to the window-curtain, reaching 
up with her paw as far as she could, and touching it. The 
curtain being shaken, out dropped a mouse, which Patch 
immediately seized and carried off. She had, probably, 
previously brought it into the room, as she was in the 
habit of doing so with her prey, and on two or three occa- 
sions dead mice were found deposited in the bed. 


Love or Counrry.—Teach yorr daughters and you 
sons alike, next to honor, next to the love of home, to love 
their country. Then, when her need comes, if come it 
must, in any struggle, her honor will be as their own, and 
life itself will not be too dear to offer for her sake. Who 
that remembers a battle, a husband or son sacrificed ; who 
that ever sawa soldier die, or stood in any silent city of the 
country’s slain, or in a churchyard where the village heroes 
rest, can ever make our country seem again a vague or vis- 
ionary thing ? 


“WEE.” 


“ WEE.” 


By Mary E, QUACKENBUSH. 


MIDSUMMER day, with glaring sun, 
drooping flowers and drowsy hum of 
bees. A long, curving road, into whose 

> yellow sands the wheels of a solitary ve- 
hicle sunk deeply. A queer - looking 
wagon, indeed—heavy and cumbersome 
—and on it were ‘painted, in bright red 
letters, ‘‘ Haines & Hook, Traveling Me- 
diums.” — 

On the outside seat of this conveyance 
were two men. The driver was a large, 
burly fellow, with bold, black eyes, bushy 
‘beard, red face, and thick, short neck. 

His companion was a spare, little man, with yellow com- 
plexion, steel-gray eyes, thin lips, and a cool, calculating 
expression. His clothes were spotlessly neat, and now and 
then with the tip of his gloved fingers he would brush off 
every stray bit of dust that chanced to settie upon his hat. 

These two worthies were ‘‘ Messrs. Haines & Hook.” 

Inside the wagon were two women. One, whose face 
was of a dead whiteness, save the dark purple rings around 
her closed eyes, was lying upon a bed made of blankets 
and bundles of clothing. The other, and younger of the: 
two, was seated by the little window of the wagon, ‘busily 
engaged in eating peaches and reading a French novel. 
This was Mademoiselle Zuleika Decknatelle, a devotee of 
Terpsichore, whose active limbs and agile movements were 
one of the prominent attractions that Messrs. Haines & 
Hook offered to the admiring public. 

But perhaps we ought to have told who the first. men- 
tioned woman was—the invalid. 

She was Madame Haines, who, to increase the corpulency 
of her husband’s pocket-book, nightly fell into a clairvoy- 
ant state, in which she said and did many wonderful things. 

She was naturally of a delicate constitution, and the 
strain on her nervous system was terrible—day after day to 
diligently practice those arts by which she deceived her 
audience, and night after night to be thrown into a state 
contrary to nature.’ Besides this, there was the fear of mak- 
ing a mistake and thus~exposing herself to the ridicule of 
those who had come to see her perform and to critically 
watch and weigh every act, intent upon procuring a clew 
to her peculiar condition. 

Should such a discovery be made, nothing but cruelty 
and abuse could she expect to receive at the hands of him 
who had, but didn’t deserve, the sacred title of husband. 

Poor Madame Haines! Little comfort had she in her 
life. When the crown of maternity seemed about to be 
given to her, she welcomed it eagerly, thinking what a 
source of comfort the new little life would be to her. 

But vain were the poor woman's hopes. The little heart 
beat but a few faint pulsations after it was born, and then 
it ceased, and the unstained soul went back to heaven. 

«« Better the young ’un is dead,” said Dan Haines, when 
told of the event. ‘* What with nussin’ and fussin’, Car’- 
line couldn’t a-carried on the business.” 

And scarcely had the poor woman recovered her strength 
ere she was hurried off on another tour. 

‘‘ Zuleika,” said madame, in a feeble, panting voice— 
“ Zuleika, isn’t it very warm ?” 

‘‘ Fearful,” was the reply ; ‘‘ but,” looking out of the 
window, ‘it looks as though we were coming to some 
woods. There we can stop and rest, and I'll hunt up a 
spring and get some water for your head. Does it ache 
yet ?” 

‘Not so much as it did, but it’s bad enough.” 


| 
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The sandy road now changed into a mossy one. Instead 
of the glare of the sun, there was the cool shade of trees. 
Instead of heated air, there was the refreshing breeze of 
waving cedar- boughs. 


The wagon stopped. The two women alighted. Ma- 


dame Haines took her seat upon the moss-covered trunk of 


an old, fallen tree, and, with half-closed eyes, drank in the 
beauty of the scenery about her. 

Brisk little mademoiselle kindly brought her a cup of 
ice-cold spring-water, and a huge burdock-leaf full of lus- 
cious red raspberries. 

The two men refreshed themselves with crackers, cheese, 
and the contents of a big black bottle ; and then, stretch- 
ing themselves on the ferny sward, they proceeded to enjoy 
a good smoke—Haines with an old clay pipe, and Hook 
with a fragrant cigar. 

Suddenly both started to their feet ; for, close by them, 
right out of the thickest part of the woods, came a little 
four-year-old child, blue-eyed and | golden-haired. She 
hastily passed by the men, and, going straight to Madame 
Haines, said : 

‘“‘ Where’s my mamma ?”” 

**Who is yonr mamma, and where does she live 2” in- 
quired madame, when she had somewhat recovered from 
her astonishment. 

“Why, mamma is just mamma,’ « 
plexedly. 

‘But what is her name ?” 

‘* Papa calls her ‘ Mary, dear.’”’ 

‘Where does she live ?” asked mademoiselle. 

“Oh! in a pretty house, about forty-eleven millions of 
miles from here. I walked all the way——” proudly. 

“What made you come to the woods !” 

‘I ’spect it was naughty of me to do it”—and the white 
lids drooped over the violet eyes—‘‘ for nursey told me that [ 
must never go outside the garden-gate; but oh! I saw 
such a bu’ful butterfly, and I chased and chased him until I 
couldn’t find my way back home, and now I ‘am so tired 
and hungry, and I want my mamma so badly !” 

While the two women were questioning the child, Hook 
was gazing at her most attentively. 

Suddenly he tapped Haines on the shoulder, saying, in 
a low tone : 

** Well, Dan, here’s a haul.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

“Why, haven’t we both agreed in the opinion that we 
need a new acquisition for our business ?” 

_ “Yes, but I'll be darned if I know what you're driving 
at.” 

“Only that this child is just what we want for a new 
sensation. She is remarkably handsome, and by a little 
art‘we can make her into a perfect angel—one that will 
draw crowds. Do you see ?” 

‘Yes. To sum up, you mean to ‘take the brat along. 
How are we to manage about her folks. She belongs to a 
wealthy family—one can see that by her looks—and they’ll 
be apt to make a fuss about her, ‘specially if they think 
she’s stolen.” 

“They won’t think so if we toss that little hat of hers 
into the river where it will float upon the waves, causing 
people to think that the wearer is drowned.” 

‘‘Hook, yoy’re a trump!” exclaimed Haines, bringing 
his hand down upon the other’s shoulder in a manner that 
made the little man wince. 

Then Haines added, in rather worried tones: 

‘Bat what'll we do about our women-folks ? They’re 
so soft-hearted that they'll think the brat ought to be sent 
home to its ma.” 

‘* Leave that to me, said Hook, daintily pinching off the 


said the child, per- 
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“WEE.” 


ashes from his cigar. ‘‘I can pretend that I have made | 
inquiries about the child, and that no one seemed to have | 
any claims upon her. Having their minds set at rest, the 
women will only be too glad to take the child along.” 

Yes,” rejoined Dan, chewing his quid of tobacco medita- 
tively. ‘‘ Women allers makesfools o’ themselves over 
young ’uns, They've done it ever sence Eve babied Abra- 
ham by givin’ him apples.” 

‘‘Never heard of that, Dan,” said Hook, laughing. 
‘*T’m afraid your Biblical knowledge is rather confused.” 

‘*Humph ! p’raps ’tis,” grimly. 

* * * % % * * 

Two years have passed. Things have gone well with 
Messrs Haines & Hook. The former is as big and burly 
as ever, but his clothes are of a finer texture, and the studs 
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The poor little thing liked fun and often longed to play 
with the children in the hotels at which they staid ; but 


| black and lowering were Dan’s brows when she timidly 


asked permission. 

‘*Lookee here, young ’un,” he said, roughly, pulling 
one of her long yellow curls, ‘‘if I ketch you showing 
yourself to anybody—man, woman or child—TU—T'll skin 
ye !” 

She feared Dan as she would a horrible monster, and, 
indeed, she had good reason, for his treatment of her while 
training her for the stage had been extremely brutal. Not 
even the tears of madame nor the angry expostulations of 
mademoiselle could save the child from many a hard word 
and cruel blow. 

‘*M’am’zelle,” said Wee, one day, as they sat in their 


KING EDGAR ROWED ON THE DEE BY EIGHT TRIBUTARY KINGS.— SEE PAGE 235, 


on his broad, expansive linen bosom are diamonds of the , 


purest water. Hook is as neat and natty as ever. His 
complexion has not lost its lemon hue, nor his eyes their 
cool, sinister glitter. 


There are four new acquaintances to the company now— | 


Miss Bates, a blind lady who plays on the harp and sings 
Irish melodies ; Mr. Toots, a vealy looking youth, who 
possesses the remarkable faculty of untying any ropes with 
which he may be bound ; Mr. Darby, a long, lank Massa- 


chusetts man, who can calculate mathematical problems | 


with wonderful rapidity ; and last, but not least, ‘* Wee,” 


in appearance. 
No one knew that there was such a person belonging to | 
the troupe. Indeed, it was Messrs Haines & Hook’s great- | 


est fear lest any one should know, and, consequently, it 
was in the night-time that the child was smuggled from 
place to place. 


private room at a hotel, ‘‘ ma’m’zelle, where do you sup- 
pose my mother is ?” 

Mademoiselle let fall the scarlet rosette she was sewing 
on her slipper. 

‘Your mother!” she exclaimed, in feigned astonish- 


ment. ‘* Why, she is in the next room, lying down.” 

‘*T don’t mean Madame Haines,” said Wee, with an im- 
perious stamp of her little foot. ‘‘ She is not my mother, 
as you very well know, ma’m’zelle. I remember my own 
mother—she had lovely blue eyes and hair just like mine, 


| and oh, such a sweet smile! And I remember meeting you 
a child four years of age, remarkably beautiful and fragile 
| were trees and wild flowers.’ 


and madame in a place I scarcely know where, only there 
** Well, petile,” said mademoiselle, in tones half terrified, 
‘don’t say anything about this to Dan Haines.” 
‘*Never fear that I will,” rejoined Wee; and then she 
added, musingly, her head on her hand : ‘‘ But, ma’m’- 
zelle, I feel that some time I shall see my own dear mamma 


“WEE.” 


again. Oh! I hope it will be soon !’’—and a tear trickled 
down her cheek. 

** Pauvre petite,” said mademoiselle, soothingly. ‘‘ Don’t 
Indeed, you mustn't, for it will make you sick and 
nervous, so that you cannot act well to-night, and Haines 
is particularly desirous that everything shall go off well, as 
many of the first families in L—— are coming to see us,” 

Evening came. The large hall at L—— was crowded, 
for the fame of Messrs Haines & Hook and the ‘Spirit 
Child ”"—for Wee was so designated—had spread abroad. 

The entertainment was varied. Professor Hook—as he 
was now called—opened the performance by ashort lecture 
on chemistry, illustrated by experiments that terrified the 
elderly ladies and delighted the small boys of the audience. 

After him came mademoiselle, who executed her finest 
pirouettes. Then the blind lady sang, plaintively, ‘‘ The 
Harp that Once Through Tara’s Halls.” 

Next Mr. Darby, with blackboard and chalk, added up 
Jong columns of figures. Then Mr. Toots untied the ropes 
with which he had been tightly bound. Afterward Ma- 
dame Haines entertained the audience with her usual 
performance. 

Lastly, the lights in the Lall being put out, a pale-blue 
mist was seen to envelop the stage, toward which the eyes 
of the awe-struck audience were directed. 

The mist grew roseate in hue, and then faded into a 
delicate amethystine light. Low music, sweet and plain- 
tive, was heard. 

Suddenly a white cloud was seen to float downward from 
the ceiling. It gradually parted, and: there, with sweet, 
pale face, dove-like eyes and snowy wings, was the ‘‘ Spirit 
Child.” ; 

Even the most skeptical person in the audience could not 
help feeling a thrill of awe and admiration as he gazed on 
the beautiful vision. 

A minute passed, and then mist, cloud and child faded 
away, and the sharp, metallic tones of Professor Hook 
were heard, saying : 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, please examine this cabinet. 
Observe it well. You see that there is no one concealed 
within. Now I close the door, and if any of you desire to 
hear anything concerning your deceased friends and rela- 
tives, come up here and whisper your inquiries into this 
little orifice in the panel of the door of the cabinet. Fifty 
cents for the privilege.” 

Many people flocked up, and came back pleased or puz- 
zled by the ambiguous answers they had received. 

A tall, elegant-looking lady, dressed in deep mourning, 
her face pale and worn with mental suffering, was sitting 
in the rear end of the hall. She arose, saying to the gen- 
tleman at her side: ‘‘ Harvey, I’m going up to ask one or 
two questions.” 

‘It is all nonsense, Mary,” he said, pityingly. ‘‘'There’s 
nothing in it but chemistry or machinery. But we will 
go up if it will make you feel any better. Take my arm, 
dear.” 

The crowd was now nearly all departed, and when the 
gentleman, Mr. Fair, and his wife reached the platform, 
they found no one there excepting Professor Hook, who 
said, with an obsequious bow, ‘‘ Just in time, sir. The 
spirit of the saintly child was just about taking its depar- 
ture.” 

Placing her lips té the little, heart-shaped orifice in the 
door, the lady whispered, in a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion : 

‘Tell me about Wee, my lost darling !” 

Hook, with his hands in his pockets, and a bland smile 
on his face, listened, expecting to hear the usual rigmarole 


ery. 


about *‘ angels, harps, and shining shores”; but what was | 


his surprise when a child's voice, strong, clear, and full of 
life, rang out, crying : 

*“‘Oh! mamma, mamma! I knew you'd come !” 

Mrs. Fair threw up her hands in wonder. Her eyes 
were shining with joyful surprise. Her husband sprang 
forward to support her trembling form. 

Just then the door of the cabinet opened, and a little fig- 
ure in white rushed out, exclaiming : 

‘Oh, mamma! it is I—your little Wee !” 

‘*God be thanked !” cried the lady, clasping Wee in her 
arms. ‘‘ Harvey, it is our long-lost child !” 

‘* What the deuce is all this ?” exclaimed Haines, coming 
upon the stage, followed by madame and mademoiselle. 
‘*What’s the brat been up to now ?” he inquired, turning 
toward Hook. 

That gentleman smiled, saying, in his calm, deliberate 
tones : ‘‘ Keep cool, Haines, my boy.” | 

‘*Blow it! How can a fellow keep cool when the Old 
Harry’s to pay? I say, sir,” addressing Mr. Fair, ‘‘ what 
do you want with that child ?” 

‘Tt is ours, we have good reason to believe,” was the 
reply. 

‘°Tain’t your child!” said Dan, doggedly. ‘‘ There's 
the mother,” he added, pointing to madame, who stood 
with pale and agonized face. 

‘*Dan,” she said, in low tones, but firm, ‘‘I cannot lie 
even to keep the only comfort of my life!’ Then turning 
to mademoiselle, she continued: ‘* Will you look in the 
lower tray of my trunk, and bring me the little bundle of 
clothing you find there ?” 

Zuleika obeyed, and soon returned with the object of 
her search. 

**There,” said madame, unrolling the bundle, while 
Haines stood, black and scowling, beside her, ‘‘ these may 
aid you in determining whether the child is yours or not. 
She wore thém when we first got her.” 

The bundle contained an embroidered white dress, a blue 
silk sash, and a merino sack. In the pocket of the latter 
was a coral necklace, upon whose golden clasp were en- 
graved the words: ‘‘ Baby Louise—From C. F.” 

‘It is—it is my child !” cried the lady. ‘‘ These are the 
clothes I made with my own hands, aud this necklace is 
the same that your sister Carrie gave her, Harvey.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Fair, turning to Messrs. Haines & 
Hook, ‘‘ the proof is plain that the child is ours, and the 
question now is, will you give up all claims to her, or must 
we resort to legal means ?” 

‘* A feller ain’t a-goin’ to give up what rightfully belongs 
to him, and I tell you——” 

‘** Dan,” said Hook, tapping him upon the shoulder, ‘* I 
want to speak with you a minute,” and he led him to the 
other side of the stage. 

‘* Now, Dan,” continued Hook, in low tones, ‘‘ the best 
thing we can do is to give up the child directly ; for, don't 
you know, mau, that they can take us up for kidnap- 
ping ?” 

‘*The deuce they can !” Haines exclaimed. ‘‘ Well, fix 
it yourself, Hook, and have us get off the best we can.”’ 

And turning on his heel, he abruptly left the hall. 

‘* Mr. Haines has agreed to resign all claim to the child,” 
said Hook, blandly, as he returned to the group at the 
other end of the stage. 

‘* And well he might,” said Mr, Fair, grimly. ‘ He may 
thank his stars that he got oft so easily—and you, too,”’ he 
added, looking sternly at Hook, who for once lost his ele- 
gant composure, and slunk away. 

‘*Mary, my dear,” continued Mr, Fair, ‘‘ you are tho- 
roughly tired out by this excitement, and our little daugh- 
ter, too, looks as though she needed rest. _Come, let us go 


‘to our rooms. It .s fortunate that the hotel and hall are in 
the same block.” 

“Tt is but a step, I know,” said Mrs. Fair. ‘Still, Wee 
ought to have something to wrap around her. Has she a 
cloak, Madame Haines ?” 


Madame brought Wee’s outer garments, and, as she aided | 


Mrs. Fair in wrapping up the child, she said, in low, be- 
seeshing tones : 

** Won't you please let me see her sometimes ?” 

‘* Certainly. You shall come and see her whenever you 
choose. May God bless you for your kindnessto her. And, 
my poor friend ”—reaching out her hend in true womanly 
ly sympathy—‘‘ remember that, should you ever need a 
home, ours will always be open to you. And you, too "— 
turning to Mademoiselle Zuleika, whose tears were making 
white channels down her rouged cheeks, 

““God bless you, ma’am !” 

* * . x * * * 

We will close our story by saying that ‘‘ Wee” is now an 
beautiful and accomplished lady, with a home and a hus- 
band of her own. 

The nurse who takes care of her children is an elderly 
woman, in whose mild eyes and gentle smile we recognize 
Madame Haines. Her husband-deserted her soon after 
Wee had been restored to her parents. A few months 
later, she heard of his death in a drunken affray at New 
Orleans. Remembering the promise that Mrs, Fair had 
given her, both she and mademoiselle went to - and 
received aid and sympathy. 

Mademoiselle is now the head of a flourishing milliviery 
establishment, and madame is, as we have said, living hap- 
pily in the beautiful home of ‘‘ Wee.” 


THE WITCH OF THE. GLEN 
By ARTHUR MATTHISON, 


WITHERED and aged, 
Yellow and sere, 
Crawling on’ slowly, 
Lonely and drear; 
On through the wildwood, 
Silent, alone, 
Stealthily creeping 
Witch, hag and crone! 
Witch, say the timid, 
Hag, the more bold— 
Crone, unto Satan, 
The Evil "One, sold! 
As she plods onward, 
Bent o’er her staff, 
Suddenly soundeth 
A shrill, horrid laugh! 
And the black raven, 
Til-omen’d bird, 
Hoarse, wild and shrieking, 
Is shrinkingly heard 
° By peasants returning 
Home from the wood, 
Who cross themselves quickly, 
Fearing no good! 
Then the fleree raven 
Whirrs his strong wings, 
Lights on her shoulder, 
Dark counsel brings— 
grings the black message 
The old witch doth crave— 
Malignant, triumphant, 
She wends to her cave. 
. 


SeLF-pENTAL is the most exalted pleasure, and the con 
quest of evil habits the most glorious triumph, 


SAXON EPGAR’S ARROGANT TRIUMPH. 


WINTER PHENOMENA AT SEA, 

Tue storms that sweep over land often wreathe our leaf- 
less trees in beauty, and the morning light reveals to us a 
fairy realm, where every object is enveloped in a crystal 
covering that gleams and glitters with every ray that falls 
upon it. 

At sea the vessel, driven by wind or steam, shifting with 
each roll of the billows, and tossed more violently in the 
raging tempest, with every cord and spar at one moment 
strained to utmost tension, and the next suddenly collaps- 
ing, affords more rarely an opportunity for frost and water 
to employ their artistic handiwork. The steamship India, 
a few Winters siuce, was, however, the sport of such a 
storm. The ice-imps played fantastic tricks with the good 
ship. They festooned her with frost-flowers, and bejew- 
eled her with ice-gems, and draped her spars with mag- 
nificent point-lace of the most delicate workmanship ever 
spun by. the looms of the wizard weavers that work in the 
arctic gnomelund. From the yardf&rms they hung huge 
icicles five feet long, so that the sailors walked the deck 
warily, for fear that the great, glimmering spear-heads 
might fall and transfix them as they passed. The whole 
ship was ice-clad and festooned, and when the driving, icy 
rain had passed, and the darkness, in which the ship looked 
spectral, vanished, the glancing sunlight of morning threw 
dazzling hues from the countless prisms and crystals, mak- 
ing a spectacle that few ever witness, even among those 
who tell wondrous tales of the sea. 


SAXON EDGAR’S ARROGANT TRIUMPH. 


Tue old city of Chester, in England, has its traditions 
and legends of the past. As in all such old-time places, 
some of these stories are founded on fact, exaggerated and 
heightened by the popular and local vanity, and in some 
cases the whole is a sheer fabrication. 

Chester was a famous place in the days of the Heptarchy, 
after having been lost and taken in the final struggle with 
the Britons. Here Ethelwolf held a parliament, and re- 
ceived the homage of the tributary kings, from Berwick 
unto Kent. Alfred wrested it from the Danes, but left it 
in ruins. King Edgar, brave and active, made it the great 
naval station of England’s power on the sea. 

It is stated in the annals of the time, that Edgar sailed 
with a great fleet to Chester on the Dee, and that eight 
kings, or sub-kings, as they are called—Kenneth, King of 
Scotland, Malcolm of Cumbria} Macchus of Anglesey and 
the Isles, the three Kings of Wales and two others, repaired 
thither at his command to do him homage. But “his 
puerile vanity,” says Mr. Sharon Turner, “demanded a 
more painful sacrifice. He ascended a large vessel, with 
his nobles and officers, and he stationed himself at the helm, 
while eight kings, who had come to do him honor, were 
compelled to take the seats of the watermen, and to row 
him down the Dee ; a most arrogant insult on the feelings 
of others whose titular dignity was equal tohis own. Edgar 
crowned the scene, and consummated his disgrace, by de- 
claring to his courtiers that his successors might call them- 
selves Kings of England, when they could compel so many 
kings to give them such honor.” 


Be Happy.—Seek pleasure whenever you can consist- 
ently do so. No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, is 
confined to the present moment. A man is the happier for 
life from having made once an agreeable tour, or lived for 
any length of time with pleasant people, or enjoyed any 


| considerable interval of innocent pleasure, 
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A STRANGE DILEMMA. 


THE curious 
the time when 


B— , and illustrates how many social dramas are daily 
worked out, involving the most intense emotions and inter- 


ests, without 
anybody being 
the wiser ex- 
cept the actors 
themselves. 

In our office 
there was 
ployed 
the lady clerks 
a Miss Alice 
Lynthorpe. 
She was not 
handsome ; but 
there was some- 
thing in her 
quiet, sweet 


em- 


among 


ways so. at- 
tractive to me 
that, meeting 
her very often 
in the course 
of my duties, 
I speedily 


found I had 
fallen in love 
with her. Her 
pale, sad face 
won my sym 


pathy; I in- 
stinctively 
knew she was 
unhappy, and 
it was not diffi 
cult to guess at 
the cause—she 
was poor, and 
her salary was 
not sufficient 
to meet her 
wants, 

She soon 
learned = intui- 
tively that I 
admired her, 
as I perceived, 
to my chagrin, 
by the growth 


of a colder bearing toward me. 


[ ventured to sl 


thought she desired to avoid my presence. 


ments I withdre« 


what reluctance and pain. 


At length the 


of a distant and melancholy adoration. 
was suffering from her coldness, and pitied me. 


A STRANGE DILEMIIA. 


By WALTER EpGArR McCANN, 


CHAPTER IL. 


ALICE LYNTHORVE. 


story I am about to relate has reference to 


I was special agent in tlfe post-office at | of our talk. 


_2 


THE WITCH OF THE GLEN.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 235, 


Such little attentions as 
10w her were discouraged, and sometimes I 
At such mo- 
»w; but she could not fail to pereeive with 


to hers.” 


** Impossible. 
ation. 


attitude she forced me to assume was that 
She saw that I 
It is not 


in woman’s heart to continue cruel long in a case of this | break.” 


kind, and insensibly she softened tall we were the best of— 


tnends. 
Her friendshi 


devote my life to her. 


When I had finished she said : 
‘*T believe you do love me, Mr. Thorne ; but I can neve 


flattering feeling, and one afternoon, after my long patience, 
I summoned sufficient courage to speak. 

I told the story of my love in the best language I could 
command, and she listened, pale and downcast, without a 
word or gesture of interruption. 
by side in a quiet street, both on our way homeward, and 
none who saw us would have guessed the momentous tenoi 


We were walking sid 


be your wife. 
The time when 
IT should have 
married has 
gone by. Do 
you not see 
that I am too 
old? Tam past 
thirty—my 
character mold- 
ed, my ways 
fixed—and such 
a step would be 
next to mad. 
ness.” 

**T fear this 
is not your 
real objection, 
Alice,” said I, 
in the low ac- 
cent of pain 
and mortifica- 
tion. “I am 
plain and un- 


attractive, and 
you could not 
learn to love 
me.” 


** Plain !’’ she 
replied, with a 
sad smile. ‘‘I 
am afraid you 
mock me, Mr. 
Thorne. Who 
could be any 
plainer than I ? 
No; it is not 
that, Heaven 
knows! I will 
tell you some- 
thing. I have 
a sister some 
ten years 
younger than 
myself—a child 
in the ways of 
the world- 


whom I love so well that I have long ago determined to 


I have no future but what is allied 


**Could she not live with us ?” 
You do not understand our strange situ- 
I have always seemed a mother to her, without a 
thought in which she had no share; and if she but 
dreamed another could come between us, her heart woull 


‘** And yet sie will marry, some day.” 


I observed that she started slightly at this speech, and 


p, I fancied, was but the mask for a more | for a minute 


there 


was a 


short silence between us— 
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4 GTRANGE DILEMMA. —‘‘ SUDDENLY SHE CAST A SHARP AND STARTLED 
LOOK ABOUT HER—FELT A LETTER SHE PICKED UP, AS IF TO DIS- 
COVER ITS CONTENTS—AND TORE IT OPEN!” 


perhaps, on her part, an interval of reflection. .Then she 
returned : 

‘There is the possibility, of course. But, dismissing all 
that, I must thank you, Mr. Thorne, for thinking so much 
of me as to ask me to be your wife—I never dreamed any 
one could like me enough for that ; but I must decline.” 

I tried to reason with her, but her mind was evidently 
made up; and when we parted that evening I went home 
with a sad heart. A sense of oppression weighed upon my 
spirits—a presentiment of evil, soon, unfortunately, to be 
realized. 

On the mantelpiece lay a letter from my brother. I 
knew the handwriting as well as my own. I had received 
such missives from him frequently ; but this one I hesi- 
tated to open, I knew not why. After turning it over a 
number of times, I at length broke the seal, and these were 
the contents : 


“ DEaR EpwakbD: I am in great trouble and distress. Come to <4) HAVE BEEN DISSIPATED AND A GAMBLER—TO-DAY I AM A 
me at once, ALFRED THORNE,” FORGER!’ IN SPITE OF MYSELF I SHRANK FROM HIM.” 


A STRANGE 


CHAPTER It. 
MY BROTHER'S TROUBLE, 


I west to his boarding-house without delay. He was 
in his room, lying on the bed, his face hidden in the pil- 
low. At my entrance he looked up, and, poor fellow, I 
saw that he had been shedding tears. 

‘** Well, Alfred, what has happened ?” I asked, assuming 
a calmness that I certainly did not feel. 

“‘T am ruined!” he groaned. ‘‘ When I have told you 
all, you will disown me, Edward. I know your character 
too well.” 

It is true that I had the reputation of being a man of 
peculiar justness and integrity. Iwas proud of the fact. 
Sometimes I recollected with a thrill that never once in 
my life had I deviated in the smallest degree from the 
straight line of honesty and truth. Many people thought 
me cold and hard ; but if I had the flintiness of crystal, I 
had also its spotlessness. , 

When my brother spoke, my face assumed a sterner and 
colder look in spite-of me.. He noticed the change of 
expression, and clasped his hands in agony across his 
breast. 

‘I see that I may expect no pity,” he said. 

** What have you done ?” Iasked. ‘I know of old how 
imprudent and thoughtless you are, Alfred. This is plainly 
some folly far worse than any you have ever committed 
before, I am tired of assisting you, and I tell you plainly 
that I shall not even listen to a word you have to say unless 
vou promise to speak with the utmést frankness. How 
many times have I helped you to pay all your debts, only 
to find out the next day that they were not all? How 
often have I extricated you from difficulties of other sorts, 
merely to discover that I had lifted you out of one quick- 
sand to enable you to get into another ?” 

«It is true,” he replied, despairingly. ‘ But there is a 
climax in everything, and I have arrived at mine. The 
worst you can imagine of me would not give you an idea 
of the real fact. I have been dissipated, and a gambler ; 
to-day I am a forger.” 

‘A forger !” 

In spite of myself I shrank from him. That frightful 
antipathy I had always felt for a criminal now came 
between me and my brother like a spectre. Next to the 
horror with which I had always mentally contemplated a 
wnurderer—the man who had stolen life—was the horror 
-with which I viewed the man who had stolen money. For 
me, ** Thou shalt not kill” and “Thou shalt not steal” 
had been almost the same thing. And there lay my only 
relative on earth, a forger by his own confession ! 

** For several weeks I have owed considerable money,” 
he went cn. ‘My ereditors—I dare not say who they are 

-had nearly driven me wild. This morning something 
occurred which made it necessary for me to choose instantly 
between dishonor and suicide—and you know what a cow- 
erdITam, My employer, John Oakwood, is a man some- 
thing like you—of an integrity almost pitiless and habits 
as regular as the motions of the planets. He has never 
owed a dollar in his life. 
from the West. 


and that he desired currency by express. Mr. Oakwood 
gave me the money, and desired me to remit it without 
delay. Idid not do so. I used the money, and sent a 
check by mail instead—which I had forged.” 

“Why did you do this ?” 

“To gain time. I intended to fly. Along time must 
ensue before the discovery of my crime, and I had retained 


sufficient of the stolen money to bear me out of reach, By | 


. 


| white, and uttered a cry like a wounded animal. 


A bill came shortly Before noon | 
The man who sent it wrote that a check | 
for the amount would be of no use to him where he was, | 
| act I loved her more than ever. 


DILEMMA. 


this time I should have been far away ; but who can guard 
against fatality ? That which we must always foresee is the 
impossible. On my way to the train I fell and broke my 
ankle, and here I must lie and patiently await the officer 
who is to come and arrest me.” 

A sob broke from him. His abject misery was terrible 
to witness. He was a forger—that is to say, a villain—but 
I could not put aside the remembrance that he was also my 
brother. We had grown up together, and I recalled how 
my poor mother had loved him. I could almost see hex 
now—a pale and sorrowful phantom—beside the bed, im- 
ploring me to save him. 

But what could Ido? I knew that in less than a month 
the false check would reappear, and all be discovered. For 
the moment I was crushed and stupefied. 

I sat there talking with him probably half an hour longer. 
When I went away I said, ‘‘I will do what Ican.” Thi, 


in my secret heart, I knew meant nothing at all, But my 
brother was evidently comforted already. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE LETTER, 


Arter tea I returned to the office. The lights were burn- 
ing brightly, and all the clerks busily engaged in sorting 
the mail. My duties called upon me to be constantly mov- 
ing about, and, so to speak, everywhere at once. I was a 
man of reserved habits; but how I now longed for some 
one I might confide in. Advice would be of no use to me, 
because nothing could be done ; but I might have had com- 
fort ; and now I thought how precious a wife would be—a 
second self with whom I could talk, and who would truly 
sympathize. 

This reflection led me at once, of course, to think of Miss 
Lynthorpe. In trouble and perplexity a woman of her 
stamp isan angel from heaven. Like myself, she would 
shudder at the robbery ; but, with her practicul sense, she 
could take into consideration the extenuating circum- 
stances, and-could pity. 

In this reverie about her I was insensibly led in the 
direction of her room. The door was open, and I saw that 
she had returned, and was already engaged in the duties 
of the evening. I stood in an oblique direction from her, 
and she did not perceive me ; but I could study all her 
movements, and even the expression of her face. 

On either side of her was piled a great quantity of let- 
ters, and while her head bent over each as she took it in her 
hand to read its address, her forehead was contracted and 
her whole being absorbed in the work. All this was per- 
ceptible in a single glance and in an instant. 

Suddenly she cast a sharp and startled look about her— 
felt a letter that she picked up, as if to discover its contents 
—and tore it open! 

I was thunderstruck. 
chest could not have confounded me more. 


A cannon-ball hurled against my 
I turned 
This 
alarmed Miss Lynthorpe, and through a mist I saw her 
hastily hide the violated letter in her bosom. 

In my ears, like the roar of a cataract, a voice cried : 
‘That woman has just robbed the mail !’ 

Strange to say, at the very moment I saw this terrible 
Such are some of the 
contradictions of passion. What torture is there to equal 
jealousy ? A man is wronged, and the woman he adores 
confesses it, and at the very time she wrings his heart and 


| he is ready to tear her to pieces in his fury, there mingles 


with his hatred a thrill of love for her which makes his 
soul shudder. 
This woman, then, was a thief, and I had the evidence 


A 


STRANGE DILEMMA. 


before my eyes. My heart went out to her with an infinite | you feel if you were to be turned into the streets to-mor- 


pity, and this world can offer me nothing which I would 
not have forfeited to have her crime undone. But with 
my sorrow and affection there was something else asserting 
itself above both—and that was duty. I advanced into the 
room. 

‘* Miss Lynthorpe, you have just concealed a letter in 
your bosom, and I arrest you for robbing the mail.” 

Her fright was equaled by nothing except my horror the 
moment before. Her eyes became dilated, and her under- 
jaw dropped. She gave a quick gasp, like a person stabbed 
to the heart, and mechanically drew back a pace or two. 

**Come, give me the letter,” I continued. 

I was already myself again. The lover had gone, and 
now only the special agent of the Government stood there. 
But in my white, relentless face she read ruin and death, 
and without a word she handed me the letter. 

‘What induced you to do this ?” I asked, after a silence. 

‘Misery !” she sobbed, falling on her knees, ‘If you 
only knew the truth, you would pity, str, and not con- 
demn !” — : 

A prudent second thought came to me, and I said: “I 
beg of you to add nothing else, Miss Lynthorpe ; for every 
word you speak will be used against you at your trial. I 
shall be obliged to appear, and i have already seen enough 
to $end you for many years to the penitentiary. For your 
own sake, let me hear nothing more. Reflect that I even 
transgress my duty to give this advice ; so you may judge 
of its sincerity.” 

‘I know—I know, sir ; but have mercy !” she cried, bit- 
terly. ‘*You have asked me what indtced me to commit 
the crime you have just witnessed, and I have told you it 
was misery. Let me explain, and you will see the truth of 
those words.” 

I assisted her to rise, and she continued : 

**T told you this evening, on our way homeward, that I 
had a sister some ten years younger than myself, to whom 
I had devoted my life. She is a child, willful and capri- 
cious, and requires a great deal to make her happy. She 
must dress, you know, Mr. Thorrs, and have dainty food, 
and music-lessons ; and sometimes she must go to the thea- 
tre. She never would consent to board, so I was forced to 
rent a house, and that cost a great deal more, because it 
had to be furnished. Besides, what is the tise of music- 
lessons if one has no piano? We bought one, to be paid 
for in installments. All these things took a great deal of 
money, and my salary was far from sufficient ; and the con- 
sequence is, we are terribly in debt. Oh, sir, we owe every 
one! and to-morrow the landlord will seize what he.can and 
turn us out of doors !” i 

‘‘This is a sad situation, indeed, Miss Lynthorpe, and 
you will pardon me if I say that I think your sister has 
acted selfishly. Could she do nothing toward extricating 
you from your difficulties ?” 

My companion was silent, and her glance fell. I saw 
that she had not told me all, and I pressed her to speak 
frankly. 

*‘Our landlord, who is very rich, has offered my sister 
marriage. She has received him, and, I fear, has even 
encouraged him a little, but only to trifle with his feelings. 
She does not really dislike him, for he is a good man, 
though very peculiar ; but then, he is old.” 

** What 1s his name ?” 

“His name is John Oakwood.” 

1 started ; but she observed nothing, and proceeded in 
her dismai story : 

‘Thus, you see, we have fallen behindhand. I have not 
slept for three nights, Mr. Thorne, and have cried tiil my 
eyes burn, This evening I was nearly wild. How would 


row ? Mr. Oakwood bas been very lenient, but he is exas- 
perated, and I fear my sister’s conduct has made him think 
so strangely of us. A few minutes ago, turning over those 
letters, the temptation came to me to take one—there might 
be money in it! Money meant salvation, sir; and who 
would know? Besides, some day I could return it, per- 
haps; and even if I did not, God would forgive the theft, 
remembering my sore need. It was all done in a dream ; 
I did not read the address, but in an instant the letter was 
open—and then I heard your footstep. Oh, sir, I have 
stolen nothing ! the letter is just as it was. I do not even 
know what is inside of it, for I had not time to look. You 
will not ruin me, Mr. Thorne—you will not kill me !” 

‘**Miss Lynthorpe,” I returned, ‘‘ Heaven knows I pity 
you; but I am a sworn officer of the Government. Part 
of my duty is to detect, if possible, those who violate the 
mail, and to bring them to punishment. You see, if I 
should hide a crime of this kind, I should not only perjure 
myself, but be an accomplice. In a long and industrious 
life, with many temptations, my honor has been without 
the smallest stain. Shall I become a villain now? A few 
hours ago I told you that I loved you; now that I know 
your story—your self-sacrifice, your sisterly affection for 
one who has evidently not returned or appreciated it—I 
love you the more. God, who reads my heart, knows that 
I would save you if I could; but it is impossible !” 

She looked into my eyes, and placed her hand on my 
arm. 

‘Save me, and I will be your wife !” 

I shuddered. To me this woman—plain to others—was, 
I knew not why, beautiful. She was the one woman of all 
I had ever met whom I would have chosen for a wife, and 
a few hours ago, when she had refused me, the light of 
Heaven seemed to have died out, and left nothing but dark- 
ness for all the future. And nowI caughta glimpse of the 
sunshine again. At one word the cloud would pass, and 
the world be brighter than ever. 

**Do not choose now,” she continued. ‘‘Give me a 
respite till to-morrow. The mind is a different organ by 
night and day.” 

This was a last appeal, for at that moment a messenger 
entered and asked : 

‘* Miss Lynthorpe, have you sorted the mail ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, with white lips, her eyes still fixed 
on me, 

‘** Is it ready for the pouch ?’’ continued the messenger. 

She was silent. The torfure of doubt in her face was 
dreadful to witness; but it was nothing to mine, She 
watched me, waiting for me to speak, for upon my next 
words hung her life. 

‘* Yes,” said I, “it is ready.”’ 

The messenger seized the letters on the table, and van- 
ished. 

But I had lied. The mail was no! ready for the pouch, 
because I had a letter intended for it in my pocket, 


CHAPTER IV. 
A STRUGGLE, 

Less than an hour afterward I was alone at my lodgings. 
Like the ‘‘ Attic Philosopher” of Souvastre, I lived quite 
by myself, so high up that, in my hours of retirement, 
had no companions except the pigeons, the chimney-swal- 
lows, and those reynards of the roof whom we call cats. 

My lamp was lighted, and to it was attached a tiny stove, 
by which I had already boiled my coflee, whose aroma 
made the room fragrant; and, with the cup in my hand, I 
ruminated, 
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A STRANGE DILEMMA. 


Truly, this was a complicated situation. For my brother 
I saw absolutely no hope. Miss Lynthorpe I could save, 
but at what a price! I had merely to hold my peace, and 
my reward would be the possession of herself. No one in 
this world need ever learn our secret. The violated letter 
could be placed in another envelope, readdressed and sent 
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The spectral secret that would accompany me hence- 
forth, always at my side during the day and in my dreams 
at night! How could I receive the salary paid me by my 
employers for a faithful discharge of duty, remembering 
at the same time my frightful treachery to that duty ? 
How could I even look into their faces ? 


' HE HEIRS TAKING AN INVENTORY. 


on its way, and the receiver would suspect nothing. No 
one would be robbed, no one wronged ; and I should res- 
cue from shame, misery and imprisonment a noble woman. 

On the other hand, what? Abuse of trust, dishonor, 
perjury. A spotless life stained indelibly at its prime! a 
great villainy compounded, not altogether to save an unfor- 
tunate woman, but to obtain her hand in marriage and her 
love in return for my own. 

Vol. VIL, No. 2—16. 


What if one day I should detect some one else robbing 
the mail, as I had detected Miss Lynthorpe? Could 1 
punish the one, recollecting that I had let the other go? 

My brother, from whom I had recoiled a few hours ago, 
was a forger; while I, in concealing the violation of this 
letter, would be guilty of crimes infinitely greater—rob- 
bery and perjury both. Yet he would go to prison, while 
I, a villain ten times more atrocious, would remain at 
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liberty, happy with my accomplice and enjoying her love, 
and still in the confidenee of those I had betrayed. 

At these thoughts I shuddered. A cold perspiration 
stood on my foreheal. I fell on my knees and prayed for 
light—for rescue from the awful pit into which I had 
fallen. 

When I rose I had come to a resolution—I would do my 
duty and denounce Alice Lynthorpe. 

Mechanically my hand sought the letter in my pocket, 
and I drew it forth to examine it for the first time. 

Within the envelope I found the following: 

“ Marcu 21st. 

*“ Joun C. Barton, Esq , DEAR Sir —The aceount sent me is cor- 
rect. Within please find my check for four hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars, the receipt of which you will be kind enough to 
promptly acknowledge Yours, tru-y, JoHN Oakwoop.” 


I looked at the check. It was the check forged by my 
unhappy brother! Miss Lynthorpe had abstracted from 
the mail the very letter, which, if it should continue on its 
way, would destroy him. - By concealing this letter I could 

ve him and her both ! 

I know not how long I sat in the reverie that followed, 
struggling with the dark thoughts which swarmed in my 
tuind, when my eye accidentally caught sight of the envel- 
ope. The address, as there written, was, ‘‘ John C. Bar- 
ton, Esq., Sandy Spring, Union Pacific R.R., Nebraska.’’ 
Iu the left hand corner was the following instruction to the 
postmaster: **If not delivered, return to John Oakwood, 
I;——, Pa.” 

In an instant the whole opaque complication was lighted 
upas if the sun were to suddenly blaze from the meridian 
at midnight. 

Great skill and care would be needed ; but by proper 
diplomacy I thought I saw a way by which I could save 
not only my brother and Miss Lynthorpe, but my honor 
as well, 1 went directly to Miss Lynthorpe’s Louse. 


CHAPTER V. 


FATE OF THE LETTER 


I rocnp the parlor lighted up, and it was evident they 
expected a visitor, late as the hour was. 

Miss Lynthorpe was greatly surprised to see me, but in- 
ferred instantly that my errand was highly important. I 
think she read hope in my face, for her own brightened 
almost immediately. 

** Alice,” I asked, taking her hand, ‘‘ have you informed 


you sister of all that has occurred ?” 

‘* Of all.” 

‘Then upon her rests your fate. Give mea few min- 
utes’ conversation with her privately, and from her conduct 
afterward you will see if she is worthy of your passionate 
love and care.” 

‘‘She is dressing. Mr. Oakwood has sent us word that 
he will call to-night.” 

**So much the better. Then we have little time to lose.” 

Miss Lynthorpe retired, and presently returned with the 
handsome and willful girl who was to so great an extent 
responsible for all this anxiety and trouble. 

She had beautiful golden hair, large blue eyes, and an 
exquisite figure. Ido not think I had ever before seen a 
prettier woman than Emma Lynthorpe. 

She met me with some embarrassment, but presently 
was more at ease, and, seeing this accomplished, Alice left 
us together. 

To a man unused to this sort of diplomacy, the task be- 
fore me appeared a difficult one ; but minutes were pre- 
cious, and I began without preliminaries, 


T laid the facts before her without the smallest conceal- 
ment. Very few words had been spoken before she was in 
tears. My firmness was shaken, but not disarmed ; and 


| when, after a quarter of an hour, the door-bell rang, I had 


but one word to add : 

*““That ring announces Mr. Oakwood. He comes to ask 
your hand for the last time. You kuow how much depends 
upon your reply.” 

I went into the next room to confer with my poor Alice. 
I soon prepared her for the rd/e I thought she would be 
required to perform. This done, we waited in silence. 

At last John Oakwood appeared, Miss Emma blushing 
and smiling at his side. He was a grave, kindly man in 
appearance—by no means the shriveled hunks my fancy 
had previously conjured wp—and when I saw him, I in- 


| stantly thought of John Jarndyce, that delightful character 


in the story of ‘* Bleak House.” 

The necessary introduction followed, and then he said, 
with a hearty chuckle : 

**You must congratulate me, Mr. Thorne. Miss Emma 


has at last consented to change her name for mine. Less 
| 


practical people than myself might make a mystery of this, 
but my nature is transparent, sir, and secrecy, even in 
trifles, is the most uncomfortable thing I know. But, Miss 
Alice, one circumstance still bars the way. We lack your 
approval.” 

This was my dear friend’s cue. 

She produced a sealed paper from her bosom, and gave 
it him. 

‘Throw this into the fire,” she said, pleasantly, ‘‘ and my 
consent shall not be wanting.” 

He glanced at the package, puzzled, but still smiling. 

*‘Do you forget what I have just said about mystery ?” 
he asked. 

“No; but for your future peace, do not examine that 


| package. Throw it into the fire !” 


**Ah! I understand,” he returned. ‘I have had a pre- 
decessor, and these are love-letters, no doubt,” he laughed, 


| heartily. ‘‘ Well, I am flattered the more.” 


‘And so into the stove went the little parcel. It contained 
the forged check inside a letter intended for John Bar- 
ton, of Nebraska. Upon the envelope was the request to 
return this precious letter, if not delivered, to John Oak- 
wood. It had now been returned to him accordingly, and 
he had destroyed it—check and all. 

The sun had risen at midnight ! 

Emma made a happy wife. “My brother was saved. I 
paid the Western bill by express immediately, and nothing 
was ever known of the singular drama of the letter. 

In a few weeks I expect to marry Alice Lynthorpe, and 
then I shall have one to confide in if I should ever again 
find myself between the horns of an unpleasant dilemma. 


SOUTHERN SCENES, 
A CHARLESTON MARKET SCENE. 

Tse markets of the South are more ai fresco than in the 
North. The ventilation is thorough, and sanitary precau- 
tions are more necessary. We have in the inferior world 
our enemies and our allies ; and our Southern friends make 
an ally of a bird that is repugnant to most strangers. This 
is the buzzard. He is a natural scavenger, and renders 
such essential service in making away with vast quantities 
of animal and yegetable matter that would otherwise, under 
the sun of that, region, soon brecd pestilence, that the 
authorities in Charleston and elsewhere, if they do not pay 
these useful creatures, at least put them under the protec- 
tion of the law. No one in that city dare kill a buzzard, 


under a penaity of five dollars. They know that the market 
affords plenty of morsels for their insatiate maws, and they 
are to be seen in clusters on the roofs and other convenient 
spots, awaiting the appearance of any unsalable part of a 
carcass flung out into the street. Then comes the rush of 
winged claimants. The morsel is seized by several ; a bat- 
tle ensues ; a shrewd new-comer probably steals the prize, 
to be pursued in turn. The negroes within sight pause 
to enjoy the scene, which, though constantly repeated, 
seems never to lose a certain popularity. 

If the sight of the birds and the loiterers who take inter- 
est in their doings delays, you enter the market, and find 
the fruit and vegetables denied us at this season in colder 
climates, coming in fresh and appetizing ; the meats and 
fish tempting. 

If the market-house is not exquisite—and few of our 
cities can boast really fine markets—there is enough in the 
varied character of the dealers, in the characteristic negro 
dealers of both sexes, some plying trades especial to the 
locality, to interest the visitor. 


NO, YOU DON’T. 


Rk. JO BECKLEY stepped out on the 
ample porch of the Agricultural Club. 
He looked forth with disgust upon 
the dense fog in which London was 
enveloped, and then gazed with de- 
light upon a ticket for Calais which 
he held in his hand. 

Mr. Jo Beckley had an exceedingly 
tural air. Large and brawny and 
grizzled, his brown face covered with 
scrubby beard, his joints all clumsily 
developed, he looked like a back- 
woodsman. Being a bachelor, also, 
his toilet lacked that adjustment which 

a wifely touch or suggestion imparts, and intensified his 

rural air. 

But that Mr. Beckley possessed intelligence was proven 
by his wide-awake eyes, and by the fact that he had 
brought no baggage to Europe, except the little satchel now 
depending by a strap from his muscular shoulder. 

The Honorable Felix Plimpot, M. P., stepped out on 
the porch with him. 

‘* Bon voyage, Mr. Beckley. When you get back to 
America, pray forward us your articles in the Spade and 
Hoe whenever they appear.” 

‘*Good-by, Mister Plimpot. The best time I’ve had in 
England I had on your demesne, sir; and when the land 
question comes up in Parliament again, I hope you'll send 
me a copy of your speech.” 

‘* With pleasure, sir.” 

The two shook hands heartily, and Mr. Jo Beckley 
departed, 

Ere he had gone half a block a seedy gentleman in gray 
approached, and slapped him familiarly on the shoulder. 

‘“‘How do ye do, Barry ? When did ye get in from Plo- 
verton ?” 

“You are mistaken in your man, sir,” said Mr, Beckley. 

“What! <Ain’t this Barry Baxter ?” 

‘No, sir. My name is Beckley.” 

“IT beg pardon. I mistook you for Baxter—same build, 
same whiskers. Where are you from, sir ?” 

**T am an American.” 

‘“‘Possible ! I have a brother in America. 
are you from ?” 

‘Near Springfield, Massachusetts,” 


What part 
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‘*Ah, yes; my brother has been there. 
town with your family, sir ?” 

‘“* With my family ?” replied Mr. Jo Beckley, a sly twin- 
kle creeping into his eyes. ‘Yes, My wife and the twins 
are staying at the Merry-Go Inn.” 

“Ah! Well, sir, if you see my brother when you get 
back, please give him my love.” 

And the seedy man in gray walked away. 

Mr. Beckley looked after him in some surprise, then 
turned and went on. 

Half a square beyond a voice hailed him. 

**Cab, sir ?” 

*“No; I'll walk,” replied Mr. Beckley. 

The cabman dashed on, and just as Mr. Beckley turned 
back his head, somebody stumbled out of the fog against 
him. It was a tall, spare man, in clerical garb and neck- 
tie, with a sanctimonious air. 

‘* Pray excuse me,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What! is this Mr. 
Beckley ? It certainly is! Howdo you do, sir? How 
do you do ?” . 

And the spare man shook hands cordially with him. 

‘** Really, you have the better of me,” said Mr. Jo Beck- 
ley, perplexed. ‘‘I don’t recollect your name.” 

‘** Cowper, sir, Cowper! We met in Massachusetts some 
months ago, you remember.” j 

‘Oh, did we? Where was it ?—at the Horticultural 
meeting ?” inquired Mr. Beckley. 

He could have sworn he had never met the man before. 

‘Yes, that was the time. How is Mrs. Beckley, sir ? 
and how are the twins getting on? I should like to see 
them all. Are they in London ?” 

A light broke over Mr. Beckley’s face. 
tainty vanished. 

“« They are with me, Cowper, at the Merry-Go Inn,” he 
said. 

“Ah! glad to hear it. You are going that way? I 
shall be pleased to accompany you. When did you come 
over 5 

‘*Last month,” responded Mr. Jo Beckley. 

And the two walked on, apparently full of good feeling. 

*T am proud to welcome you to our country. And 
what do you think of Hengland, Mr. Beckley ?” 

‘*Well, I think it superior to America in some respects, 
but I wouldn’t care to live in England. You are well organ- 
ized here, while America is still crude; but, after all, you 
have a great many poor people, while we have almost none. 
What business are you in, Cowper ?” 

‘*Stock-raising. I am just testing a theory of my own. 
I’ve learned in what temperature cattle will fatten fastest, 
and have built sheds, so as to keep them in that tempera- 
ture all the year round. Don’t know how ’twill operate. 
I’m in town now to sell some cattle. .By-the-way, that 
reminds me—where are we? Ah, this is No.1,111. Ihave 
an errand at No. 1,123. I took a lottery ticket on a debt, 
and they say it’s a prize number. Id like to step in and 
see if it’s good for anything. Here we are now; just drop 
in a moment with me, Mr. Beckley. 

“‘No, thank you,” said Mi. Jo Beckley. 

‘Oh yes, just a minute ; then I'll go on with you.” 

‘*Very well.” 

‘“‘Tt’s up-stairs, I see, Come on, sir.” 

Mr. Jo Beckley followed him up three flights of stairs to 
a little front office, where a clerk stood busily writing at his 
desk, behind a long counter. 

‘‘Good-morning. Is this the office of the Rio Janeiro 
Lottery ?” 

**T¢ is, sir.” 

“T have a ticket, number 22,222, 
drawn anything.” 


Stopping in 


All his uncer- 


Please see if it hag 
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The clerk looked into his books. 

‘“<Tt has drawn seventy-five pounds, two shillings ;” and 
he went back toward his safe. 

“Do you hear that, Mr. Beckley? Do you hear that ? 
Luck, sir! I only allowed my customer three shillings for 
the ticket.” 

The clerk came back with seventy-five pounds in clean 
Bank of England notes, and paid them over the counter. 

“Where are the two shillings ?” j 


‘‘We never give small change, sir. I will give you two ' 


draws instead.” 

“Oh! All ™ 
right. Here, 
make it four 
draws. Here 
are two shill- 
ings more.” 

* A shilling a 
draw is cheaper 
than we usually 
allow, except 
for six draws 
at one time,” 
said the clerk. 
“Won't your 
friend take a 
hand ?” 

‘““Mr. Beck- 
ley, try a 
couple.” 

‘““No,” said 
Jo, ‘“‘I guess 
not.” 

“Pil give 
you four, then, 
at the six rate 
this time,” said 
the clerk, and 
he took the 
money. 

A drum-like 
box was pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Cowper 
put in his hand 
and drew out 
four envelopes, 
each containing 
one ticket. He 
opened them, 
and called off 
the numbers. 
Three drew = 
nothing; the | ee es 
fourth drew 
four pounds, 
one shilling. 

‘This is splendid luck, Beckley ! whispered Cowper. 
**Don’t you want to try it ?” 

«‘T guess not,” said Mr. Jo Beckley. 

“‘Gentlemen,” said the clerk, contidentially, ‘I saw a 
remarkable sight here this morning. A man came in and 


HUNTING, 1 KNOW.’ ’’— SEE PAGE 243. 


ave me a hundred pounds, and drew a bushel of envelopes. | 
g ] 


Will you believe me—there were only two prizes -among 


‘em! Well, gentlemen, after he went away, I found that | 


the Queen sent him here to try for her. I was sorry she 
had such a poor pull, but I couldn’t help it: we must be 
impartial, and let the luck go where it will. All the royal 
family patronize us, and almost always have good luck. And 


NO, YOU DON’T. —‘‘ HE CAME BACK 4ND OPENED THE DOOR. ‘AH! COWPER, IF YOU VISIT 
AMERICA AGAIN, COME AND SEE ME. WE’LL GO COON-HUNTING. YOU'LL ENJOY COON- he. 


, I never knew such a quantity of blanks drawn out without 
a heavy run of prizes right afterward !” 

‘You're right about that !” exclaimed Mr. Cowper, with 
| enthusiasm. ‘‘ Beckley, we can make a fortune here. Sup- 
pose we put in five pounds apiece, on trial ?” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Jo Beckley, ‘‘I guess not.” 

‘*T will, anyhow,” said Mr. Cowper. He paid the money, 
and drew twenty-eight pounds, sixpence. 

“Luck is against me,” said the clerk, mournfully. 
‘There's going to be a run of prizes now, sure !”” 

“Do you see 
that? Do you 
see that, Beck- 
ley? I tell you 
we can make a 
fortune! Try a 
five-pounder !” 

‘“*No,” said 
Mr. Joe Beck- 
ley, ‘‘I guess 
not. But I tell 
you, Cowper, 
you try two 
shillings for 
me ; if it wins, 
Til pay you 
back.” 

“But if it 
don’t ?” 

“Then I 
won’t pay you 
anything.” 

‘** Better try 
for yourself, 
sir,” said the 
clerk, affably. 

“No,” said 
Joe, ‘I guess 
not.” 

Mr. Cowper 
looked at him 
doubtfully. 

“Well, Tl 
try for you on 
those terms,”’ 
he said, at last. 
He tried, and 
drew ten 
pounds. Mr. 
Jo Beckley took 
it, gravely, and 
handed out two 
shillings. 

‘Very much 
obliged,” said 


| 
| 


**You’re wel- 
1 eome,” replied Cowper. ‘‘Now let's try five pounds 
together.” 
““What did you say your name was?” asked Mr. Jo 
Beckley. 
** Cowper.” 
“Cowper! Cowper! Cowper? I thought you said 


| Cooper. I guess it wasn’t me you met at Springfield ?” 
‘‘Oh, yes, it was ?” 

‘Tt must have been my son James.” 

**No, it was you.” 

‘‘Or my son Jedediah, or Ephraim, or Samuel.” 

‘* No, it was you.” 
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‘* Well, then, if it was me—good-by, Cowper.” man stood below, on the opposite side of the street. Jo 


The men started. Beckley suddenly threw up the broad window. 

‘What, sir! Surely you will try your luck again ?” said ‘*Do you see him ?” he asked, pointing toward the offi- 
the clerk. cer. ‘‘I must leave you. Pray, don’t object, or I shall 

‘This is not fair !” exclaimed Mr. Cowper. have to call him. Good-day, Cowper.” 
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GOING TO A CHRISTENING—A SCENE IN NORTHERN GERMANY.— SEE NEXT PAGE, 


‘*By no means! You must try, sir!” exclaimed the | They glanced out into the street, looked at Jo Beckley’s 
clerk. | brawny, muscular form, and kept quiet, although livid 

Mr. Jo Beckley retreated toward the door. They fol- | with rage, as he stepped out. 
lowed him fiercely, the clerk with club in hand. Mr. | In the hall, Mr. Jo Beckley looked at the ten-pound 
Beckley looked at them, then out of an adjacent window. | note. To his surprise, it was genuine. 

Upon the level the London fog is dense, but looked | He came back and opened the door. The two men stood 
through from the housetops is quite penetrable. A police- | confronting each other, disputing angrily. 
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“Ah ! Cowper, if you visit America again, come and see 
me. We'll gocoon-hunting. You'll enjoy coon-hunting, 
Iknow The coon is an innocent-looking animal, Cowper, | 
but he’s mighty sly!” | 

He went down-stairs, hailed a cab, and was whirled 
toward the depot, with a shrewd smile on his Yankee face. 


GOING TO THE CHRISTENING—A SCENE IN 


NORTHERN GERMANY. 


Tue christening is, in all the rural parts of the Old 
World, one of the great family holidays. The parents and 
their other children, if the little candidate be not the first, 
are arrayed in their best attire. The sponsors, godfather 
and godmother, chosen after a long domestic council, and 
consulted respectfully as to the name of the young mem- 
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‘* Arthur, it is impossible! I said, on my honor as a ge"- 
tleman, he should never be one of my ministers again. I 
am sure you will agree with me that I cannot do what I said 
on my honor as a gentleman I would not do.” 

Another man would have been silenced ; but the great 
soldier, always equal to an emergency, replied : 

“Pardon me, sir, but I don’t agree with you at all. Your 
Majesty is not a gentleman.” The bold assertion startled 
the King ; but the Duke went on: “ Your Majesty is not a 
gentleman, but the Sovereign of England, with duties to 
your people far above any to yourself; and these dutics 
render it imperative that you should employ the abilities of 
Mr. Canning.” 

‘Well, Arthur,” said the King, drawing a long breath, 
‘if I must, I must.” 

Although he did not like being told he was no gentle- 
man, George IV. had once at least, while Regent, forgotten 


ber of Church and State, prepare to meet or accompany | he was one. That was when he flung a glass of wine in 


the family. 

The child itself, an almost indistinguishable little lump 
of humanity in the midst of its manifold frills and samples 
of needle skill, is borne along in state, the unconscious 
hero of the day, the object of ovations and felicitations. 

The whole scene gives, in a quiet, cheerful manner, one 
of the best pictures of local habits, customs, life and cos- 
tume ; bringing out the points in which one German State 
differs from another, or even one district from its next 
neighbor ; each of which has, perhaps, preserved traits full 
of character, dating back to the original tribes that first 
occupied the land. 


Between Northern and Southern Germany the differ- | 


ences will appear even greater, in architecture, mode of 
address, as well as in manners and customs, and, to a con- 
siderable extent, in religion. 

The illustration we give shows the christening party 
about to take the boat and glide down the river to the 
church ; the mother with a sort of crown, and an apron of 
immense size and elaborate work, and a nosegay of ancient 
and approved style. The bundled baby excites hearty 
commiseration, while the shy little sister feels that she is 
indeed of small account to-day, compared to the often 
noisy and disturbing element, the new-comer. 

The day will close with a merry gathering, in which the 


young heir will be toasted, and his health, long life and | 


prosperity drunk by the father and his friends. 

Simple pleasures of simple folk, with none of the brutal 
features that too often characterize the poorer classes, 
especially in the cities of English-speaking countries. It 
is to be hoped that in all our march of improvement} in 
which a low and dangerous class is rapidly increasing, by 
recklessness, want of success, misfortune or disease, steps 
will be taken to refine and elevate—to give them pleasures 
within their reach, and not above their scope. 

Our rural population has none of the amusements, holi- 
days or diversions which in other countries break the 
monotony of life. Whether our agricultural fairs will lead 
to it isa question. It is to be hoped that they will. 
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Wuewn Lord Liverpool was forming his ministry in 1822, 
he thought it absolutely necessary to have Canning at the 
Foreign Office, although aware the appointment would be 
obnoxious to George IV. The Duke of Wellington under- 
took the unpleasant task of communicating Lord Liver- 
pool’s determination, and went to Brighton for that purpose. 


As soon as the King knew what was wanted of him, he | 
broke out : 


| his spirits were equally low. 


| Colonel Hamlyn’s face, with, ‘Hamlyn, you are a black- 
| guard !” 


The insulted officer could not return the compliment 
without committing something like treason ; it was out of 
the question to challenge the prince ; while to let the insult 
pass was equally impossible. The colonel filled his glass 
and threw the contents in the face of his neighbor, saying : 

‘*His Royal Highness’s toast ; pass it on !” 

‘*Hamlyn !” cried the Regent, ‘‘ you’re a capital fellow ! 
Here’s your health !” And they were fast friends from that 
evening. 


A Schleswig lass, whose betrothed had gone to seek a 
better fortune in America, unfler promise to send for her as 
soon as he found himself able to support a wife, atter 
patiently waiting a few years, grew sick of hope deferred, 
and took up with another sweetheart. She was no sooner 
fairly on with the new love, when a letter arrived from tho 
old one, inclosing money to pay her passage to America. 

Here was a pretty dilemma! But the doubly-plighted 
damsel’s mother found a way out of the difficulty. Sho 
sent out her second daughter in her sister’s place. ‘‘The 
two girls,” said she, ‘‘are as like as two blades of grass, 
and it will be all one to him which of them he gets for a 
wife.” 

For the sake of all parties, it is to be hoped the cheated 
man was as easily victimized as the Spanish official who 
stopped the correspondent of an English newspaper at- 
tempting to cross the Republican lines, during the civil 
war of 1874, with a demand for his passport—a non-existent 
document. ‘‘Specials” are not readily prevented from 
going where they have a mind to go, and the demand was 
met by the production of a fashionable tailor’s bill, bearing 


| the arms of sundry royal and imperial patrons on its face, 
and duly stamped and receipted. 


A pretty pantomimic 
performance ensued, the journalist trying to impress upon 
the official mind that the figures in the account represented 
his personal measurements, set down for the purpose of 


| identification ; and having succeeded in that, he pointed 


triumphantly to the stamp and the signature across it, as 
irrefragable proof of the official character of the document ; 
and the half-satisfied, wholly mystified Spaniard let him 


} go on his way showering silent blessings on his tailor’s 
| head. 


An unemployed actor, disinclined to rust in idleness, to 


| say nothing of starving, determined to ‘‘do the provinces” 


as an entertainer. The provinces, however, did not prove 
the happy hunting-ground he expected, and when he 
arrived at a certain small town in the north, his funds and 
The latter were not raised by 


EQUAL 


the worthy who had the letting of the “hall” informing 
him a theatrical exhibition would be ‘‘nae gude at a’” 
there ; but that if he gave a lecture on chemistry the place 
would be crowded. 

At this straw our desperate actor clutched. He would 
turn scientific lecturer, and chance it being discovered that 
he knew nothing of his subject. The hall was engaged, the 
bills distributed, his last coppers spent upon red-fire, brick- 
dust, iron-filings and some innocent powders. 

The time came, and the lecturer stood before a crowded 
audience, without any clear idea of what he was to say or 
do, save that he was going to perform the old experiment 
of producing hydrogen, and a new one of his own inven- 
tion, which he hoped would bring the performance to a 
sudden end. 

The friendly hallkeeper had borrowed a pestle and mor- 
tar, a Leyden jar and two or three retorts, which, with a 


few physic bottles filled with bright-colored waters, gave 


the table quite a scientific appearance. 

The pseudo savant commenced by reading a few pages 
of a popular treatise on chemistry, by way of introduction, 
and then closing the book, trusted to impudence to pull 
him through ; and pull him through it did. He says: ‘I 
explained, with many mispronounced words, the hydrogen 
experiment ; and then it occurred to me to arrange a little 
accident, which would perhaps make them nervous, and 
prepare them for what was to follow. This I easily did by 
thrusting a retort, neck downward into the fire; the few 
drops of water it contained were immediately condensed, 
and burst it with a loud report. I then proceeded to 
explain the dangerous nature of chemicals, dwelt on gun- 
cotton, sudden death of experimentalists by fumes, etc., 
meanwhile filling my mortar with brick-dust and several 
other harmless ingredients. Having worked the audience 
up to the required pitch of nervousness, I dilated on 
the dangerous and uncertain nature of the compound I 
was mixing. I spoke of. my bad health, and wound up by 
saying, ‘Startling and marvelous as the announcement may 
seem, it is nevertheless true, that were I to leave off stirring 
this mixture for one single second, the whole of this build- 
ing and every one therein would be blown into unrecog- 
nizable atoms!’ In less than two minutes there was not a 
soul left in the place except Mr. Mactaggart and myself, 
who pitched the stuff away, and cheerfully divided the 
profits.” 

The artful actor’s auditors showed less coolness than the 
man, whose hat being riddled by a shooter of small birds, 
quietly asked : ‘*‘ Did you shoot at me, sir ?” to which the 
maladroit, but no way disconcerted, sportsman replied : 
“Oh, no, sir; I never hit what I fire at ’’—at once obviat- 
ing the necessity of apologizing, and mollifying the recipi- 
ent of the erratic charge, as effectually as Provost Baker 
was mollified by a ready-witted laddie brought before the 
Rutherglen Burgh Court for plucking forbidden fruit. 
Said the provost to the small offender : 

‘*Tf you had a garden, and pilfering boys were to break 
into it and steal your property, in what way would you 
like to have them punished ?” 

Said the small offender to the provost : 

** Aweel, sir, I think I’d let them awa’ for the first 
offense?” Of course he was dismissed, after being suitably 
admonished, 

A young sub-lieutenant on sick-leave put up at a hotel 
in Poonah, and while recovering his health lost his heart, 
proposed to the fair thief, was accepted, and the wedding- 
day agreed upon. His colonel, however, happened to dis- 
approve of sub-lieutenants marrying, and telegraphed a 
peremptory ‘‘Join at once,” 
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The disgusted subaltern handed the unwelcome missive 
to his lady-love. She read it, and then, with a blush of 
maidenly simplicity, remarked : 

‘Tam glad your colonel approves of the match ; but 
what a hurry he isin! I don’t think I can be ready so 
soon, but I’ll do my best ; because of course, love, the col- 
onel must be obeyed.” 

**You don’t seem to understand the telegram, darling,” 
said the dull fellow. ‘It quite upsets our plans ; he says 
‘Join at once.’ ” 

The lady looked up with an arch smile, and replied : 

“It is you, dear, who don’t seem to understand it. 
The colonel says plainly, ‘Join at once.’ Of course he 
means get married immediately—what else can he possibly 
mean ?” 

‘* What else, indeed !” exclaimed the enlightened lover, 
accepting the new reading without demur. 

So forty-eight hours afterward the colonel received the 
message : ‘‘ Your orders are obeyed. We were joined at 


” 


once, 


A woman’s wit rarely fails her when she needs to exercise 
it. Madame Thierret, a popular French actress, was once 
traveling to Baden in a first-class carriage, although only 
provided with a second-class ticket. At Kehl her ticket 
was demanded by a German employé of the company. A 
scene ensued, the actress pretending not to understand the 
man. ‘If you gabble for two honrs,” said she, “it will 
be all the same.” The German took her by the arm for 
the purpose of ejecting her from the carriage, receiving a 
box on the ears that sent him reeling to the other side of 
the platform. This brought up a commissary, who 
inquired why she had struck the man. ‘‘ Because he was 
insolent. He said all sorts of impertinent things to me,” 
replied the actress. The officer thought he had caught 
her nicely, and grimly demanded how she knew that, since 
she pretended not to understand German. ‘‘ Nonsense !” 
answered ready Madame Thierret ; ‘‘ when a dog wants to 
bite you, you understand it very well, although you do not 
talk doggerel.” And the commissary wisely gave in, 


A blind beggar on the Pont-Neuf entreated ihe charity 
of the passers-by on the plea of being a poor man, the 


father of two children. A gentleman, who responded to 
the pitiful appeal, saw the same man a few days afterward 
at Asniéres, soliciting alms as a poor blind man the father 
of four children. ° 

‘* What,” said he, speaking, of course, in French— 
‘have you had two children since I saw you in Paris last 
week ?” 

**No, sir,” was the unabashed reply ; ‘‘ but in Paris, liv- 
ing is so dear that two children is sufficient to excite pity ; 
in the country, I am obliged to have four at the very least, 
and even then find it hard to make both ends meet,” 


A French gentleman, anxious to find a wife for a scape- 
grace nephew, went toa matrimonial agent, who handed 
him his list of lady clients. Running this through, he 
lighted upon his wife’s name, entered as desirous of obtain- 
ing a husband between the age of twenty-eight and thirty- 
five—a blonde preferred. Forgetting his nephew, he hur- 
ried home to announce his discovery to his wife. But that 
lady was not at all disturbed. 

“Oh, yes,” said she ; ‘that is my name ;T pnt it down 
when you were so ill in the Spring, and the doctor said we 
must prepare for the worst.” 

This was at least an honest confession, 
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THE NORTHERN 


By GEORGE WILLIAM Von Ti 


LIGHTS. 


NZELMANN, 


We have all, on certain occasions, seen beautiful arches 
of light stretching across the heavens, rapidly changing in 


, priate one that has been applied to them is that of Aurora 
| Polaris. 


form and color, with now and again bright rays flashing | 
out perpendicularly from them. To observe these phenom- | 
ena, however, in all their beauty, we must pay a visit to | 
higher latitudes,* where they are seen much more fre- | 


quently, and in far greater splendor. 
These appearances are most generally known as the 
Northern Lights, the Merry Dancers, or the Aurora Bore- 


alis, owing to the fact that the high northern latitudes | 


As few of those who read this will ever have the oppor- 
tunity of actually visiting either the northern or the south- 
ern polar regions, let us imagine ourselves for a brief sea- 
son to be upon the deck of a vessel, far away in the North 
—let us say in the Autumn, just before the approach of 
the long Arctic night. As we glance round, all looks cold 
and bleak. There is light enough for us to see on every 
hand the fantastic forms of the ieebergs looming up in the 
darkness. We hear the grinding of the bergs together, 
and cannot suppress an uncomfortable feeling as the con- 
tingency presents itself to our mind of the ship getting 
aground between two of those huge floating ice-islands. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS AT NEW YORK, ON AUGUST 28TH, 1859. 


have been much more visited than the southern. The 
same phenomena, however, are to be seen as we go south- 
ward, and so they are sometimes spoken of under the name 
of the Aurora Australis. We have chosen the most popu- 
Jar name for our title, though perhaps the most appro- 
* They may be observed in greater perfection in moderately 
high latitudes than in the extreme north. For instance, few auro- 
ral displays were witnessed at Floe Berg Beach, in Smith’s Sound 
lat. 82 deg. 27 min. N.) during 1875-76, when the Alert wintered 
there. The Arctic aurore are also of a pale straw-color, reflecting 
more light than what one sees in the North Sea, where the usual 
phenomena witnessed consist of a brilliant arch extending from 
one horizon to another, with red and yellow flashes. “I remem- 


! 
| 


As we look, the scene changes as completely as though 
& magician’s wand had transferred us to one of the jeweled 


palaces of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” We see arches of light 
stretching across the heavens from east to west, sometimes 


| remaining stationary, and sometimes moving slowly toward 


| the south. 


Rays of light shoot out perpendicularly from 
the arches, and if the arches are below the horizon we only 


| see these rays, which, though really parallel, often appear, 
| as an effect of perspective, to meet in a point in the zenith. 


ber, on returning from Beechey Island in the month of September, | 


admiring the North Sea aurora as a more showy phenomena than 
the modest but beautiful Northern Lights that we had been accus- 
tomed to see during our two Winters in Wellington Channel,”— 
Captain May, R, N. 


These rays very seldom remain stationary, but shoot 
upward toward the zenith, at the same time moving east- 
ward, often with a tremulous, snake-like motion from end 
to end, till sometimes they cover the whole sky. 

If now we turn our eyes from this magnificent sight to 
look down again upon the surrounding mass of bergs which 
just now looked so weird and gloomy, we can scarcely 


‘ believe that they are the same ; for now they throw back 
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to us in a thousand colors the light that flashes on them | same way surrounded by a field of force ; and the shape of 
from above, and the peaks and pinnacles of the bergs | the lines of force, and the manner in which the intensity 


appear to be set with jewels of the most varied hues and | 
| magnet, 


the most dazzling brightness. 

The rays appear in the most varied forms and patterns, 
in one of the most beautiful of which, though seldom 
seen, the rays seem to hang from the sky in folds like a 
mantle. 

It is at present rather doubtful whether the auroral dis- 
plays are or are not accompanied by any sound. Many 
observers have asserted that during an aurora they have 
heard crackling and hissing sounds; and some experi- 
ments made by M. Planté, to which we shall presently 
recur, as they throw great light on the theory of the 
aurora, decidedly support this view. On the other hand, 
some of the most eminent polar explorers have listened in 
vain for these sounds, and have given it as their opinion 
that what was heard was merely the breaking up of the ice 
and the grinding of the icebergs. Sir George Nares and 
his companions considered that the faint auroral displays 
seen from their Winter quarters were ‘‘in no way con- 
nected with electrical or magnetic disturbances.” 

Having now in our mind the appearance of these North- 
ern Lights, we will repeat a well-known laboratory experi- 
ment. We take a glass cylinder, covered at the ends with 
brass caps, one of which is fitted with a stop-cock, which 
we can screw to the plate of an air-pump. To the brass 
caps we now attach the terminals of a powerful induction- 
coil ; but as yet we perceive no result. We now begin to 
exhaust the air from the cylinder, and as the exhaustion 


goes on we soon see a soft, tremulous light beginning to | 


play about the ends of the cylinder; and this, when the 


air is sufficiently rarefied, gradually extends right through | 


the cylinder. As we continue the exhaustion, these phe- 
nomena will be reversed, the light gradually dying away 
as the exhaustion increases. We shall at once perceive how 
very much this resembles an aurora on a small scale, and 
so we have electricity suggested to us as the agent which 
produces the aurora. 

Now, before we pursue further the path of inquiry which 
this analogy opens up to us, I should like to point out that 
when we speak of magnetism or of electricity we are really 
speaking of the same agent. Of the inner nature of elec- 
tricity we are at present in ignorance, and we do not know 
exactly what change a piece of iron or of steel undergoes 
when it is magnetized by being brought under the influ- 
ence of an electric current ; but I may mention that a coil 
of wire, with a current passing through it, behaves in 
every way just like a magnet. ' 

Now we all-know the great discovery made by Sir Isaac 


Newton, that every portion of matter attracts every other | 


portion with a force which depends upon the masses of 
the two portions of matter, and upon the distance between 
them. To fix the ideas, suppose one of the portions of 
matter to be the earth, and the other a body, such as a 
balloon, moving near its surface. Then if the balloon 
rises, the attraction of the earth upon it diminishes ; while 
if the balloon falls, the attraction increases. Thus the 
force which the earth exerts upon the balloon varies in 
intensity in a way which depends merely on the distance 
of the balloon from the surface of the earth. We may say, 
then, that the balloon is moving in a field of force of vary- 
ing intensity. The action of this force at every point of 
the field is to pull the balloon perpendicularly downward 
to the earth ; and so if through any point of the field— 
that is, any point within the sphere of the earth's attrac- 
tion—we draw a line perpendicular to the earth, we shall 
have what is called the line of force through the point. 


+ ° e . °9 . | 
Now, if we take a magnet of any form, it will be in the 


varies from point to point will depend on the form of the 


In this case the line of force at any point is the direction 
in which a magnetized particle would tend to move if it 


| were placed at that point. The lines of force in the neigh- 


borhood of a single pole, or of two poles respectively, may 
easily be shown by placing a card above one of the poles 
of a bar magnet, or over the two poles of a horseshoe mag- 
net, and sprinkling iron filings upon it, when they will 
range themselves along the lines of force, which in the first 
case will radiate from the single pole, and in the second 
case will arrange themselves in a series of curves. 

Now the earth is a great magnet, and the direction of the 
line of force through any point on its surface is easily 
found in the following manner. 

We first take a needle, and suspend it in such a manner 
that when magnetized it will turn freely in a horizontal 
plane. If now we take a line on the earth’s surface through 
this point in the direction in which the needle comes to 


| rest, we get what is called the magnetic meridian at that 
| point ; and the angle between this and the geographical 


meridian is called the declination. 
We next balance a steel needle very accurately upon a 


| horizontal pivot, and place it so that it can turn freely in 


the vertical plane passing through the magnetic meridian. 
We shall find in these latitudes, that when magnetized, tho 
north-seeking end of the needle will point downward at a 
considerable angle to the horizontal, which is called the 
angle of the dip, the needle being called the dipping- 
needle, 

The direction of the needle now gives us the direction of 
a line of force, and we find that the lines of force start from 
near the poles and rise to a great height above the surface 
of the earth near the equator. Now, the rays which aro 
seen in the aurora arealways parallel to the dipping-needle 
—i.e., to the magnetic lines of force; and this is another 
indication that electricity is in some way or another the 
agent in auroral displays. 

The rising upward of the lines of force as they approach 
the equator gives us one reason that aurore are seen more 
often, and to greater advantage, as we approach the poles ; 
for the lines of force rise to such a height that even if the 
display took place so high up it would become more and 
more difficult, and at last impossible for us to see them. 
Most probably, however, the displays would not take place 
at these great heights, owing to the extreme rarefaction of 
the atmosphere, just as we found in the case of the ex- 
hausted cylinder, that when the exhaustion was carried 
beyond a certain point, the discharge took place with con- 
tinually decreasing intensity, and finally ceased altogether. 

Probably some of my readers have noticed that when the 
current from a powerful induction-coil was being sent 
through the so-called vacuum-tubes, which are really tubes 
filled with rarefied gas, a tendency to stratification, or the 
formation of striw, was distinctly observable. 

With special appliances, only in the hands of a very few 
scientific workers—such as Mr. Warren de la Rue’s chlo- 
ride of silver battery, or Mr. Spottiswoode’s large induc- 
tion-coil, furnished with a contact-breaker which works with 
great regularity, and, if desired, at a very high speed— 
these striae can be obtained with a perfect distinctness and 
uniformity, looking like a row of disks placed at regular 
intervals one in front of the other, and can be made to 
remain stationary or to move slowly or rapidly along the 
tube, by altering the electrical resistance of the circuit or 
the speed of the contact-breaker. 

These strive are exactly analogous to the arches in the 
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aurora, for the arches, as they appear to us, are in reality | 
circles concentric with the magnetic pole. 

Again, the intensity of the magnetic force at any place, 
the declinations, and the angle of dip, are subject to varia- 
tions, some of which are periodic—diurnal, annual, and 
some of longer periods ; and others are sudden and irregu- 
lar, and brought about in a manner about which we know 
very little, though comparatively recent researches have 
shown us that these sudden irregular disturbances, or mag- 
netic storms as they are called, are very closely connected 
with the solar storms which show themselves to us as sun- 
spots, and with the nature of which we are gradually be- 
coming acquainted through the wonderful revelations of 
the spectroscope. 

We should, therefore, expect the auroral displays, if 
really magnetic phenomena, to show some connection with 
these magnetic storms ; and as a matter of fact we find that 
aurore are only to be seen during the prevalence of these 
magnetic storms. 

The magnetic storms are not by any means only to be 
detected by means of special instruments for observing 
changes in intensity, declination, and dip, or as we usually 
say, changes in the magnetic elements; for when these 
storms are atall considerable, strong currents are produced 
in the telegraph-lines, and in some instances the telegraph 
operators have been obliged to cease working the line 
during the prevalence of the magnetic storm. 

Auroral displays usually take place at a great height— | 
sometimes as high as 300 miles—while their average 
height is over 100 miles. At such heights the air must be 
extremely rarefied, and we should be disposed to expect 
that the electric discharge could not take place through it. 

Let us now return to the laboratory, and see whether we 
can make any experiment which will throw light upon this 
difficulty. If we send the electric discharge through one 
of the so-called vacuum-tubes—choosing one which con- 
sists, throughout part of its length, of tube which is much 
narrower than the main portion—we find that when the 
discharge is passing the- pressure is greater in the narrow 
part of the tube, showing that in some way gas is being 
earried along by means of the current, and Prof. A. 8S. 
Herschel suggests that in some similar way air may be elec- 
trically carried up to these great heights. 

When the light of the aurora is examined by means of 
the spectroscope, it does not simply give, as might be ex- 
pected, the spectrum of rarefied air ; but the chief feature 
of the spectrum is asingle greenish-yellow line—a spectrum 
which is totally different from that of oxygen and nitrogen, 
the gases of the atmosphere. 

A red line is also frequently seen in the spectrum of the 
aurora, and its brightness seems to vary in an inverse ratio 
with that of the green line. Besides these two chief lines, 
some fainter ones are generally discernible, which appear 
to coincide with those which are seen in the spectrum of 
rarefied atmospheric air, 

This variability in the spectrum shows us that the light 
must either come from different sources, or be produced 
under varying conditions. Now, it is a tolerably well-estab- 
lished fact that many substances give a peculiar spectrum 
when undergoing decomposition, that is, when the elements 
of which they are composed are passing out of an old combi- 
nation into a mew one. This suggests a very probable ex- 
planation of the peculiar spectrum of the aurora ; for if, as 
is most likely, the electric discharge takes place between 
particles of ice or of water, there will be a decomposition | 
going on at the surface of these particles, just as in the | 
laboratory we are able to effect the decomposition of water | 
into its constituent gases by passing through it a current 
from a galvanic battery, or a magneto-electrical machine. 


Some experiments made by M. Planté throw so much 
light upon the phenomena of the aurora, that they cannot 
fail to interest the reader. In these experiments the author 
studies the behavior of the electric discharge from a power- 
ful battery in the presence 
of aqueous masses, so that 
the conditions are assimi- 
lated, as nearly as pos- 
sible, to those which occur 
on the large scale in these 
polar lights. 

A glass vessel is partly 
filled with salt water, and 
the inner surface of the 
vessel above the water is 
moistened with the solu- 
tion. The wire trom the 
negative pole of the bat- 
tery—or as it is usually 


FIG. 1.—Snowine THE wreatu or Called, the negative elec- 
LIGHT COMPLETELY SURROUNDING fyoc/e—ig now immersed 
THE POSITIVE POLE, e 


beneath the surface of the 
liquid, and then the positive electrode is put in contact 
with the moist sides of the vessel. If we begin by placing 
the positive electrode in contact with the side of the vessel 
at some little distance from the surface of the liquid, and 
gradually lower it toward 
the liquid, a series of phe- 
nomena are seen, present- 
ing a most complete an- 
alogy to the polar Tights. 

First we have a wreath 
of light completely sur- 
rounding the positive 
electrode (fig. 1). As we 
lower the point of contact 
between the positive elec- 
trode and the side of the 
vessel, this wreath gradu- 
ally changes into an are 
of light, with bright rays 
darting out from it, as in 
fig. 2, and then this again 
changes into a sinuous 
line, which continually folds and re-folds upon itself with 
a wriggling, snake-like motion, which exactly represents 
on a small scale the serpent-like undulations frequently 
seen in the auroral light. -*Fig. 3 will give an idea of the 
appearance of this sinuous 
line, with the bright rays 
shooting from it into the 
liquid. 

The presence of salt in 
the water renders it a better 
conductor of electricity, but 
at the same time it causes a 
great predominance of 
yellow light in these experi- 
ments; we can, however, 
perceive purple and violet 
tints, similar to those seen 
in the aurora, at the parts 
where the condensed vapor 


FIG. 2.—SHOWING THE WREATH 
CHANGED INTO AN ARC OF 
LIGHT, WITH BRIGHT RAYS 
DARTING FROM IT, 


FIG. 3.—SHOWING THE WREATH , i 
CHANGED INTO A SINUOUS LINF, 1S least charged with the 


WITH BRIGHT RAYS SHOOTING galt, The rays which are 


IT, : 
a seen darting out from the 


luminous are are due to the penetration of the electric 
discharge into the liquid, and are an exact reproduction, 
upon a miniature scale, of the bright rays which, im 


VHE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 


many observers, is produced 
during an auroral display. 

In considering the weight to 
be given to the negative evi- 
dence of several eminent Arctic 
explorers who have never heard 
these sounds, we must bear in 
mind that the polar lights are 
usually at a great height above 
the surface of the earth, and it 
would be only when they were 
exceptionally near to the earth 
that any sound, if produced, 
could be audible 

The liquid is thrown into a 
state of violent agitation by the 

: electric discharge, and if the ex- 
ee 0 ————— periment be made with a small 
THE AURORA BOREALIS AT PARIS, APRIL 15rH, 1869, quantity of liquid, a fluctuation 


the aurora, seem to be continu-, 

ally darting out from the arches. 

In these experiments we notice 

that we do not always get a com- 

plete circle of light surrounding 

the positive electrode, while in 

the aurora the ares are always 

such portions, as can be seen by 

the observer, of complete 

circles ; this, however, is merely 

caused by the liquid not com- 

pletely surrounding the elec- 

trode, and if we immerse it 

further into the liquid we get 

complete circles or luminous 

waves quite analogous to those ; ai wt 
of the aurora. 4 iy! H ih Wik Wi, 
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into the liquid, and this corres- 
ponds to the sound which, ac- 
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cording to the statement of THE AURORAL DISPLAY AT PARIS ON THE NIGHT OF OCTOBER 25TH, 1870, 


in the light is produced corres- 
ponding to that which charac- 
terizes the polar lights. 

We pointed out that the polar 
lights were always accompanied 
by great magnetic disturbances, 
and so it immediately occurs to 
us to try what will be the effect 
of suspending a magnetised 
needle in the neighborhood of 
the electric circuit during the ex- 
periments ; and we are not disap- 
pointed in our expectation that 
the analogy will hold good here 
also; for the deflection of the 
needle increases o¥ decreases ac- 
cording as the luminous arc be- 
comes more or less developed in 
the liquid. 

There is still another pheno- 
menon connected with the polar 

ESS / lights, for which we can find an 
THE REMARKABLE AURORA BOREALIS OF FEBRUARY 4TH, 1872, aT PARIS. analogy in these experiments— 


————— 


AUROBA BOBEALIS SEEN AT BOSSEKOP. JANUARY 67H, 133), 
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namely, the abundant falls of rain or snow which have 
always been noticed during the prevalence of an aurora ; 
for in making the experiments it is found that the deeper 
we immerse the positive electrode in the liquid, the more 
abundantly is aqueous vapor liberated. 


It is interesting to notice that these phenomena are only | 


exhibited at the positive electrode of the battery, and no- 
thing similar is seen at the negative electrode. M. Planté 


believes, from these and other experiments, that in the | 
aurora the imperfect vacuum of the upper regions of the | 


atmosphere, forming a vast conducting envelope, plays the 
part of the negative electrode in these experiments, and 
that the light is caused by positive electricity flowing off 


from the earth, through the icy mists or clouds which float | 


above the poles, toward the planetary spaces. 


It may seem to some almost inconceivable that electricity | 


can be thus flowing off toward other planets, and that there- 
fore there must be some kind of electric communication 
between planet and planet. Yet the close relation between 


the terrestrial magnetic storms and the prevalence of sun- | 


spots, which is now a well-established fact, shows us that 
some such communication must exist ; and other researches 
tend toward the same result. 

To explain the transmission of light on the now univer- 
sally received undulatory theory, we have to assume the 
existence throughout known space of a medium capable of 
transmitting light-vibrations. 

Again, many electro-magnetic phenomena may be ex- 
plained in by far the most natural way on the assumption 
that when different bodies are acting electrically upon one 
another, there is an actual transmission from one body to 
another of mechanical action by means of a medium occu- 
pying the space between them. Now, it would be a most 
unphilosophical proceeding to fill space with a new medium 
whenever any new phenomena are to be explained ; but if, 
on the other hand, the study of two different sets of phe- 
nomena has independently suggested the idea of a medium, 
and if the properties which must be ascribed to the me- 
dium in order to explain one set of phenomena are found 
to be identical with the properties which must be ascribed 
to it in order to explain the other set, then the evidence for 
the existence of the medium is considerably strengthened, 

Now, in the case in question, we have the means of deter- 
mining, independently from the two sets of phenomena, the 
rate of transmission of a disturbance, which can be directly 
observed in the case of light, and which can also be calcu- 
lated from electro-magnetic experiments. 

We are, unfortunately, not able to make either determi- 
nation with sufficient accuracy to enable us to state abso- 
lutely that the two give us the same result ; but if we take 
the mean of several of the most trustworthy determinations 
of the velocity of light, and the mean of the most accurate 
of the rate of transmission of an electro-magnetic disturb- 
ance, we find that the difference between the two results is 
less than the difference between some of the different deter- 
minations of the velocity of light or of the velocity of trans- 
mission of an electro-magnetic disturbance. 

We thus obtain a strong confirmation of our supposition 
that both optical and electro-magnetic disturbances are 
transmitted by the same medium, and many other experi- 
ments lead us to the same conclusion suggested by this 
result—viz., that light is an electro-magnetic phenomenon. 
But we cannot now discuss this subject, as our object is not 
now to prove that light is an electro-magnetic phenomenon, 
but simply to point out what strong evidence there is to 
show that electrical action is transmitted at any rate between 
the different members of our solar system, and probably 
also from system to system. 

Neither is this the place for us to speculate as to how far 


electric influence may extend throughout the universe, or 
whether science may one day tell us of some close connec- 
tion existing between electrical action and that mighty dis- 
covery of the immortal Newton of the mutual action 
between all the parts of the physical universe which is 
known as “attraction of gravity,” and which unites all its 
mighty systems into one great whole. 

We have now been led step by step from the comparison 
of the phenomena of the polar lights with simple laboratory 
experiments, to the consideration and explanation of their 
electrical origin, and at this point we must leave the reader ; 
but before doing so we would merely remark, in conclusion, 
that great attention is now being given to the study of ter- 
restrial magnetism, and phenomena connected with it, so 
that a few years will probably add very largely to our know- 
ledge of the aurora. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Tae Mecuantcat AcTION oF Licnt.—Some time ago Dr.Crookes, 
of London, invented a curious instrument, called the radiometer, 
by which he attempted to prove the mechanical action of light. 
He took the ground that there was no real difference between heat 
and light, all we can take account of being difference of wave- 
length. Take, for instance, a ray of definite refrangibility in the 
red. Falling on a thermometer, it shows the action of heat; on a 
thermopile it produces an electric current; to the eye it appears 
as light and color; on a photographic plate it causes chemical 
action; and on the suspended pith it causes motion. The impetus 
given by a ray of light caused the pith-balls of the radiometer to 
revolve; hence the sunlight has weight, and the radiometer is a 
veritable light-mill; and Dr. Crookes is said to be a believer in the 
direct mechanical action of light. Since Dr. Crookes propounded 
this extraordinary theory, a vast number of experiments have been 
conducted by scientific men in all parts of the world, and the 
unanimous verdict has been found against the doctrine of the 
mechanical action of light; and Dr. Crookes himself no longer 
holds such opinions, but has come around to the side of the ma- 
jority. The light-mill may be regarded as another exploded motor 
to be relegated to the limbo of perpetual motions: but the investi- 
gations growing out of Dr Crookes’s suggestion have been of great 
importance to science. It may bo said that the discovery of the 
radiometer, while affording a remarkable illustration of the import- 
ance of following up unexplained though apparently trivial phe- 
nomena, illustrates no less forcibly the truth that scientifle diseov- 
eries are not chance revelations, coming now to one and now to 
another, but that they are made only by those who have eyes to see 
a clue when it is offered them, and patience and skill to follow 
where it leads, 


Hapits or THE Rep Ant.—The red ant is one of the most inter- 
esting of its species, as it affords a subject of study, both to tho 
naturalist and chemist The Rey. Henry C. MeCook has just pub- 
lished an account of ‘“* The Mound-making Ants of the Alleghenies,” 
in a pamphlet of fifty pages, handsomely illustrated with six litho- 
graphic plates and a number of cuts, in which he chiefly confines 
himself to a study of the Formica rufa, or red ant, whose modes of 
building, general style of architecture of the nests and galleries 
leading therefrom, the repairing of nests, engineering, addition of 
stories, age of hills, food, feeding-places; his friends, sentinels, 
tree-paths, water supply, recognition of fellow-ants, amity and con- 
federation, night work, Winter habits, guest beetles, guest cater- 
pillars, natural enemies, mea:.s of attack and defense, are fully 
discussed, the paper being the result of independent observations. 
The author thinks that the ants are not torpid during Winter, but 
display considerable activity, their galleries affording sufficient 

wrotection against ordinarily severe Winter weather. Tothe chem- 
st the red ant has long been an object of interest, on account of 
the large quantity of an acid secreted in the abdomen, to which tho 
nume formic acid has been given, in reference to its origin. Tho 
animal is able, by the vital functions, to change the cellulose of 
leaves into formic acid, and at one time the chief supply of this 
reagent was obtained by crushing a great number of ants in a mor- 
tar. Fortunately for the preservation of the ant, the modern chem- 
ist has invented a direct method of procuring the acid by the same 
process that also yields oxalic acid. Sawdust heated with alkali, 
on shallow iron pans, yields the two acids, which are largely em- 
ployed in dye works. 


InprumM IN British BienpeEs.—The rare metal Indium was 
first discovered in Saxony blendes; fora long time it eluded dis- 
covery in zine ores of other localities. Finally Prof. Cornwall, cf 
Prineeton, succeeded in proving its presence in blendes derived 
from Connecticut. It is now said to occur in the blendes of Dur- 
ham and Cumberland, England. A pure indium blende, eorre- 
spond ng to cadmium blende, has not yet been discovered, but by 
analogy, there is every reason to believe that such an ore must 
exist. The uses of indium have been necessarily somewhat lim- 
ited, owing to its scarcity. As a constituent of alloys, it is proba- 
bly destined to play an important part, particularly in safety-plugs, 
stereotype metal and metallic baths, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


—— 


Aw Anttricrat LAanynx.—Dr. Foulis, of Glasgow, has made the 
rMmarkable application of an artificial larynx toa cloth-worker, 
Jimes Houston, twenty-nine years of age, who was afflicted with 
a malignant tumor in his larynx, which obstructed respiration. 
The tumor had twice been removed by opening the larynx and 
tiking it out, bu. it had recurred, and, from its malignant charac- 
tor, would have produced death if the operation which Dr, Foulis 
d scribed had not been performed. The larynx has been entirely 
tuxen out and an artificial one substituted. This is the first time 
tha operation has been performed in England, although it has 
ba tried ten times on the Continent with varying success. Care 
was taken to introduce a tube into the windpipe as soon as it was 
cit across and below the seat of disease, so that no blood could 

t into the lungs during the further steps ot the operation. Dr. 
f rulis thus had ample time to thoroughly accomplish the removal 
©! she larynx. The whole operation occupied two and a half hours, 
the patient being under the influence of chlorotorm. Recovery has 
ben uninterrupted, and there is no appearance whatever of recur- 
gence. The min is quite fit for light office work. The artificial 
liryax consists of two tubes, one of which goes downward to the 
trichea, and the other upward tothe mouth” The patient can talk 
in a whisper without these tubes, but when « reed-plate is slipped 
into a groove in the lower tube, a resonant sound is produced, 
which is modulated into letters and words by the mouth. The 
articulation, with or without reeds, is perfect. The voice is a 
ia notons, varying in timbre according to the reed used, 


A Forecast or THE SATELLITES OF MArs.—In Swift's “ Travels 
in Several Remote Nations of the World, by Lemuel Gulliver,” 
there occurs, in the edition of 1755. the following remarkable pas- 
sage: * They have likewise discovered two lesser stars or satellites, 
which revolve about Mars, whereof the innermost is distant from 
the centre of the primary planet exactly three of his diameters, and 
the outermost five; the former revolves in the space of ten hours, 
and the latter in twenty-one and a half; so that the squares of 
tueir periodical times are very near in the same proportion with 
the cubes of their distances from the centre of Mars, which evi- 
dently shows them to be governed by the same law of gravitation 
that influences the other heavenly bodies.” 'There is such a close 
a°cordance between the fancy of Swift and the actual diseovery of 
Prof. Hall, as to excite much attention. The opinion long held by 
astronomers that, if satellites of Mars existed, they must be very 
s’nall and close to his disk, was probably known to Swift, and he 
made use of it in his imaginary work, 


ARSENIC IN CANDLES.—A wealthy lady, living in a fashionable 
quarter of Paris, lately became ill in such a way that she was sup- 
posed to be sufforing from slow poisoning. The physician who 
attended her observed one morning that the water which had been 
placed near the bed for the patient to drink in the night, was cov- 
ered with a thin film which, on examination, proved to be arsenic. 
On inquiry, it transpired that the lady was in the habit of reading 
in bed, and that the candles she used were of a dazzling whiteness 
—a whiteness, as was shown by analysis, due to the admixture of 
arsenic, which, being volatilized during the process of combustion, 
had poisoned the air of the room and caused the sickness, A 
similar experience was reported a few years ago, and the obnoxious 
eandles were driven from the market. The cheapness of arsenic 
has led to their reappearance, and a second crusade will be neces- 
sary to stop their manufacture, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
Missinc Men.—Bad marksmen. 
How To Get Fiesu.—Steal a side of beef, 
Tue Popo.ar Drier ror GYMNASTS.—Turn-overs, 


Cueap OvutT-or-poor BREAKFAST.—A roll on the grass. 


Wuen rain falls does it ever get up again ? Of course it does, 


A BAKER wants to know what is the greatest knead of the hour. 


Some men cannot stand prosperity; others never get a chance 
to try. 

5 veuree that will bring tears to your eyes.—A volume of 
smoke, 

A Grocer advertises “ Hams and cigars—smoked and un- 
smoked ” 

How To produce a telling effect.—Communicate a secret to a 
woman, 

WHEN a woman begins to refuse to tell her age—that’s a 
symptom, 

Wat was the most honest bet that was ever made? Tho 
a! pha-bet. 

A pgeAD hen is better than a live one; she will lay wherever you 
put her, 

You may very properly take a man’s word, but do not steal his 
dictionary. 

A country hairdresser of our acquaintance says he is the head 
man of the town. 


**Srx into four, you can’t,” as the shoemaker mildly suggested 
to a lady customer, 


Sarp a newly-made widower, gravely, ‘I am satisfied that sho 
took a sudden cold,” 


- — 


“ AnouT the greatest tail-bearer I know,” said the farmer 4 boy, 
**is our old peacock.” 


ONLY a smail percentage of men love their giass, but every 
mother’s daugliter dotes on hers, 


Two THINGs go off in a hurry—an arrow dismissed from a bow, 
ania beau dismissed by a belie. 


AN elderly lady, head nurse in an institution for children, calls 
herself “ queen ot the bawl-room.” 


“T sTAND corrected,” as the boy said who was too sore, after a 
thrashing, to sit down in comfort 


Satp she, “ Now tell me all you saw at the circus.” 
Sawdust!” was the comprehensive reply. 


**Saw ? 


To THE impecunious it may be mentioned that they can gen- 
erally get ‘‘ tick” from a clock in good order, 


Wnuar is the difference between a hungry man and a glutton ? 
One longs to eat, and the other eats too long. 


Wuart is that which lives in the Winter, dies in the Summer, and 
always grows with the roots upward? An icicle. 


tASPER being told he looked seedy, and asked what business 
; he was in, replied, “The hardware business; look at my ward- 


robe !” 


“We had shorteake for tea,” said a little girl to a little boy. 
“So had we,” he answered; “so short that I didn’t get a bit 
of it!’ 

THE miser who hoarded his money in a vase said he did it 
because he believed in the saying, ‘‘Urn your money before you 
spend it.” 

SHAR? won’t bite a swimmer who keeps his legs in motion. [If 
you can keep kicking longer than a shark ean keep waiting, you'll 
be all right 

Ir is the opinion of Miss —— that males are of no account from 
the time ladies stop kissing them as infants till they kiss them 
again as lovers. 

OnE of the most unexpected and spirit-drooping things is to bor- 
row an umbrella and find the proprietor’s name indelibly attached 
to the handle, 

Some wretch has the audacity to remark that the ladies deck 
their hats with flowers in memory of the men who have been killed 
by milliners’ bills. 


“Do you think a little temper is a bad thing in a woman ?” 
asked a young lady of her lover. “ Certainly not,” he replied: * on 
the contrary, it is a very good thing, and she should be careful 
never to lose it!” 


A wripow intending to sueceed her husband in the management 
of a hotel, advertised that ‘the hotel will be kept by the widow of 
the former landlord, Mr, Brown, who died last Summer on a new 
and improved plan.” 


“Doctor,” said an old lady, “do you believe in ghosts? Do 
you believe that the dead ever actually walk on this ear?” “No 
doubt of it, madam,” answered the dector; “ L’ve repeatedly heard 
the Dead March in Saul.” ; 


“How MANY people have gone to destruction over these terri- 

ble Falls !” said a gentleman to a temperance lecturer at Niagara 

* A great many more have been destroyed by the little cask-aids,” 
\ responded the teetotaler. 


| Aout threo million pins are made every day in this country; 


but let a young fellow dig one into his arm while measuring a girl’s 
waist some moonlight night in the interests of science, and he 
never thinks of the other two mitMons and odd, 


A MAN suffering with the gout was explaining to a friend that 
his doctor did not permit him to eat sweet potatoes, fruits, farina- 
ceous vegetables, or drink ale or wine. ‘“ Well,” exclaimed the 
friend, “ why do you not get another doctor ?” 


A LEecTURER said that black-eyed women neyer loved so fondly 
as blue-eyed women do; whersupon an old rufflan in the audience 
muttered, “ That’s the secret of my wife’s never loving me after [ 
gave her a black eye as much as she did bofore.” 


A waa wishing to bother a homeopathic physician, said, ‘‘ Doc- 
tor, how would you apply your theory of ‘like cures like’ to a case 
of fatigue?” “ Easily enough,” replied the doctor. “ When you’re 
tired, you always get rested by retiring, don’t you?’ 


A vouna man having been turned out of doors by his sweet- 
heart’s father, being asked if he didn’t intend to resent the insult, 
said, “No; I did feel a little mz out at the time, but I’m of a for- 
giving disposition, Besides, I married the girl the next day.” 


A youna man sat up half an hour one night after his chum had 
gone to bed, sewing the legs of tne innocent sleeper’s trousers 
together. He sewed them strong, and laughed long and silently 
after he went to bed, as he pictured the scene in the morning. 
When the morning dawned, he rose with a glow of anticipation on 
nis face, and as it slowly faded away, sat down upon the side of 
the bed and dejectedly cut open the bottom of his own carefully 
sewn trouser-legs; and when his unsuspecting chum asked what 
he was doing, sighed and said, sadly, “Oh, nothing.” And he 
wearily thought how full of meanness was this base, deceiving old 
world, 
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